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^Chere  is  a  strong  tendency  in  human  nature  to  look  back 
with  fondness  upon  the  olden  times.  We  associate  with  them 
notions  of  simplicity  and  purity,  for  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  there  is  in  fact  little  foundation ;  and  we  contemplate  the 
persons  who  acted  in  them  a  distinguished  part,  ivith  emotions 
not  unlike  to  those  with  which  we  survey  the  mouldering  mo¬ 
numents  of  ancient  architecture,  or  trace,  in  the  construction  of 
castellated  mansions,  the  ruins  of  which  still  are  preserved,  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  the  social  intercourse  of  the  days 
that  are  past.  From  this  cause  alone,  the  Crusades  must  have 
excited  no  small  degree  of  interest ;  but  these  singular  expe¬ 
ditions  hold  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  exhibit  human  nature  in  so  peculiar  a  light,  and 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  state  of  Europe  in  re¬ 
spect  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  that  no  historian  of  that 
period  could  overlook  them.  Much  interesting  information 
with  regard  to  them  has  accordingly  been  collected  by  several « 
of  our  best  historical  writers,  and  the  events  which  arose  out  of 
them  have  been  minutely  detailed  b^’  ecclesiastical  historians, 
who  viewed  them  in  reference  to  religion,  or  to  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  church.  Bohgarsius,  in  the  valuable  work 
which  he  enUtled  “  Gresta  Dei  per  Francos,”  has  given  to  the 

Sublic  a  great  variety  of  productions  by  which  they  are  eluci- 
ated.  Fabricius,  with  his  accustomed;  industry,  has  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  a  number  of 
authors  who  had  devoted  their  researches  to  this  subject ;  and 
Sigonius,  the  archbishop  of  Tyre,  Matthew'  Paris,  and  even 
Maimbourg,  may,  with  much  advantage,  be  particularly  con¬ 
sulted. 

But,  although  so  much  has  been  already  done,  and  although 
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there  be  few  readers  who  have  not  formed  a  general  and  tolenu 
bly  accurate  idea  of  the  crusades,  there  was  perhaps  room  for 
a  work  in  our  own  language  exclusively  appropriate  to  them, 
and  there  was  reason  to  anticipate  that  sue  a  work,  faithfully 
and  judiciously  executed,  would  be  perused  with  considerable 
interest. 

Mr.  Mills,  to  whose  history  of  Mahommedanism  we  lately 
adverted,  has  undertaken  and  executed  such  a  work  as  that  to 
which  we  have  now  alluded.  He  has  evidently  prepared  him. 
self  for  it  by  much  diligent  research;  he  has  mentioned  the 
authorities  upon  which  he  has  relied,  with  a  minuteness  equally 
creditable  to  himself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  reader ;  and  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  he  has  faithfully  investigated  the  works 
^hich  he  has  enumerated.  It  is  but  justice  to  him,  however,  to  pre¬ 
mise,  that  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen  has  difficulties  which  it 
would  have  required  much  skill  and  address  completely  to  sur¬ 
mount.  Although  there  be  apparently  only  one  object  to  be 
kept  in  view,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  give  to  the  narration  that 
unity  and  that  clearness  which  are  so  fascinating,  and  indeed  so 
requisite  in  historical  composition.  The  crusaders  left  Europe 
in  different  bodies,  and  at  different  periods.  In  their  various 
enterprises  there  was  much  similarity ;  and  amidst  the  recurring 
details  of  these  enterprises,  a  reader  is  often  bewildered  and 
exhausted.  This,  in  the  present  work,  is  much  increased  by  a 
practice  adopted  by  the  author,  to  the  cause  of  which  we  shall 
presently  more  particularly  allude.  Instead  of  uniformly  in- 
troducing  the  numerous  leaders  or  conspicuous  personages 
by  their  names,  he  frc(iuently  gives  to  them  the  titles  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them,  or  styles  them  by  the  cities  or  dis- 
tricts  over  which  they  ruled,  and  in  this  way  he  has  rendered 
his  narrative  so  intricate — we  speak  I'rom  what  we  ourselves 
experienced — that  it  is  requisite  often  to  stop  short  when  we  are 
most  eager  to  advance,  and  to  look  back  tnreugh  many  pages 
before  we  can  recognize  the  knigHt  of  whose  brilliant  career  we 
had  been  reading.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  notwith. 
standing  the  pleasure  derived  from  those  splendid  deeds  of  he¬ 
roism  which  the  crusaders  sometimes  performed,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  excited  by  the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  which,  upon 
trying  occasions,  they  so  frequently  displayed,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  not  to  be  disgusted  by  their  dissensions,  their  libertinism, 
and  their  cruelty,  all  of  them  in  themselves  sufficiently  detesta¬ 
ble,  but  rendered  still  more  so  from  being  perpetrated  under 
the  purest  of  religions,  and  fur  the  avowed  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  cause  of  that  beneficent  Saviour,  whose  kingdom 
was  nut  uf  this  world,  and  who  has  invariably  representid 
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kindness  and  humanity  as  the  true  expressions  of  attachment  to 
his  doctrine. 

We  had  before  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Mills's  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Gibbon,  and  as  this  is  to  be  found  decisively  in  the 
present  work,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  word  of  counsel 
with  respect  to  it  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  alike 
the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  an  author  to  form  his  own  style, 
and  to  communicate  in  his  own  natural  manner  the  fruit  of  his 
inquiry  or  reflection.  The  spring  of  the  mind  is  weakened  by 
being  constantly  cramped,  and  that  flow  of  composition  which 
•nay  be  expected  when  a  person  without  effort  tells  what  he 
knows,  is  unavoidably  checked  when  he  must  consider  whether 
what  he  says  is  in  conformity  to  the  {)attern  which  he  has  bound 
himself  to  copy.  But  of  all  writers,  the  most  hazardous  to 
choose  for  this  purpose  is  Gibbon.  Singularly  forcible  and  elo¬ 
quent  as  he  often  is,  even  he  is  not  able  always  to  sustain  the 
elevation  from  which  he  is  unwilling  to  descend  i  and  when  he 
comes  to  detail,  as  all  liistorians  must,  matters  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  subject,  and  the  pompous  expression  with  which  it  ' 
is  encumbered.  Still,  however,  the  spint  of  genius  breathes 
through  ail  his  writings,  and  he  is  splendid  from  the  rich  re¬ 
sources  to  which  he  had  access.  But  when  his  garb  is  assumed 
by  humbler  men,— -and  let  notour  author  be  mortiflod  that  he  is 
included  amongst  this  number, — what  was  the  occasional  fault 
of  Gibbon,  becomes  the  leading  feature  of  their  compositions ; 
for  in  their  anxiety  to  attain  to  magnificence  of  diction,  they  em¬ 
ploy  phrases  and  inversions  of  language,  which  often  draw 
away  attention  from  the  valuable  matter  which  they  may  have 
collected,  and  fix  it  upon  the  artificial  and  sometimes  ludicrous 
mode  in  which  that  matter  is  unfortunately  conveyed.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Mills  would  have  written 
much  more  clearly,  and  not  certainly  with  less  elegance,  had  he 
not  kept  so  steadily  before  him  the  great  historian  of  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  may  just  farther 
remark,  that  we  have  occasionally  observed,  in  the  course  of 
our  perusal  of  the  work,  some  errors  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
words,  and  some  affected  expressions,  from  which  we  should 
have  thought  that  so  practised  a  writer  would  be  free ;  but  up¬ 
on  these  slight  blemishes  we  have  no  wish  to  enlarge,  being  much 
more  pleased  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding  the  remarks  which 
we  have  judged  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make,  Mr.  Mills  has  given 
to  the  public  a  valuable  work,  from  which  much  information 
may  be  derived,  and  many  parts  of  which  will  be  read  with 
great  interest. 
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It  would  far  exceed  the  limit*  which  we  must  ol>serve,  to  give 
a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  crusades ;  and  this,  from  the 
various  excellent  summaries  vihich  have  already  been  furnished, 
is  wholly  unnecessary.  We  shall  enable  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment  of  the  work  now  under  review,  and  to  pe¬ 
ruse  it,  perhaps,  with  more  advantage,  by  submitting  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  origin  of  the  Crusades,— upon  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  degree  of  success  by  which 
they  were  attended,— upon  the  character  of  those  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  them, — and  upt»n  the  effects  which  have  been  produced 
by  them  upon  the  state  of  Europe. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Crusades. — From  the  time  that  Christianity 
was  disseminated  through  countries  remote  from  Palestine,  the 
converts  often  dwelt  with  reverence  upon  the  Holy  I.aod,  asso¬ 
ciating  with  feelings  of  piety  and  devotion,  those  hallowed  re¬ 
gions  whii  h  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er,  or  which  had  witnessed  the  awful  events  of  his  sufferings,  his 
death,  and  his  resurrection.  Of  this  state  of  mind,  originating 
in  the  most  amiable  dispositions  of  our  nature,  superstition  early 
took  advanta^.  It  inculcated  that  by  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
and  prostration  before  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  divine  favour 
would  be  effectually  obtained ;  and  it  cast  around  those  who  had 
performed  the  arduous  journey*  a  degree  of  sanctity,  which 
blended  with  what  was  conceived  tp  be  a  duty  of  religion,  the 
sweetest  gratification  of  ambition.  For  many  ages,  accordingly, 
individual  {ulgrims  had  flocked  to  Palestine,  and  numbers  had 
occasionally  associated  together  to  encourage  one  another,  by 
sharing  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  encountered.  After  Jeru¬ 
salem  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  enemies  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  pilgrims  were  often  harosseil  and  insulted,  although  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  sepulchre  was  not  withdrawn ;  and  under 
the  Turkish  dynasty,  which  in  the  1 1th  century  had  obtained 
possession  of  Palestine,  their  sufferings  were  increased.  Upon 
their  return  to  Europe,  they  eiilargetl  on  the  calamities  to 
which  they  had  lx?en  subjected,  dwelling  upon  the  scandal  and 
the  guilt  of  not  endeavouring  to  rescue  from  the  pollutefl  hands 
of  the  Infidels,  places  which  should  be  so  dear  to  Christians ; 
and  Gregory  the  Seventh,  believing  tliat  by  encouraging  such 
an  attempt  he  might  aggrandize  the  Church,  made  prepara* 
tions  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Political  reasons,  however, 
more  immediately  affecting  his  interest,  induced  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  design :  but  it  was  renewed  under  his  successor,  and 
renewed  amidst  circumstances  so  favourable,  that  it  was,  upon  a 
scale  much  more  extensive  than  bad  probably  before  been 
contemplated,  commenced  and  prosecuted.  The  immediate 
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cause  of  the  measures  wliich  soon  were  adopted,  was  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  rousing 
the  passions,  and  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the  multitudes  who  lis¬ 
tened  with  amazement  and  delight  to  the  glowing  representa¬ 
tions  and  the  powerful  arguments  which  he  placed  before  them. 
We  quote  the  account  of  him  given  by  our  author. 

In  times  when  s  pilfi^rimage  to  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  the  duty  of 
every  Christian,  and  when  war  was  the  occupation  and  the  delight  of  Eu- 
'  rope,  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  France,  kindled  that  false  and  fatal  zeal 
which,  for  two  centuries,  spread  its  devastating  and  consuming  fires.  In 
his  youth,  he  iierformed  feudal  military  service,  under  the  banners  ol  Eus¬ 
tace  de  Bouillon,  father  of  Godfrey  tne  sixth  Duke  of  Lorraine ;  but  he 
did  not  long  aspire  after  the  honours  of  a  hero.  He  became  the  husband  of 
a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Roussy ;  but  as  she  was  old,  poor,  and  ugly, 
his  vanity  and  ambition  were  not  gratified  by  the  marru^.  His  next 
racters  were  those  of  a  priest  and  an  Anenorite ;  and  sin<x,  in  his  subse¬ 
quent  life,  he  was  ustuUy  clad  in  the  weeds  of  a  solitary,  his  cotemporaries 
sumamed  him  The  Hermit.  As  the  last  means  of  expiating  some  errors  of 
his  early  days,  he  resolved  to  undergo  the  pains  and  perils  of  a  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land.  When  he  started  from  the  shade  of  obscurity,  his  small 
and  mean  person  was  macerated  by  austerities ;  bis  face  was  thin,  and  care¬ 
worn  ;  but  his  eye  spoke  thought  and  feeling,  and  atoned  for  the  general 
insigi^cance  of  his  appearance.  His  imagination  was  sanguine,  but  hig 
j  advent  was  weak,  and  therefore  his  long-continued  speculations  upon  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  cloister  and  cell  ended  in  dreams  of  rapture.  He  fanci^  him¬ 
self  invested  with  divine  authority,  and  what  in  truth  was  but  the  vision  of 
a  heated  mind,  he  believed  to  be  a  communication  from  heaven.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  preach  the  deliverance  of  the  8<-pidchre.  He  accordingly  traversed 
Italy  and  France.  His  dress  expressed  self-abasement  and  mortification: 
it  was  only  a  coarse  woollen  shirt  and  a  hermit's  mantle.  His  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  wa;i  a^temious,  but  his  qualities  did  not  consist  of  those  selfish  penances 
which  are  the  usu^  virtues  of  the  recluse.  He  distributed  amongst  the 
poor  those  gifts  which  gratitude  showered  upon  himaeif ;  he  reclaimed  the 
sinner ;  terminated  disputes,  and  sowed  the  germs  of  virtue.  He  was  every 
where  hailed  and  considered  as  the  man  of  U^,  and  even  the  hairs  which 
fell  from  his  mule  were  treasured  by  the  ^ple  as  relics.  His  exhortationa 
to  vengeance  on  the  Turks  were  heard  with  rapture,  because  they  refiected 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  day.  The  love  also  of  romantic  Mventure, 
and  the  desire  of  chivalric  danger,  sympathized  with  the  advice  of  the 
preacher." 

Powerfully  as  the  eloejuence  of  such  a  man  was  adapted  to  in¬ 
flame  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  multitudes,  it 
would  have  failetl,  as  former  representations  had  done,  in  form¬ 
ing  the  determincHl  purpose  which  it  minc'd  to  create,  had  not  other 
causes  wonderfully  comhinc'd  their  influence.  The  Pope,  whilst 
he  partook  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  hermit  diflused,  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  purpose  to  assist  him  by  earthly  motives.  However 
erroneous  were  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  facility  of  sub¬ 
duing  Palestine,  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  if  numbers  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles  engaged  in  the  crusades,  there  would 
accrue  to  the  church  an  increase  of  wealth  and  of  power;  that  va* 
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luable  legacies  would,  in  the  warmth  of  devotion,  be  bequeathed  to 
it,  and  that  the  spirit  which  had  been  awakened  tended  to  deepen 
the  reverence  with  which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  regard¬ 
ed.  The  formation  of  so  many  armies  devoted  to  a  distant  en¬ 
terprise,  would  also  weaken  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  leave 
them  less  able  to  rerist  his  encroachments,  or  to  set  limits  to  his 
pretensions.  We  think  this  view  of  the  subject,  opposite  as  it  is 
to  what  Mosheim  entertained,  fully  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
Gregory,  which  has  been  already  detiuled.  The  Pontiff  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  he  discerned  that  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  im¬ 
press^,  summoned  a  council  at  Placentia,  to  which  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Alexius  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  repured,  to  so¬ 
licit,  in  behalf  of  their  master,  that  assistance  against  the  alarming 
encroachments  of  the  Turks,  the  formidable  nature  of  which  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  previously  appreciate.  When  it 
was  thus  apparent  that  any  plan  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre 
would  be  aided  by  the  imperial  friendship  and  resources,  and 
when  this  circumstance  had  produced  its  natural  effect,  the  Pope 
convened  the.  celebrated  council  of  Clermont,  which  he  honoured 
vrith  his  own  presence,  adding  the  efficacy  of  his  revered  elo¬ 
quence  to  the  fervent  appeals  of  the  hermit.  The  immense  mul¬ 
titude  listened  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  with  the  most  rap¬ 
turous  enthusiasm ;  they  exclaimed,  it  is  the  will  of  God 
they  crowded  around  him  to  receive  the  cross  which  he  blessed 
as  the  sacred  badge  of  their  mety,  and,  under  the  conviction 
that  they  were  obeying  the  will  of  heaven,  they  determined  to 
leave  their  friends,  and  kindred,  and  occupations,  to  spread  de¬ 
solation,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  suffering  or  to  death  in  a 
distant  and  unknown  land.  Still,  however,  this  excitement  might 
have  passed  away  had  not  they  who  felt  it  been  guided  by  other 
'  motives.  The  sovereigns  of  the  great  European  nations  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  expressions  of  zeal  for  the  strange  war¬ 
fare  that  was  contemplated ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  so  far  shared  the  temper  of  the  age  as  really  to  feel  that 
seal ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  whilst  they  encouraged  their 
nobles  and  their  vassals  to  take  arms,  none  of  themselves  led  the 
first  bands  of  the  crusaders.  It  may  therefore  be  with  much  rea¬ 
son  inferred,  that  they  cherished  the  idea  that  they  would  thus 
be  freed  from  the  aristocratical  influence  which,  in  feudal  times, 
so  much  circumscribed  the  royal  prerogative.  The  crusades  pre¬ 
sented  certainly  a  promising  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  long  struggled  to  secure.  The 
absence  of  the  great  barons  gave  vast  advantage  to  the  monarch  for 
encroaching  upon  their  jurisdictions }  there  was  every  proba- 
tnlity  that  numbers  of  them  would  be  cut  off'}  and  even  upon  the 
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supposition  of  the  greater  part  of  them  returning,  it  was  evident 
that  they  would  return  to  exhausted  resources,  and  that  the 
flower  of  their  dependents  would  no  longer  reinmn  to  encircl** 
their  banners.  The  peace  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  those  fitted  to  bear  arms  being  sent  on 
enterprises  so  remote,  must  also  have  been  discerned  to  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  crown  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all 
these  circumstances  were  overlooked,  or  that  they  did  not  com¬ 
bine  with  the  love  of  religion  in  deciding  the  part  which  the  sove¬ 
reign  princes  determined  to  act. 

The  barons,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  activity  and 
the  glory  of  war,  actuated  by  the  high  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 
the  crusades  strengthened  but  did  not  create,  and  anticipating, 
perhaps,  splendid  conquests  in  those  wide  and  favoured  regions, 
which  they  had  little  doubt  would  yield  to  their  valour,  were  ex¬ 
cited  to  embark  in  the  crusades,  by  the  strongest  motives  which, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  could  influ¬ 
ence  the  mind — motives  which  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  no  doubt 
strengthened,  but  which,  where  it  was  not  supposed  that  much 
piety  was  cherished,  induced  some  of  the  most  haughty  and  li¬ 
centious  of  the  barons  with  ardour  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
banners  of  the  cross. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  appear  to  have  felt,  in  all 
its  force,  the  infatuation  and  mistaken  zeal  which  the  dis¬ 
courses  they  had  heard  were  so  well  adapted  to  kindle ;  and 
that  zeal  was  kept  alive  and  exercised  by  the  gratifying  assur¬ 
ances  which  they  received  from  the  Pontiff,  that  they  would 
thus  do  effectual  penance  for  their  sins,  acquire  the  divine 
favour  in  this  world,  and  gain  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  if 
they  fell  in  what  was  held  forth  as  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  Urban  II.  in  his  celebrated  oration  at  the  Council  of 
Clermont,  strengthened  this  fascinating  and  impelling  delusion : 
“  You  will  be  extolled,”  he  said,  “  through  all  ages  if  you 

rescue  your  brethren  from  danger.  To  those  present,  in 
**  Grod's  name  I  command  this ;  to  the  absent,  I  enjoin  it.  liCt 
“  such  as  are  going  to  fight  for  Christianity  put  the  form  of  the 
“  cross  upon  their  garments,  that  they  may  outwardly  demon- 
“  strate  the  love  arising  from  their  inward  faith,  enjoying,  by  the 
“  gift  of  God  and  the  privilege  of  St.  Peter,  absolution  from  nil 
“  their  crimes :  let  this  in  the  meantime  soothe  the  labours  of 
**  their  journey,  satisfied  that  they  shall  obtain  after  death  the 
**  advantages  of  a  blessed  martyrdom.”  Recurring  to  this  gratts 
ful  theme,  he  thus  continued  his  oration ;  **  God  will  be  gracious 
**  to  those  who  undertake  this  expedition,  that  they  may  have  a 
**  favourable  year,  both  in  abundance  of  produce  and  in  serenity 
<•  of  season.  Those  who  may  die  w'ill  enter  the  mansions  of 
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“  heaven,  while  the  living  shall  behold  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 
“  Blessed  are  they  who,  called  to  these  occupations,  shall  inherit 
“  such  a  recompense.”  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  from 
the  multitude  that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  He  rmsed  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  attributed  the  unanimity  which  had  been  displayed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  admonished  the  people  to  take 
as  their  war-cry  the  words  which  they  had  used,  E^us  vult” 
**  Tears,  and  groans,  and  acclamations,'’  Mr.  Mills  remarks, 
«  were  the  answers  of  the  Christian  multitude,  to  the  exhorta< 
tion  of  their  spiritual  lord.  The  whole  assembly  knelt,  and  the 
Cardinal  Gregory  poured  forth  in  their  name  a  general  confes- 
slon  of  sins.  Every  one  smote  his  breast  in  sorrow,  and  the 
“  Pope,  stretching  forth  his  hands,  absolved  and  blessed  theni.”. 
When  the  causes  which  have  now  been  enumerated,  are  taken 
into  view,  our  surprise  at  the  infatuation  which  spread  through¬ 
out  Europe,  must  in  a  great  degree  cease ;  it  was  just  what,  from 
human  nature  so  situaUxl  and  wrapped  in  intellectual  darkness, 
might  have  been  expected. 

II.  Mode  in  which  the  crusades  were  conducted,  and 
the  degree  of  success  by  which  they  were  attended. — The 
multitudes  who  had  assumed  the  cross,  and  who  vowed  to 
march  to  Palestine,  presented  a  military  body  very  difierent 
from  the  armies  by  which  European  warfare  had  been  for  a 
long  time  conducted.  Under  the  feudal  system,  the  different 
barons  or  chiefs,  from  the  sovereign  downwards,  called  out  their 
retainers,  who  were  bound  to  obey  the  summons,  and  who 
looked  to  their  own  chieftains  as  the  persons  to  whom  they 
more  immediately  owed  allegiance ;  by  them  they  were  guided, 
and  the  conduct  of  any  enterprise  was  vested  in  the  lords. 
But  the  order  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  obeyed  by  numbers 
who  would  not  have  been  enrolled  had  not  that  order  been  is¬ 
sued  ;  all  ranks  considered  themselves  as  called  by  heaven,  and 
as  thus  exempted  from  the  discipline  and  subordination  which  in 
any  common  warfare  would  have  been  observed.  One  part  indeed 
naturally  adhered  to  the  .standards  under  which  they  had 
usually  served ;  but  an  iu)mense  multitude,  impatient  of  delay, 
and  burning  with  enthusia.stic  desire  to  display  their  valour 
against  the  infidels,  considered  all  provision  and  preparation  as 
useless,  and  determined,  under  the  guidance  of  superior  power, 
at  once  to  commence  their  march.  This  infatuated  multitude 
was  divided  into  three  armies,  if  to  such  an  asst'mblage  the 
epithet  can  be  applied.  The  first  band  perished  wrctch^ly  in 
Bulgaria ;  the  second,  which  was  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  course  with  their  predecessors,  boldly  opposed 
the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to  struggle;  but  inexperienced 
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in  the  art  of  war,  and  destitute  of  the  supplies  which  they  re¬ 
quired,  they  encountered  the  most  grievous  sufferings.  After 
obtaining  some  splendid  advantages,  they  were  scattered  in 
terror,  and  only  a  very  few  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople.  The  third  division  exceeded  in  numbers,  and 
in  savage  and  debasing  enthusiasm,  ail  who  had  gone  before 
them.  Historians  record  that  they  united  in  adopting  the  hor¬ 
rible  superstition  of  adoring  and  following  a  goat  and  a  goose, 
which  they  believed,  with  shocking  intellectual  perversion,  to 
be  filled  with  the  divine  Spirit.  In  the  fury  of  their  savage 
zeal  they  sacrificed  seven  hundred  Jews,  whom  they  detested 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  hastened  forward  to 
display  the  same  zeal  against  the  infidels  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Their  numl)er8  and  their  ferocity  spread  universal  consterna¬ 
tion  ;  they  ventured  to  attack  a  strong  city  in  Hungary,  but 
when  the  siege  was  about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  they 
were  unaccountably  struck  with  a  panic.  They  fled,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  in  the  wildest  disorder;  they  were  pursued 
with  such  slaughter,  that  the  Danube,,  as  our  author  rather 
hyperbolically,  we  presume,  has  expressed  it,  ran  for  several 
days  red  with  their  blood,  and  merely  a  wretched  remnant  was 
able  to  penetrate  to  Constantinople. 

Whilst  this  ignorant  and  outrageous  multitude  were  thus 
meeting  the  sad  fate  that  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  gal¬ 
lant  knights  who  had  assum^  the  cross  were  marshalling  their 
forces,  and  preparing,  in  the  spirit  of  military  enterprize,  to 
commence  their  perilous  journey.  They  divided  the  troops 
into  different  bands,  and  resolved  by  different  ways  to  advance 
to  the  scene  in  which  they  were  eager  to  shew  their  valour. 
The  most  distinguished  in  rank,  who  thus  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  their  enthusiastic  followers,  were  Godfrey  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France, 
Robert  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Raymond  of  Tholouse,  Bohemond,  and  Tancred.  Of  these, 
whether  we  regard  the  virtues  of  his  life,  or  the  destination 
which  awaited  him,  the  most  eminent  was  Godfrey,  and  we 
lay  before  our  readers  part  of  the  representation  of  him  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  present  work. 

The  father  of  Godfrey  the  sixth,  was  Eustace,  the  second  Count  of 
Boulogne,  celebrated  for  nis  bravery  and  power  among  the  puissant  and 
courageous  lords  of  Belmuin.  His  mother  was  Ida,  daughter  of  Godfrey 
le  Barbu,  duke  of  the  Lower  Lorraine.  He  was  apparently  destined  to 
act  a  great  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  for  nature  had  bounteously 
bestowed  on  him  her  choicest  gifts.  His  understanding  was  enriched  with 
such  knowledge  and  learning  as  his  times  possessed :  and  his  ready  use  of 
the  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  (one  of  their  residts)  the  Roman  laiiguages,  qua- 
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lified  him  for  the  office  of  mediator  among  confederated  but  diiputing  na- 
tiona.  The  gentlest  manners  were  united  to  the  firmest  spirit :  the  amiable¬ 
ness  of  virtue  to  its  commanding  gravity.  He  was  alike  distinguished  for 
political  courage  and  personal  bravery.  His  lofty  mind  was  capable  of  the 
grandest  enterprises ;  his  deportment  was  moral ;  his  piety  was  fervent ; 
and  he  appeaml,  perhaps,  to  be  better  fitted  for  a  cloistw  of  reformed 
monks,  than  for  the  command  of  a  furious  and  licentious  soldiery*  He  re¬ 
gretted  the  stem  necessity  which  drew  him  from  the  immediate  service  of 
God;  but,  when  in  arms,  he  was  a  hero,  and  his  martial  zeal  in  the  causi> 
of  heaven  was  always  directed  by  pradence  and  tempered  by  philanthropy.” 

From  this  delightful  conclusion  of  the  description,  some  ae- 
duction  must  unfortunately  be  made,  for  there  were  occasions, 
and  these  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Mills,  when  Godfrey 
stained  his  high  renown  by  uncalled-for  cruelty ;  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  eminent  for  his  hu¬ 
manity,  which  was  extinguished  only  in  the  ferocity  of  religious 
zeal. 


The  approach  of  such  formidable  armaments,  and  the  report 
of  the  desolation  which  marked  their  progress,  filled  the  emperor 
Alexius  with  consternation,  and,  dreading  that  an  attempt  might 
be  made  against  his  own  throne,  even  by  those  whose  aid  he 
had  invoked  for  its  support,  he  determine  so  to  weaken  their 
strength  that  he  might  not  be  overwhelmed  by  it.  He  instruct¬ 
ed  his  dependents  to  measure  their  supplies  to  the  crusaders 
with  a  sparing  hand ;  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  restrain  the 
hostile  efforts  which  were  made  against  them ;  and,  having  got 
into  his  possession  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  whose 
splendid  armament,  which  had  been  embarked  on  the  shores  of 
Italy,  had  been  dispersed,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  do  homage, 
and  treated  him,  under  the  guise  of  magnificent  hospitality,  as 
a  captive  or  a  prisoner.  Godfrey,  overcoming  with  much  mili¬ 
tary  skill  the  many  obstacles  and  sufferings  by  which  he  was 
overtaken,  had  approached  the  capital  ‘of  the  empire ;  and, 
having  heard  with  indignation  of  tlie  treatment  of  the  Count 
of  Vermandois,  he  in  revenge  permitted  his  troops  to  ravage  the 

Elains  of  Thrace.  The  timid  but  politic  emperor  was  alarmed 
y  this  display  of  intrepidity,  and  he  instantly  dispatched  two 
of  the  companions  of  the  Count,  to  assure  Godfrey,  that  upon  his 
arrival  he  should  find  that  nobleman  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
liberty.  We  must  pass  over  the  different  negotiations  between 
Alexius  and  the  chiefs  of  the  crusaders,  sufficiently  evincing  the 
coldness  and  distrust  vnth  which  they  were  regarded ;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  negotiations  was,  that  the  whole  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gallant  Tancred,  whose  character,  our  author 
justly  remarks,  shone  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  lustre,  did  ho¬ 
mage,  reluctantly  it  certainly  was,  to  the  emperor. 
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Having  thus  completed  their  arrangements  widi  their  impe-* 
rial  ally,  they  proceeded  on  their  route,  and,  upon  reaching  the 
plains  of  Nice,  united  their  forces  to  get  possession  of  the 
dty.  They  prosecuted  the  siege  amidst  hardships  from  which 
even  the  imagination  revolts,  with  the  most  intrepid  and  pa¬ 
tient  heroism ;  but  the  prize  for  which  they  contended  at  the 
expense  of  suffering  and  of  blood  was  wrested  from  them  by 
Alexius.  His  troops  had  intercepted  the  wife  and  the  daughter 
of  the  sultan,  who  dreading  the  sack  of  the  town,  had  fled  from 
it ;  he  then  opened  a  negotiation  upon  terms  so  much  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  those  expected  from  the  crusaders,  that  Nice  was 
surrendered  to  him ;  and  when  the  European  forces  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  what  they  anticipated  as  the  decisive  assault,  the  im¬ 
perial  banner  was  displayed  from  the  walls.  Indignation  and 
contempt  filled  their  breasts,  but  they  were  compelled  to  ac¬ 
quiesce,  and  the  soidiers  having  been  soothed  by  the  liberal 
gifts  of  the  emperor,  they  proceeded  from  the  capital  of  Bithy- 
nia  to  open  their  way  to  the  holy  city.  They  had  only  for  a 
few  days  marched  towards  Antioch,  when,  undismayed  by  the 
(all  of  bis  capital,  the  sultan,  having  summoned  around  him  a 
numerous  army,  attacked  them  after  their  forces  had  been  di¬ 
vided,  commencing  with  the  division  of  Bbhemond,  which  was 
the  least  numerous.  After  a  sanguinarv  contest,  the  issue  of 
which  was  long  doubtful,  victory  declared  for  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  the  Turkish  spoils  amply  repaid  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  This  battle,  commonly  styled  the  battle  of  Dorylaum, 
gave  vigour  to  their  resolution,  and  they  resumed  their  distress- 
iog  march  through  the  country  of  Phrygia.  Here  they  had  to 
contend  with  evils  more  formidable  than  had  yet  assailed 
them.  The  co-operation  of  the  emperor  was  feeble,  and 
they  sunk  under  heat  reflected  from  a  dry  and  sterile  soil. 
**  In  one  day  five  hundred  people  died ;  women,  no  longer 
able  to  afford  sustenance  to  their  infants,  exposed  their 
“  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  Many  of  the  horses 
**  perished,  and  the  baggage  (it  was  a  lamentable  yet  a  laugha- 
“  ble  ^ht,  says  an  eye-witness)  was  placed  on  the  backs  of 
goats,  of  hogs,  and  of  dogs.”  When  they  at  length  reached 
more  fertile  regions,  even  the  plenty  which  surrounded  them 
proved  destructive ;  they  threw  themselves  into  the  first  rivers 
that  presented  themselves,  and  not  adverting  to  their  debility, 
voraciously  devoured  food  which  they  could  not  digest,  and 
which  thus  to  many  occasioned  a  lamentable  death.  To  the 
subridiary  enterprises  which  were  now  undertaken,  and  even  to 
the  establishment  of  the  LaUn  state  of  Edessa,  important  as 
were  the  effects  of  this  upon  the  crusades,  we  cannot  advert ; 
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ve  can  merely  detail,  that  having  reached  Antioch,  they  in¬ 
vested  it,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  with  which  its  strength 
was  contemplated,  and  the  few  means  which  they  possessed  for 
carrying  on  so  foimidable  a  siege.  Whilst  conducting  the 
siege,  they  had  to  struggle  with  the  horrors  of  famine,  and 
these  were  aggravated  by  the  desertion  of  many  whose  faith  or 
whose  zeal  yielded  to  the  sufl'erings  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
They  succe^ed,  however,  by  a  stratagem,  in  getting  possession 
of  Antioch ;  but  new  disasters  await^  them ;  a  second  famine 
spread  desolation  and  misery;  and  Alexius,  probably  consider¬ 
ing  that  their  fate  was  sealed,  withdrew  his  troops,  leaving 
them  to  bear  alone  the  hostilities  which  were  directed  against 
them.  In  this  season  of  suffering  and  despair,  they  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  influence  of  superstition,  to  w'hich,  as  the  last 
metlioil  of  saving  them  from  destruction,  they  had  recourse. 
Visions  were  reported,  in  which  assurances  of  ultimate  success 
were  promised.  It  was  announced  by  a  priest,  that  St.  An¬ 
drew  had  revealed  to  him,  that  the  lance  which  pierced  the 
side  of  our  Saviour,  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  nt 
Antioch ;  that  if  it  was  sought  for  it  would  be  found,  and  that 
it  would  render  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  find  it  invincible. 
The  revelation  was  believed;  or  assert^  by  the  chiefs  to  be  so ; 
the  spear  was,  as  might  be  expected,  discovered ;  and  an  im¬ 
pulse  was  thus  given  to  the  hopes  and  the  courage  of  the  troops, 
to  which  the  splendid  victory  that  saved  them  from  destruction 
must  in  a  great  degree  be  attributed,  llescucd  by  that  victory 
from  the  ruin  which  hung  over  them,  they  still  lingered  at  An¬ 
tioch  ;  they  were  desert^  by  the  Count  of  Vermandois ;  they 
were  visited  by  a  pestilence,  which  in  a  few  months  cut  off 
a  hundred  thousand  persons ;  the  dissensions  of  the  leaders 
paralyzed  their  efforts,  or  susp<mded  their  designs ;  and  again 
they  had  to  endure  famine,  of  which  the  following  representa¬ 
tion  will  give  the  liveliest  idea:  “  They  were  soon  reduced  to 
“  their  old  resources  of  d«jgs  flesh  and  human  carcases.  Thev 
“  bn)ke  open  the  tombs  of  the  Mussulmans,  rip{)ed  up  the  bcl- 
lies  of  tile  dead  for  gold,  and  then  dressed  and  eat  the  frag- 
«  ments  of  the  flesh.”  Although  there  may  be  in  this  and  si¬ 
milar  representations  some  exaggeration,  it  seems  unquestiona¬ 
ble  that  the  crusaders  had  fretjuently  been  driven  to  such  ex¬ 
tremity  of  hunger,  as  not  to  shrink  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
men;  a  fact  evincing  more  strongly  than  any  d^ription  the 
depth  of  misery  in  which  they  were  involved.  At  length  they 
set  forward  towards  Jerusalem,  the  great  object  of  their  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  Mr.  Mills  thus  describes  their  feelings,  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  holy  city. 
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**  On  the  third  day  after  their  arrival  at  Raiuula,  the  soldiers  and  ^ple 
took  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  soon  reached  the  town,  which  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  its  sacred  and  its  Roman  days,  had  assumed  the  diftmnt  names  of 
Emmaus  dtnd  Nicopolis.  The  holy  dty  was  then  in  view,  every  heart 
glowed  with  rapture,  every  eye  was  bathed  in  tears.  The  word  Jerusalem 
was  repeated  in  tumultuous  wonder  by  a  thousand  tongues,  and  those  who 
beheld  the  blessed  spot  called  their  friends  to  witness  the  glorious  sight. 
All  passed  pains  were  forgotten ;  a  moment’s  happiness  outweighed  years 
of  sorrow.  In  their  warm  imaginations  the  seputciu’e  was  redeemed,  and 
the  cross  triumjphcd  over  the  crescent.  But  with  that  rapidity  of  thought 
which  distinguJslies  minds  when  strongly  agitated  by  pa^on,  the  joy  of 
the  stranger  and  the  fierceness  of  the  wamor  was  changed  in  a  moment  for 
religious  ideas  and  feelings.  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  the  subject  of  holy  rejoicing ;  but  it  was  the  place 
of  his  sufferings  also,  and  true  devotion  full  of  self-abasement  and  gratitude 
is  as  strongly  affected  by  the  causes  and  circumstances  as  the  conscqucncts 
of  the  great  sacrifice.  The  soldier  became  in  an  instant  the  simple  pilgrim; 
his  lance  and  sword  were  thrown  aside;  he  wept  over  the  ground  which  he 
said  his  Saviour  had  wept  over,  and  it  was  only  with  naked  feet  that  he 
could  wmthily  approach  the  scat  of  man’s  redemption.” 

In  this  state  of  excitement,  despising  all  danger,  and  es¬ 
teeming  precaution  as  the  evidence  of  enfeebled  faith,  they 
invest^  and  attacked  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  filled 
with  consternation ;  but  when  they  discerned  the  imperfect 
preparations  of  the  Christians,  they  resumed  their  courage, 
and  drove  the  assmlants  from  the  walls.  This  repulse  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all  calamities.--^ 
The  Emir  had  cut  off  the  springs  by  which  they  would  have 
been  supplied  with  water ;  the  Cedron  had,  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  been  converted  into  an  unwholesome  morass ;  tlie  mul¬ 
titude  dug  holes  in  the  ground,  to  which  they  applied  their  mouths, 
in  the  hope  that,  from  evaporation,  a  momentary  refreshment 
might  be  obtmncd ;  but  numbers  must  have  perished,  as  water 
could  be  found  only  after  travelling  several  miles,  exposed  to  the 
flying  but  exasperated  squadrons  of  the  Moslems.  The  same  or 
similar  devices  of  superstition  with  those  which  had  before  deli¬ 
vered  them,  were  again  employed ;  revelations  were  reported 
through  the  camp,  conveying  the  animating  assurance  that  Hea¬ 
ven  would  deliver  the  sacred  city  into  their  hands.  The  effect 
of  these  was  increased  by  the  religious  ceremonies  enjoined  by 
Peter  the  Hermit.  The  soldiers,  completely  armed,  made  a 
“  holy  procesuon  round  the  walls.  The  clergy,  with  naked  feet, 

‘  **  and  bearing  images  of  the  cross,  led  them  in  the  sacred  way. 
“  Cries  of  Deus  id  vtdt^  the  original  expression  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  dictated  the  crusades,  **  rent  the  air ;  and  tlie  people 
“  marched  to  the  melody  of  hymns  and  psalms,  and  not  to  the 
“  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.  On  Mount  Olivet,  they  pray- 
“  ed  for  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  their  approaching  conflict." — 
Hhcn  their  zeal  or  their  frenzy  bad  thus  b^n  wrought  up 
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rapture,  the  attempt  was  made  (on  the  15th  of  July  1099)  to 
'storm  Jerusalem,  every  man  coming  to  the  enterprise,  resolved 
either  to  die  for  Christ,  or  to  deliver  his  dty.  They* were  op¬ 
posed,  however,  by  courage  equal  to  their  own,  and  after  hOure 
of  dreadful  contest,  they  stood  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 

**  At  the  moment  when  w  spared  lost,  a  knight  was  seen  on  Mount 
Obvet,  waving  his  glittering  shidd  as  a  sign  to  the  soldiers  that  they  should 
rally  and  return  to  the  chaige.  Godfrey  and  Eustace  cried  to  the  army  that 
8t.  Geoi^  was  come  to  their  succour,  llie  languishing  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
was  revived ;  and  the  crusaders  returned  to  the  battle  with  pristine  anima¬ 
tion.  Fati^e  and  disability  vanished ;  the  weary  and  the  wounded  were 
no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  vigorous  and  the  active ;  the  princes,  the 
columns  of  the  army,  led  the  way ;  and  their  example  awoke  the  most  timid 
to  gallant  and  noble  daring.  Nor  were  the  women  to  be  restrained  from 
mingling  in  the  fight :  they  were  every  where  to  be  seen,  in  these  momenU 
of  peril  and  anxiety,  supporting  and  relieviim  their  fainting  friends." 

Thus  animated,  tney  at  length  Mre  down  all  opposition, 

and  the  glorious  ensign  of  the  cross  streamed  from  tne  walls.'* 

Having  succeeded,  Uirough  incredible  sufferings,  and  at  a 
frightful  expense  of  blood,  in  gaining  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
the  city,  with  a  small  contiguous  district,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant  conquests  of  particular  individuals,  was  erected  into  a  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  sovereignty  was  justly  and  wisely  conferred  upon 
Godfrey,  who,  however,  declined  the  ceremony  of  wearing  the 
crown  of  royalty  in  that  place  in  which  his  Saviour  had  worn  a 
crown  of  thorns.  Under  his  able,  though  unhappily  short  rrign, 
a  constitution  and  system  of  laws  were  framed,  oWuring  a  strikmg 
resemblance  to  the  feudal  system  of  government,  but  modiBea 
according  to  the  peculiar  utuation  of  those  who  were  placed  un¬ 
der  them.  Mr.  Mills  has  given  a  full  account  of  all  that  wu 
done  with  respect  to  these  important  arrangements,  and  unfold¬ 
ed  the  origin  and  the  rules  of  the  different  relimous  orders 
which,  taking  their  rise  in  Palestine,  for  a  considerable  time  act¬ 
ed  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  Christian  world.  It  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  but  we 
cannot  at  present  enter  upon  it. 

But  although  Jerusalem  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the 
in£dds,  and  a  Christian  throne  was  established  in  it,  there  was 
little  ground  to  hope  that  it  would  remain  long  secure,  or  even 
not  speedily  be  overthrown.  The  crusaders  were  at  an  immense 
distance  from  Europe,  and  although  fanaticism  did  bring  to  them 
many  supplies  of  forces,  yet  these  came  irregularly,  and  were 
often  little  fitted  for  adding  to  the  real  strength  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  .That  strength  was  also  much  impaired  by  the  selfish 
views  and  dissenrions  of  the  chiefs,  who,  when  the  hour  of  im¬ 
mediate  danger  was  passed,  gave  license  to  those  turbulent  dis¬ 
positions  which  they  had  |>ecn  accustomed  to  cherish.  The  pn* 
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pulaUon  by  which  they  were  encompassed,  both  from  political 
and  religious  motives,  viewed  them  with  the  most  rancorous  en¬ 
mity,  and,  possesnng  many  advantages  for  combining  agunst 
them,  plainly  wtdted  only  for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  de¬ 
feat  which  they  had  sustiuned.  Accordingly  the  successors  of 
Godfrey  were  unable  to  extend  thdr  dominion,  and  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  preservation  of  its  original  contracted  limits ;  and  re- 

B>ated  demands  were  made  upon  Europe  for  new  and  formida- 
e  armaments  to  restrain  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 
Tl^pse  applications  were  powerfully  enforced  by  the  celebrated 
St.  Bernard,  who  added  to  high  birth  all  the  ardour  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  ajl  the  7.eal  which  the  Hermit  had  displayed.  He 
employed  his  eloquence  in  rousing  the  spirit  which  had  glowed 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  first  crusaders,  and,  undismaved  by  the 
coldness  of  several  of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  addressea  and 
the  different  obstacles  with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  announc¬ 
ed  the  certainty  of  success,  and  pledged  Heaven  itself  for 
the  protection  and  the  victory  of  all  who  obeyed  his  injuncrions. 
Fifty  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Louis,  king  of  France, 
and  Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  led  the  second  crusade  to  the 
Holy  I^nd,but  their  attempts  completely  failed;  and  not  many 
years  elapsed,  before  Saladin,  the  bold  and  magnanimous,  though 
bigotted  Sultan  of  Syria,  accomplished  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition,  and.  drove  the  Christians  from  the  holy  rity. — An 
event  so  mortifying  to  Christendom,  and  destroying  all  which  so 
much  had  been '  done  to  effectuate,  kindled  anew  the  flame  of 
zeal,  and  the  third  crusade  was  undertaken,  chiefly  memorable 
for  the  display  which  it  gives  of  the  conduct,  and  often  of  the 
generority  of  Saladin,  and  for'the  details  which  it  presents  with 
regard  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king  of  England,  who,  in  the 
high  spirit  of  chivalry  arid  devotion,  went  to  Palesrine,  and,  a- 
midst  many  excesses,  exhibited  a  generosity  and  magnanimity 
upon  which  it  is  refreshing  and  grateful  to  dwell.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  Jerusalem  remained  with  the  adherents  of  Mahomet,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  direct  his  course  towards  his  own  dominions. 
When  on  his  return  he  was  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and 
was  imprisoned  by  Christian  potentates,  who  ought  to  have 
considered  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  offer  to  so  illustrious  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  cross  hospitality  and  protection.  Other  expeditions 
which  we  cannot  enumerate,  were  fitted  out  professedly  for  de¬ 
livering  Palestine ;  but  they  were  latterly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  directed  to  purposes  very  little  con¬ 
nected  with  religion ;  and  at  length,  after  the  failure  of  nine 
crusades,  and  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  the  miserable 
infatuation'  terminated,  which  had  exhausted  the  strength  and 
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the  treasures  of  Christian  Europe.  This  termination  was  na. 
turally  to  be  expected  ;  the  only  ground  of  astonishment  is,  tliat 
it  was  so  long  protracted.  It  might,  however,  have  been,  still 
longer  deferred,  Ind  not  the  conduct  of  the  PonUffs  in  some  de> 
gree  opened  the  eyes  even  (d*  their  own  deluded  votaries.  They 
soon  discerned  the  vast  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 
the  prevailing  infatuation.  At  first  they  granUKl  indulgences  only 
to  those  who  actually  assumed  the  cross,  but  they  at  length 
introduced  the  practice  of  bestowing  them  upon  such  as  af¬ 
forded  money  for  conducting  the  holy  wars.  This  money 
they  often •  appropriated  to  their  own  purposes;  and  finding 
the  convenience  of  such  knavery,  they  proclaimed  crusades 
whenever  they  wislied  their  treasurv  to  be  filled,  and  gladly  de¬ 
posited  in  it  what  the  deluded  multitude  cheerfully  paid.  They 
also  directed  against  heretics  the  same  zeal  which  had  been  at 
first  turned  against  the  infidels,  and  lavished  their  benedictions 
and  pardons  to  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  sad  work  of 
destroying  lil)erty  of  conscience,  and  wresting  from  their  fellow- 
creatures  the  sacred  nght  of  examining  the  records  of  divine 
truth.  It  was  ini{K>s8ible  not  to  discern  that  the  spirit  of  cru¬ 
sading  was  thus  made  by  the  Popes  the  engine  of  their  avarice 
and  ambition,  and  nothing  could  be  more  effectual,  than  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  this,  to  cool  the  zeal  which  so  long  had  glowed  through 
the  cliurch.  When  these  causes  are  combined  with  the  facts, 
that  out  of  the  state  of  Europe  there  aro^e  new  objects  of  pur¬ 
suit,  and  that  a  new  direction  was  given  to  the  human  mind,  we 
have  a  sufficient  account  of  the  exunction  of  the  ardour  to  retain 
the  Holy  Land.  >  • 

III.  Character  of  the  crusaders.— .Engaged  as  the  multitude 
were  in  what  was  esteemed  the  pious  enterprise  of  defending  the 
lionour  of  their  religion,  we  mi^t  at  first  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  they  would  conform  to  what  it  enjoined.  The  motive  that 
chiefly  influenced  agreat  proportion  of  those  who  assumed  the  cross 
—anxiety  to  procure  pai^on  for  their  sins — will  at  once  shew  the 
fallacy  of  this  conclusion,  and  that  they  had  only  as  much  of  reli¬ 
gion  as  led  them  to'  dread  its  terrors,  without  sacrificing  to  it  the 
corruption  and  depravity  of  their  lives.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
inserting  the  short  and  graphic  description  of  Mosheim,  whicli 
must  be  considered  as  chiefly  applicable  to  those  tumultuous 
bands  who  first  commenced  the  journey  to  Palestine. 

“  This  amsy  Was  a  motley  assemblage  of  monks,  prostitutes,  artists,  la¬ 
bourers,  laay  tradesmen,  merchants,  boys,  girls,  slaves,  malefactors,  and 
profligate  debauchees.  It  was  composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  who  were  animated  solely  by  the  prospect  of  spoil  and  plunder,  and 
hoped  to  make  their  fortune  by  dus  holy  campaign.” 

The  excesses  of  the  followers  of  reter  were  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  human  beings  so  depraved;  and  the  mixture  of 
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religious  feeling  witli  the  most  detestable  views  even  added  to 
the  enormity  ot  crimes ;  for  they  believed  that  their  zeal  would 
gun  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  never  doubting  that  they  were 
privileged  to  take  any  steps  to  accomplish  their  object,  they  ex¬ 
ercised  the  privilege  not  only  without  remorse,  but  with  the  most 
savage  and  exulting  ferocity.  **  The  Croises,”  referring  to  that 
division  of  them  to  which  we  now  allude,  **  abandoned  them- 
*<  selves  to  every  spedes  of  grossness  and  libertinism.  Neither 
“  public  treasures  nor  private  possessions  were  spared.  Virgin 
**  modesty  was  no  protection,  conjugal  virtue  no  safeguard."— 
That  they  destroyed  children  at  the  breast,  and  scattered  their 
quivering  limbs  in  the  ur,  is  the  charge  of  a  Grecian  historian 
against  a  part  of  this  multitude ;  and  the  LaUn  writers  acknow- 
l^m  that  their  crimes  were  enormous. 

But  the  regular  forces  of  the  cross  embodied  under  high  mind¬ 
ed  chieftains,  must  not  be  confounded  with  these  dregs  of  Euro¬ 
pean  population.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  many  of  the 
leaders  were  actuated  by  religious  motives,  and  that  the  mass  of 
their  followers  really  glowed  with  the  fervour  of  devotion-  Still, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  display  of  pious  feeling, 
and  of  the  conduct  which  such  feeling  should  always  produce, 
they  formed  no  excepdon  to  what  seems  established  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man,  that  at  no  time  is  there  greater  tendency  to  the  most 
criminal  excesses,  than  when  men  have  associated  under  the  pre¬ 
tence,  or  really  with  the  intention  of  promoting,  by  warlike 
achievements,  the  cause  of  religion.  Those  agmnst  whom  their 
efforts  are  directed,  being  uniformly  in  these  cases  viewed  as  the 
enemies  of  God,  are  too  often  regarded  as  cut  oft*  from  all  claim 
to  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  and  their  sufi'erings  are  even 
viewed  as  an  illustradon  of  the  aevout  zeal  of  the  persons  who 
have  inflicted  them ;  whilst  the  idea  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  that  the  favour  of  heaven  is  extended  to  all  who  have 
embraced  its  cause,  leads  to  a  relaxation  of  that  moral  vim- 
lance  which  cannot  be  too  anxiously  preserved,  and  even  to  the 
conviedon  that  there  is  a  permission  to  irregular  indulgence,  of 
which  they  may  take  advantage.  The  peculiar  features  of  atro¬ 
city  which  we  may,  in  such  an  army  as  that  of  the  Crusaders, 
according  to  these  principles,  expect  to  find,  are  cruelty,  licenti¬ 
ousness,  and  even  impious  presumption ;  these  being  somedmes 
relieved  by  the  generosity  and  piety,  which,  had  they  not  deviated 
from  the  true  spirit  by  which  they  should  have  bWn  actuated, 
would  uniformly  have  influenced  them.  That  the  remarks  now 
made,  apply  to  the  Crusaders,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
wm-k  before  us.  We  can  select  only  a  very  few  examples.  Of 
their  appalling  cruelty,  we  have  the  most  shocking  deUuls, 
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When  before  Nice,  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed  Turks,  throwing  some  of  them  over  the  walls,  and  tending 
the  rest  as  a  barltarous  present  to  the  emperor.  Upon  the  cap. 
.ture  of  Antioch  the  following  massacre  took  place : 

.  "  The  banner  of  Bohemond  waa  hoisted  on  a  principal  eminence ;  the 
trumpets  brajed  the  triumph  of  the  Christians ;  and  with  the  affirmation, 
Deus  id  vhU,  they  commenced  their  butchery  of  the  sleeping  inhabitants. 
The  dignity  of  age,  the  helplessness  of  youth,  and  the  beauty  of  the  weaker 
sex,  were  disreg^ed  by  the  Latin  savages.  Houses  were  no  sanctuaries, 
and  the  sight  of  a  mosque  added  new  viiwence  to  cruelty." 

Even  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  where  a  sense  of  the 
kind  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  soothe  them  to  tenderness  and  humanity,  they  went  to 
the  utmost  excess  of  ferocity,  Godfrey  himself  stimulating  them 
to  the  dreadful  work  in  which  they  engaged. 

**  The  Mussulmans  fought  for  a  wmle,  then  fled  to  their  temples,  and 
submitted  their  necks  to  slaughter.  Such  was  the  carnage  in  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  that  the  mutilated  carcases  were  hurried  by  the  torrents  of  blood 
into  the  court;  dissevered  arms  and  hands  floated  into  the  current  that 
carried  them  into  contact  with  bodies  to  which  they  had  not  belonged. 
Ten  thousand  people  were  murdered  in  this  sanctuary.  It  was  not  only  the 
lacerated  and  headless  trunks  which  shocked  the  sqmt,  but  the  figures  of 
the  victors  themselves  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  sbughtered  enemies. 
No  place  of  refuge  remained  to  the  vanmiished,  ao  indiscriminately  did  the 
insatiable  fanaticism  of  the  conquerors  ^regard  alike  suppUcation  and  re¬ 
sistance.  Some  were  slain,  others  were  thrown  from  the  tops  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  citadel.  On  entering  the  dty  the  Duke  o.  Lorraine 
drew  his  sword,  and  munlered  the  helpless  Saracens  in  revenge  for  the 
Christian  blood  which  had  been  spilt  by  the  hloslems,  and  as  a  punishment 
for  the  railleries  and  outrages  to  which  tliey  had  subjected  the  pilgrims." 

Even  the  obligation  of  honour  was  violated. 

The  Latins,  on  the  day  after  the  victory,  massacred  three  hundred 
men,  to  whom  Tancred  and  Gaston  of  Beam  had  promised  protection,  and 
had  given  a  standard  as  a  warrant  for  their  safety.’ 

Much  allowance  no  doubt  must  be  made  for  men  under  the 
excitement  produced  by  determined  opposition ;  but  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  not  satisfied  with  their  first  outrages,  in  the  coolness  of  dc- 
lilicration  ordered  a  second  massacre,  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
for  securing  their  con(}ue8t. 

"  The  subjugated  people  were  dragged  into  the  public  places,  and  slain  as 
victims.  Women  with  children  at  the  breast,  girls  and  boys,  all  were 
alaughteretl.  The  squares,  the  streets,  and  even  the  uninhabited  places  of 
Jen^alera  again  were  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  women,  and 
the  mangled  limbs  of  children.  The  city  was  washed,  and  the  task  was 
perform^  by  some  Saracenian  slaves." 

Of  the  licentiousness  and  general  immorality  of  the  crusaders, 
the  passages  already  quoted  afford  a  proof ;  but  we  subjoin  what 
follows,  l^ause  it  shows  that  they  yielded  to  vicious  indulgence 
•  in  far  different  circumstances  than  at  the  sack  of  a  city. 

"  The  exhortations  of  the  clergy  to  virtue,  although  ceaseless,  were  in 
vain;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  papal  legate,  judical  punishments  were 
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inflicted  on  moral  crimes.  Gaming,  usury,  dmnkenn^,  and  frauds  in 
buying  and  telling,  were  cognisable  by  a  tribunal,  which  was  composed  of 
lay  and  clerical  elders.” 

In  the  presumption  of  enthusiasm  there  are  the  elements  of 
impiety.  Man  forgets  the  infinite  distance  at  which  he  is  placed 
from  his  Creator,  and  never  entertaining  a  doubt  that  the  favour 
of  heaven  should  be  bestowed,  he  is  apt,  when  it  is  withheld,  to 
reagn  himself  to  despair,  and  even  to  blame  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Providence.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  crusaders,  when  they  were  exasperated  and 
cast  down  by  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  whilst  they  were  en< 
compassed  by  dangers. 

"  ^cir  fury  against  him  soon  turned  into  execrations  against  heaven. 
Humility  and  resignation  are  no  qualities  of  fanaticism.  That  disease 
springs  as  often  from  pride  as  from  warmth  of  imagination,  and  its  votaries 
fancy  themselves  not  so  much  the  agents  as  the  supporters  of  Providence. 
They  rise  to  an  equality  with  God,  and  when  his  measures  accord  not  with 
their  ideas,  they  blaspheme  and  revolt  from  their  duty.  For  the  first  three 
days  of  their  return,  the  bishom,  abbots,  and  presbyters,  abstained  from 
the  ustial  prayers  and  spiritual  exercises;  and  the  feelings  which  they 
shewed  in  sullenness  and  murmurs,  the  common  people  expressed  in  open 
indignation.  It  was  impiously  said,  no  man  will  henceforth  become  the 
pilgnm  or  soldier  of  God.  If  heaven  be  omnipotent,  why  does  it  consent  to 
thw  things 

There  were  times,  however,  when  the  better  feelings  and 
principles  which  they  must  have  originally  cherished  gained  the 
ascendancy.  Of  their  conduct  whilst  they  were  employed  in  the 
aege  of  Nice,  we  have  from  Mr.  Mills  the  following  account: — 

“  The  camp  presented  the  rare  and  edifying  spectacle  of  a  chaste  and  so¬ 
ber  soldiery,  and  although  not  free  from  the  common  disposition  of  exalting 
past  ages  at  the  expense  of  the  present,  the  confession  was  drawn  from  the 
severest  censors,  that  there  was  far  more  virtue  among  the  crusading  war¬ 
riors  than  amongst  the  hosts  of  Israel  in  old  times.  The  simplicity  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  early  church  were  revived — so  affectionate  was  the  union  between 
the  brotherhood,  that  all  things  were  held  in  common.  The  generals  not 
only  commanded  and  fought,  but  watched,  and  did  the  most  humble  duties 
of  the  camp ;  so  that  the  officer  and  soldier  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguish¬ 
ed.  Artificial  discipline  was  needless,  when  virtue  pervaded  every  pturt  of 
manners.” 

We  just  add  what  took  place  at  Jerusalem  after  the  first  ebul¬ 
lition  of  fury  had  subsided. 

“  The  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  washed  their  hands,  and  put  on  ha¬ 
biliments  of  repentance.  In  the  spirit  of  humility,  with  contrite  hearts, 
with  tears  and  groans,  they  walked  over  all  those  places  which  the  Saviour 
had  consecrated  by  his  presence.  The  whole  city  was  influenced  by  one 
tjiirit.  The  people  vowed  to  sin  no  more,  and  the  sick  and  poor  were  liber¬ 
ally  relieved  by  the  great,  who  thought  themselves  sufficiently  rich  and 
happy  in  living  to  see  that  day.” 

But  although  some  faint  traces  are  to  be  found  of  piety  and 
rirtuc,  it  is  too  evident  that  the  crusaders  were  generally  im- 
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moral  and  d^prared,  exhibiting  in  a  stronger  light  indeed^  what 
has  been  seen  in  all  ages,  that  zeal  for  any  external  mode  of  shew, 
ing  reverence  for  reli^on  draws  away  the  attention  from  the  neces. 
sity  of  religious  practice,  and  displays  what  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  the  union  of  the  warmest  professions  of  devotion,  with 
the  most  lamentable  departure  from  the  graces  and  virtues  which 
pure  devotion  naturally  tends  to  produce. 

IV.  Effect  of  the  crutades  upon  the  civilization  of  Europe. — 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  astonishing  exertions,  and 
such  an  excitement  as  the  crusades  present,  without  being  led 
to  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Mills  accordingly  enters  upon  it  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  work,  and  labours  to  prove,  as  Ber- 
ington  had  previously  done  in  his  History  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  they  had  no  effect  in  promoting  refine¬ 
ment,  or  in  putting  an  end  to  that  intellectual  darkness  and  that 
depravation  of  taste  which  had  for  ages  prevmled  throughout 
Europe.  We  consider  his  reasoning  as  extremely  fallacious; 
but  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  staUng  our  own  views  of  this 
interesting  subject — It  is  almost  imposuble  after  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  in  the  western  world 
had  been  roused  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had  long  re¬ 
mained  ;  after  they  had  been  led  to  witness  modes  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  a  state  of  intellectual  culture  quite  different  from 
their  own,  and  after  they  had  contemplated  some  of  the  finest 
productions  of  ancient  art,  and  much  of  the  luxurious  indul¬ 
gence  to  which  commerce  gives  access,  that  they  could  return 
to  tl^  same  condition  in  which  they  had  previously  been,  and 
allow  all  that  they  had  surveyed  to  pass  over  them  as  a  vi¬ 
sion.  Whatever  was  the  degree  of  their  enthuaasm,  and  how¬ 
ever  callous  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  to  what,  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  would  have  excited  admiration  and  de¬ 
light,  they  must  have  received  some  impresaons  from  their  sen¬ 
ses,  and  must  have  drawn  some  of  those  important  conclusions 
which  it  was  almost  impossible,  where  reason  was  not  extin- 

guished,  to  overlook.  Of  the  immense  multitudes  who  travelled 
irough  the  eastern  empire,  and  who  surveyed  the  splendour 
which  even  then  adorned  the  capital,  there  must  hove  b^n  some 
who  need^  only  to  have  their  faculties  called  into  exercise; 
who  had  pursued,  in  so  far  as  they  could  then  pursue  them,  the 
paths  of  Knowledge ;  who  had,  however  erroneously,  thought 
mid  reasoned ;  and  who  would,  from  their  previous  habits,  com¬ 
pare  their  own  attunments  with  those  to  which  they  saw  that 
the  nations  through  which  they  passed,  had  happily  reached. 
It  is  no  reason  for  doubting  or  disbelieving  this,  what  is  urg.. 
ed  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Berington,  that 
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a  long  period  elapeed  before  there  was  any  visible  change  upon 
4  the  intellectual  state  of  Eun^;  because  even  although  that  for 
which  we  contend,  had  actu^ly  happened,  this  must  have  been 
the.  case.  The  feeble  and  solitary  exertions  of  those  individuals 
who  returned  from  the  crusades  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  justcr 
philosophy,  and  impressed  with  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
literature,  could  at  tint  effect  very  little.  They  had  to  struggle 
with  long-established  and  inveterate  prejudices ;  they  had  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  new-model  institutions  in  which  the  great  part  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  would  deprecate  any  change ; 
and,  not  enjoying  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  press  for  dis- 
seminaUng  and  establishing  their  views,  the  progress  which  they 
had  actually  made,  must,  in  numberless  instances,  not  have  been 
known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  moved ;  so  that  new 
hordes  might  have  desolated  Palestine,  or  destroyed  the  precious 
specimens  of  the  tine  arts  at  Constantinople,  who  had  never 
heard  of  that  progress.  Yet  unless  we  disregard  all  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  k  seems  incontestable  that  the  crusades  must  have 
given  an  impulse  to  the  human  mind,  and  kindled  the  first 
sparks  of  that  light  which  was  destined,  in  after  ages,  to  sKed 
its  brilliant  lustre  over  Europe. 

What  has  been  said,  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  an  improvement  in  the  modes  of  life,  than  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  philos(^hy.  Beholding,  as  the  crusaders  did,  a  degree 
of  elegance  and  comfort  to  which  they  had  been  strangers,  and 
perceiving,  as  they  must  have  done,  from  the  commercial  specu¬ 
lations  of  several  of  the  Italian  states,  that  this  elegance  and  this 
ctnnfort  could  be  transplanted  to  their  own  countnes,  it  is  quite 
{Heposterous  to  maintain,  that  all  this  was  disregarded  or  forgot¬ 
ten.— We  are  thus,  upon  the  grounds  which  we  have  stated, 
fully  satisfied  that  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  admirable  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  has  placed  this  subject  in  its  true 
light ;  and  we  conclude  this  long  article  by  enriching  it  with  a 
few  sentences  from  that  valuable  work,  illustrating  and  confirm¬ 
ing  the  opinion  which  we  have  delivered. 

"  It  was  not  possible  for  the  crusaders  to  travel  through  so  many  conn- 
pies,  and  to  behold  their  various  customs  and  institutions,  without  acquir¬ 
ing  information  and  improvement. — Accordingly,  we  discover,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  crusades,  greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste  in  pleasures  and 
amusements,  toother  with  a  more  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading 
gi^uaUy  over  Europe  ;  and  to  these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  super¬ 
stition  or  of  foUy,  we  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dwpel 
barbarism  and  i^oranoe.” 
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Aar.  II.— 1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Genealogy  and  Present  State 
Ancient  Scottish  Surnames  ;  with  the  Origin  and  Descend 
of  the  Highland  ClanSy  and  Family  of  Buchanan.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Bochanak,  of  Auchmar.  Glasgow,  1820.  8vo.  Pp. 
310. 

2.  An  Historical  and  Authentic  Account  of  the  Ancient  and 
Noble  Family  of  Keithy  Earls  Marisohal  of  Scotlandy  &c.  &c. 
By  Peter  Buchan.  Peterhead,  1820.  12ino. 

3.  A  Descriptione  of  the  Genealogie  of  the  House  of  Forbes. 
From  the  Account  of  Mr.  Mathew  Ldmsoen  of  Tilhkeme, 
written  in  1880,  &ec.  &c.  Inverness,  1819.  8vo.  Pp.  69. 

4.  Historicall  Account  of  the  Origine  and  Succession  of  the 
Family  of  InneSy  colleeted  from  Authentick  Writs  in  the  Char- 
ier-chist  of  the  samen.  From  an  Original  Manuscript  in  the 

•  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  Edinburgh, 
1820.  4to.  Pp.  74. 

The  annals  of  noble,  illustrious,  and  ancient  families,  form  a 
conspicuous  and  important  feature  in  the  historical  records  of  a 
country:  They  retain  nearly  the  same  rank  anmng  the  subsidi¬ 
ary  parts  of  general  history,  as  the  lives  of  individuals,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  atUunments  or  their  influence  in  society, 
are  allowed  to  hold  in  works  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature.  But  it  is  not  the  long  continuous  succession  of  de¬ 
pending  links,  whereby  the  pedigree  of  some  renowned  family 
may  be  traced,  that  gives  this  class  of  writings  their  importance; 
otherwise  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Cromarty  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  as  holding  a  most  prominent  and  enviable  place— the  truly 
admirable,  and  ‘  never-but-to-be-remembered'  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart  having,  in  the  siud  genealogy,  carried  down  his  descent  in 
an -unbroken  line  of  ancestry,  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  interest  is  excited  in  so  far  only  as  the  family  may  have 
stood  connected  with  public  events,  or  have  producra  characters 
of  eminence  in  the  higher  spheres,  who  may  have  been  the  pri¬ 
mary  instruments  in  carrying  on  the  great  leading  transactions 
of  the  rimes.  To  exhibit  a  clear  and  luminous  view  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  narional  affairs  in  past  ages,  and  to  shew  the  relative 
connection  of  events  with  the  political  state  and  importance  of 
surrounding  countries,  is  the  rnmn  buriness  of  general  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  more  parricular  historians,  who  of 
necessity  must  allude  to  the  chief  transactions  of  the  period, 
we  expect  to  find  an  enumeration  of  minute  circumstances, 
illustrative  of  individual  character,  and  explanatory  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  manners,  usages,  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  that 
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would  be  quite  disallowable  in  their  more  ccHuprehenave  and 
imposing  associates.  One  great  charm  of  such  productionsv 
therefore^  conasts  in  their  apparently  trivial  details.  No  doubt 
much  depends  upon  the  narrator,  who  not  unfrequently  appears 
connected  with,  or  to  have  lived  as  an  inmate  and  dependent  in 
the  family.  We  readily  perceive  an  excusable  degree  of  attach¬ 
ment  urging  the  writer  to  sustiun  their  honour,  and  preserve 
the  fleeting  memorials  of  their  grandeur  and  power.  Such  high 
conceptions  induce  him  to  relate  with  punctilious  fidelity  and 
minuteness  whatever  may  be  serviceable  for  exalting  and  enno¬ 
bling  the  descendants  of  the  parent-stock ;  and  when  knowledge 
and  discrimination  are  joined  in  him  with  a  certain  degree  of 
garrulity,  our  expectations  seldom  fail  of  being  realized  to  the 
full.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  those  narratives 
written  about  two  centuries  ago,  when  so  many  eventful  transac¬ 
tions  had  taken,  or  were  taking  place ;  when  the  actions  were 
fresh  in  memory,  and  the  actors  still  moving  in  their  different 
spheres  of  exertion.  We  like  to  be  earried  back  to  these  times; 
to  behold  the  distinctive  shades  of  nigh-fbrgotten  events ;  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  workings  of  the  busy  spirit  which  animated  the  vanish¬ 
ed  drama ;  and  to  find  the  various  personages  who  figured  so 
long  before  our  times  depicted  in  their  true  leatures,  habits,  and 
manners,  and  restored  to  us  in  their  especial  resemblances. 
Is  it  not  to  this, — the  relation  of  the  manners  and  usages  of 
past  times,  with  the  apparent  and  even  the  historical  truth  which 
Waverley,  and  the  other  inimitable  tales  by  the  same  hand,  so 
often  exhibit,  that  they  owe  much  of  their  success,  and  no  small 
portion  of  the  interest  which  they  excite  ? — We  doubt  not,  the 
author  of  these  esteemed  and  popular  works  has  been  long  con¬ 
versant  with  the  class  of  writings  we  are  presently  considering. 

There  are  few  countries,  we  believe,  better  provided  than 
Scotland  with  such  historical  accounts  of  their  greatest  and  no¬ 
blest  families.  With  exception  of  some  few  and  unimportant 
works  that  treat  of  the  descent  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Steu- 
arts,  the  earliest  of  these  sent  forth  to  the  world  was  Godscroft's 
History  of  the  House  of  Douglas  and  Angus.  This,  in  many 
respects,  well  deserved  to  pass  under  the  title  it  once  assumed, 
**  A  General  History  of  8<x>tland,  including,  Jic.’'— of  course, 
the  annals  of  that  noble  and  illustrious  family.  Indeed  it  still 
remuns  a  work  of  considerable  historical  importance,  and  may 
be  read  with  equal  profit  and  amusement.  Our  intention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  enumerate  all  the  productions  that  belong  to 
this  class,  which,  in  truth,  would  be  no  easy  task.  We  merely 
intend,  by  these  brief  remarks,  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  few 
works,  which  have  recently  made  tlieir  appearance,  illustrative,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  the  family  and  genealogical  histoay  of 
Scotland. 
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'  Of  ..the  wories  annoutX!ed  at  the  head  of  this  article,' the  first, 
or  the  Liurd  of  Auchmar  on  Surnames,  &c.  contains  much  cu¬ 
rious  matter  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  but  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  lengthened  detml.  Since  it  was  originally 
printed  in  the  year  1733,  it  has  passed,  we  believe,  through  three 
editions.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  present  is  intended  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  collection  of  tracts  regarding  Scottish  history  and  anti¬ 
quities,  lately  finished  at  Glasgow ;  and  owes  its  present  shape 
to  some  extra  copies  printed  on  fine  paper,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  might  wish  to  obtain  it  separately.  This  Collection 
is  formed  of  reprints  of  a  good  many  tracts  which  had  become 
scarce,  and  consequently  sought  for,— 4ome  of  them  at  extrava¬ 
gant  prices.  We  presume  this  work  of  Buchanan's,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  (for  we  have  not  the  means  at  present  to  ascertain 
this,)  have  been  printed  with  accuracy.  They  are  sufficiently 
neat  in  thrir  appearance,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  want 
of  arrangement,  and  a  conseijuent  confusion  which  might  have 
been  easuy  remedied. 

The  second  work,  or  History  of  the  Keiths,  acknowledges  as 
its  editor,  Mr.  Peter  Buchan,  who  lately  distinguished 

himself  as  author  of  **  Annals  of  Peterhead,^ — a  work,  of  which, 
it  were  not  easy,  in  a  few  words,  to  give  the  reader  any  suitable 
idea  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the  contents;  not  omitting 
**  a  number  of  curious  articles  hitherto  unpublished,"  and  tlie 
truly  original  and  graphic  embellishments  engraved  by  the 
author."  Suffice  it  to  say,  these  annals  were  well  received,  and 
approved  of  by  those  who  devoted  some  spare  hours  to  its  peru- 
su  nay,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface  of  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  **  .even  Royalty  itself  deigned  to  smile  upon  my  \Uiat 
w,  Mr,  Peter  Bvi£haifs\  humble  efforts;"  and,  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  othei>mefits,  we  agree  with  **  royalty"  in  esteem¬ 
ing  the  volume  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  **  typ(^raphical  cu¬ 
riosity."  The  earlier  part  of  the  account  of  the  Keiths,  we  are 
told,  has  been  copied,  with  a  few  slight  variations,  from  a  MS. 
of  great  antiejuity,  that  had  been  preserved  in  the  Marischal  fa¬ 
mily.  In  it  u  given  a  concise  view  of  the  history  of  the  Keiths, 
from  the  time  they  settled  in  this  country  in  the  11th  century, 
until  the  last  earl  was  involved  in  the  rebellion,  1715.  The  an¬ 
tiquity,  however,  of  this  MS.  is,  we  think,  very  questionable, 
as  the  style,  and  every  other  particular,  concur  to  make  us  refer 
it  nearly  to  the  latter  period,— -cerUunly  not  earlier  than  the 
concluuon  of  the  17th  century.  The  history  is  continued  from 
a  MS.  of  a  recent  date.  The  editor  has  subjoined  an  interesting 
discourse  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Keith,  translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Formey ;  along  with  several  curious  particulars  iu 
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«*  A  full  and  circumstantial  Account  of  all  tha  Attainted  Scot¬ 
tish  Noblemen  who  lost  their  titles  and  estates  in  1715  and  45, 
for  their  adherence  to  the  Stuart  cause." 

The  geneak^  of  the  house  of  Forbes  is  likewise  given  from 
an  ancient  manuscript,  written  at  different  periods.  Tlie  earliest 
bears  for  title,  **  A  Discripdone  of  the  Genealc^e  of  the  Houss 
of  Forbes^  compyled  by  Mr.  Mathew  Lumsden  of  Tillikerne,*’ 
which  brings  it  down  to  the  year  1580,  **  att  or  about  which  time 
(to  use  the  words  of  his  continuator)  the  sayd  judicious  and  leani- 
**  ed  gentleman,  Mr.  Mathew,  dyed  only and  was  continued  till 
the  year  1667  by  Mr.  William  torbes,  “  a  true  honourer  of  this 
**  ancient  familie,"  called,  at  page  62,  the  Laird  of  Lesly.  There 
is  an  appendix  containing  a  short  narrative  of  the  family,  by 
Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  written  in  March  1702 ;  with  an 
extract  from  Nisbet’s  heraldry,  and  other  works.  We  like  this 
little  unpretending  volume,  for  the  assiduity  of  the  nameless  edi¬ 
tor,  and  his  apparent  faithfulness  to  his  original  authorities.  We 
should  be  glad  to  meet  him  again  in  the  same  capacity. 

The  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Iniies  is  professraly  taken 
from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  From 
the  attestation  (printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume)  by  Alexander 
Areskine,  Lyon-King-of-Arms,  dated  14th  December  1698,  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  (the 
father  of  the  justly  celebrated  President  Forbes)  who  was  a  zeal¬ 
ous  cultivator  of  antiquities,  and  had  compiW  this  genealogy 
from  the  charters  and  authentic  writs  in  the  possesrion  of  the 
family. 

Of  such  works  as  these,  it  surely  cannot  be  required  that  any 
analyris  should  be  given  in  this  place ;  although,  did  our  limits 
permit,  we  could  easily  have  extracted  several  curious  anecdotes. 
We  must,  however,  make  room  for  one  or  two  passages,  that 
may  stand  more  isolated  than  the  rest,  without  losing  their  in¬ 
terest.  The  6r8t  shall  be  from  Mr.  Buchan’s  little  volume, 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  6nd  has  met  sufficient  encouragement 
to  induce  him  to  have  it  republished  in  a  handsome  manner,  re¬ 
storing  the  original  orthography  (since  his  “  plebeian  readers,"  for 
whom  he  was  at  the  trouble  of  modernizi^  the  language,  ought 
now  to  be  satisfied,)  and  revising  the  difrorent  accounts  of  the 
family,  adding  what  farther  information  a  more  extended  inquiry 
may  bring  to  light.  The  following  is  the  account  of  George  the 
last  Earl  Marischal  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  David  Hume's 
volume  of  private  correspondence  lately  published,  and  who, 
along  with  Field-Marshal  Keith,  were  sons  of  the  lady  who  is 
celebrated  in  the  “  Jacobite  Reliques,”  for  her  firm  adherence  to 
the  Stuart  cause. 
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George  Earl-Mariachal,  being  •  nobleman  of  a  ^enbu,  Queen 

Anne,  to  enooonge  and  countenance  hia  promiaing  inclination,  gave  him, 
when  he  was  Lord  Keith,  and  only  a  youth,  a  troop  of  horse,  and  then  pre^ 
ferred  him  to  be  captain  of  her  miyesty's  guards.  At  Queen  Anne's  death, 
on  the  accession  of  Kins  George  I.  to  the  crown,  he  resigned  that  command, 
and  joined  the  Earl  of  Mar,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  consisting  chiefly  of  Bu¬ 
chan  gentlemen,  which  he  commanded.  , 

For  his  unwearied  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  accession  to  the 
rebellion  in  1715,  after  the  discomfiture  of  Chevalier  de  St  Gemge,  the  pre¬ 
tender,  and  the  rebd  army  at  Sheriflhiuir,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Marr  and 
their  officers  were  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves,  George  Earl  Marischal  was 
attainted,  and  his  lanu  forfeited,  for  which  cause  he  went  with  his  brother 
James  over  to  France.  In  1716  he  returned,  and  made  some  small  attempts 
at  Glenshee,  but  with  an  equal  want  of-success.  After  which  he  again  left 
the  kii^om,  and  got  some  comnund  in  the  king  of  Spain’s  arm^.  The 
Earl  himself  kept  his  Spanish  command  for  some  time,  but  finding  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  preserve  his  religion,  (being  a  Protestant)  he  gave  it  up,  and  retired 
to  France,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frugal  but  genteel  way.  In  1745,  when 
the  young  Chevalier  made  the  memorable  attempt,  it  was  thought  that  Earl 
Marischu  would  have  joined  him ;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  aid  not  rhink 
the  enterprise  advisable,  or  that  he  was  left  at  the  court  of  France  to  solicit 
for  the  succour  that  court  had  promised,  he  did  not  appear  at  that  time  in 
Scotland,  to  the  great  surprise  all  his  old  friends.  When  that  enterprise 
was  defeated,  the  Earl  left  France,  being,  as  was  given  out,  disoblig^  at 
that  court  for  betraying  the  voung  Chevalier,  and  retired  to  Prussia,  when- 
the  king  in  his  exile  received  him  most  gradouslv,  and  gave  unto  him  the 
government  of  Neufchatel ;  a  place  that  yielded  mm  otium  eum  digniiate, 
which  greatly  alleviated  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes.  After  conciliating 
the  favour  of  the  crown,  through  the  mediation  of  his  royal  patron,  he  came 
over  and  spent  sometime  in  Scotland.  During  bis  stay,  the  King  of  Prussia 
wrote  to  him  the  following  beautiful  letter : 

'  I  cannot  allow  the  Scotch  the  happiness  d  possessing  you  altogether. 
Had  I  a  fleet,  I  would  make  a  descent  upon  their  coast,  and  carry  you  off. 
The  banks  of  the  Elbe  do  not  admit  of  these  equipments ;  I  must  therefore 
have  recourse  to  your  fnendship,  to  bring  you  to  him  who  esteems  and  loves 
you.  J  loved  your  brother  with  my  heart  and  soul ;  I  was  indebted  to  him 
for  great  obligations.  This  is  my  right  to  yon,  this  is  my  title. 

'  1  spend  my  time  as  fOTmerly ;  only  at  niight  I  read  Virgil’s  Georgies, 
and  go  to  my  garden  in  the  monmig,  to  make  my  gardener  i^uce  them  to 
practice ;  he  laughs  both  at  Virgil  and  me,  and  thinks  us  both  fools. 

*  Come  to  ease,  to  friendship,  and  Philosophy ;  these  are  what,  after  the 
bustle  of  life,  we  must  all  have  recourse  to.* 

When  he  arrived  at  Peterhead,  he  went  to  the  bridge  of  Inverugie,  but 
could  proceed  no  further,  but  sent  his  secretary  to  examine  the  sute  of 
the  Castle,  who  found  it  to  be  in  ruins.  What  a  heart  must  he  have  felt, 
and  how  agonizing  to  view  his  once  splendid  seat,  now  robbed  of  its  primi¬ 
tive  grandeur,  and  become  a  prey  to  toe  merciless  ^wer  of  the  storms,  and 
in  a  ruinous,  desolate,  and  fonom  condition? 

I  was  informed  by  a  very  old  man,  who  was  one  of  the  many  attendants 
that  accompanied  his  Loroship  from  Peterhead  to  the  bridge,  that,  when 
met  by  his  numerous  vassals  and  friends,  who  welcomed  him  with  every  tes¬ 
timony  of  joy,  that  he  even  wept  over  the  shattered  remains  of  his  former 
amlntion. 

He  returned  (as  might  be  expected)  to  Prussia,  and  died  in  Berlin  with¬ 
out  issue  in  1778. 

Much  more  might  be  said  regarding  his  travels,  and  zeal  for  the  cause 
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in  which  he  wu  unfortunately  engaged ;  hut  it  la  hoped  the  above  will  suf* 
floe.  Thoae  who  are  still  desirous  &[  perpetuating  in  their  memories  every 
particolar  and  trivial  incident  which  befal  this  last,  and  almost  now  forgotten 
branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Marischal,  will,  by  perusing  the  histories  of 
the  rebellion  in  1715,  in  which  he  was  a^vely  ennged,  get  his  portrait  at 
fall  lei^th,  coloured  with  all  the  various  tints  and  mversity  of  opinion." 

We  add  some  original  verses,  by  the  in^nious  editor,  which, 
though  unpolished,  are  by  no  means  devmd  of  merit,  and  may 
serve  for  a  specimen  of  his  poetic  skill. 

Earl  Marischatt  Exile  from  Scotland. 

Now  Ugie's  dear  and  fertile  fields. 

And  mansion  late  of  fame. 

No  more  from  sultry  blasts  will  shield, 

N<u  bear  my  fallen  name. 

How  sad  my  fate,  when  doom’d  to  rove ! 

For  foreign  lands  I  fly ; 

Dependent,  poor,  and  scenes  1  love 
Must  leave  with  fondest  sigh. 

"  Wben  from  these  lands  I  wearied  mourn. 

Far  from  my  hawthorn  grove. 

This  heart,  like  magnet,  shall  return 
The  sighs  of  root^  love. 

From  scenes  of  childhood  too  must  part. 

And  pleasure’s  cup  forego ; 

The  galling  thought  now  chills  my  heart. 

And  clouds  my  face  with  woe. 

"  *11108  forc’d  by  party  pique  and  sway, 
tVhere  noi^ht  but  sa^ess  reign  ; 

To  Prussia’s  fields  I’ll  bend  my  way. 

'  Grandeur  and  pomp  how  vain  ! 

Ill  seek  now  shelter  m  disguise. 

And  as  a  pilgi^  roam. 

Until  that  cneering  mom  arise. 

My  country  calls  me  home. 

**  Though  in  my  country's  cause  I  bled. 

All  hardships  did  endure. 

And  band  of  Warriors  fierce  I  led 
With  Marr,  at  Sherifihiuir. 

Now  driven  an  exile  from  that  land 
Which  gave  my  fathers  birth  ; 

Lo,  shiv’rin^  pale-fac’d,  now  I  stand. 

As  banisl^  from  the  earth ! 

"  Then  farewell  Ugie,  crystal  stream ; 

Thy  daisied  banks  and  vale. 

No  more  I'll  visit,  yet  shall  dream 
Of  thee,  and  sore  bewail. 

No  more  among  the  broomy  bowers. 

In  childhood,  where  I've  stray'd. 

I’ll  cull  the  smiling,  blooming  flowers. 

Nor  court  the  birken  shade. 
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“  The  cWeets' of  life,  to  nie  no  more 
Shell  bebny  plesnirea  bring  ;  ' 

Nor  fortone's  Up  with  joye  mn  o’er,  • 

When  I  approech  her  ipring. 

Nor  henntt  of  roath  ihall  yield  again 
Their  ludd,  nonied  atore ; 

I  soon  shall  cross  yon  axure  main. 

And  leave  my  native  shore. 

•*  Ye  verdant  Uwns  and  sweet  retreaU, 

Where  cooling  hamlets  join,  • 

With  proq>ecta  gav,  and  splendid  seats,  . 

No  more  can  call  thee  mine.  * 

Then  farewell,  Caledonu,  dear. 

Ye  sacred  scenes  adieu  ! 

Though  foreim  lands  I  wander  drear. 

Yet  still  I’ll  think  of  you.” 

•  Recreation  of  Leisure  Hours. 

The  next  and  only  other  extract  we  shall  venture  upon  mak¬ 
ing  is  from  the  more  showy  and  imposing  volume,  detailing  the 
succession  of  the  family  of  Innes.  It  exhibits  a  striking  and 
awful  picture  of  the  times  when  our  country  was  rent  asunder 
with  feudal  jarring  and  internal  disorder,  while  it  exemplifies  in 
a  fordble  manner  that  such  outrages  seldom  pass  away  without 
ample  retaliation. 

«  This  young  Robert  of  Innemurky  had  two  sons  that  I  find,  viz.  another 
Robert  and  another  Walter;  the  Walter  was  Innerbraik’s piedicessor,  and 
the  Robert  U  he  who  was  emulous  of  Cromy's  becoming  Lau^  of  Innes,  and 
did  assaainat  him  at  Aberdeen,  as  is  now  to  be  reUted. 

The  house  of  Innennarky,  about  this  tyme,  haveing  attained  to  the  pos. 
session  of  a  considerable  estate,  had  for  that  reason  thought  themselves  the 
next  in  respect  to  their  cheiflT ;  and  finding^  the  family  of  Innes  like  to  be 
childless,  Robert  of  Innermarky  mdged  exceedingly  that  Croray,  who  was 
inferior  to  him  in  estate,  should  m  ^vanced  so  ran  befor  him,  as  he  be¬ 
hooved  to  be  by  such  a  succession. 

Innennarky  s  rdation,  (as  appears  by  what  U  said,)  could  not  incoorage 
him  to  pretend  to  it,  by  reason  the  peat  number  descended  of  laird  James 
his  fy  ve  sons,  who  were  all  betwixt  hm  and  it,  so  that  he  had  nothing  left 
for  mm  to  say,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  worthiest,  which  be¬ 
hooved  to  be  himselfe,  because  he  was  richest. 

In  a  meeting  of  fnends,  (as  the  tradition  runs,  for  thinn  of  this  sort  must 
be  taken  upon  report,)  these  reasons  were  much  pressed  ny  him,  and  after 
Innes  entr^  in  the  bond  of  taillie  with  Cromy,  Innermarky  made  so  loud 
expresaitma  of  his  dispktfaure,  that  Cromy,  wno  was  the  gaUantest  roan  in 
his  name,  found  hwnaeHe  oblidged  to  make  the  proferr  of  meeting  with  him 
single  in  armes ;  and  laying  the  taillie  upon  the  grass,  see  if  he  durst  take  it 
up.  In  one  wori,  to  pi^  from  all  other  pretensions,  and  let  the  best  fellow 
have  it. 

The  friends,  but  particularly  AchintouU,  who  was  the  first  and  most  con¬ 
siderable  cadett  of  Innermarkyx  family,  dislik’d  his  procedure  in  the  matter, 
approved  of  L4urd  John’s  taillieing  his  esUte  to  the  ri^teous  heir,  and  were 
ww  satisfied  that  Cromy  had  blustered  Innermarky  in  the  termes  -he  did, 
which  had  put  him  to  sQcnce ;  yet  ycilding,  as  he  prctcirdod,  to  the  inclina- 
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tions  «f  the  fHendt,  and  not  to  the  threets  of  one  whom  he  would  Itill 
redcon  his  inferior,  becsuse  his  estate  was  sranething  less  than  his. 

Howerer,  the  disappointment  and  discredit  wrought  so  Mwerfully  upon 
his  spirit,  tlut  there  was  nothing  so  ill  but  he  w(wd  adventure  t^n  to 
have  his  heart’s  will  of  Cromy,  which  made  him  take  the  courses  follow¬ 
ing: 

It  has  been  told,  that  Alexander  began  soon  enough  to  act  as  Laird  Innes, 
and  haveing  (mtt  all  from  Laird  John  that  he  could  receive,  he  left  him  at 
Kinnainly,  wnich  was  the  prindpall  dwelling  of  the  family,  and  lived  him- 
selfe  either  at  Innes  or  Cromy,  (I  cannot  distinctly  learn  which.)  This  af- 
foorded  opportunity  to  Innermarky,  who  dwelt  not  fair  6om  Kinnairdy, 
to  insinuat  with  Lurd  John,  and  hold  out  the  iniquity  Cromy  had  done 
him,  as  well  as  the  dishonour  or  discredit  he  had  put  upon  hm,  not  only 
in  cheating  him  out  of  his  estate,  but  in  takeing  the  title  of  Laird  upon 
him,  and  leaving  John,  who  was  truely  so,  fand  \>j  whose  favour  he  had 
all,)  no  better  than  a  masterless  do^ !  Had  ne  left  him  but  the  name,  at 
least  dureing  his  lifetyme,  it  might  Mve  keept  him  in  some  esteem,  but  how 
Cromy ’s  insolence  had  m^e  him  more  contemptible  than  the  meanest  b^- 
gar,  &C.  with  every  thing  else  that  could  exagerat  the  imaginary  misery  of 
the  man’s  condition.  All  which  took  so  ww  with  Laird  John,  that  he 
would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  that  undone  which  was  done.  . 

Innermarky  haveing  once  thus  possest  him,  told  him,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  he  could  recover  what  he  was  cheatted  out  of  any  other  way  but  by 
killing  of  Cromy,  who  certainly  would  never  part  with  what  he  had  gotten 
but  with  his  life.  And  if  he  pleased  to  concurr  with  him,  he  would  be  the 
doer  of  the  thing  himselfe,  be  the  hazard  what  it  lyk’d,  he  woiild  undertake 
it  rather  than  see  his  cheiff  made  a  slave  as  he  was. 

John  being  brought  over  to  his  mind,  there  wanted  nothing  but  a  con- 
veniency  for  putting  their  purpose  in  execution,  which  did  OTOr  ;t  selfe  in 
the  month  of  ApryU  1580.  At  which  t^e  Alexander  being  called  upon 
some  bussiness  to  Aberdeen,  was  oblidged  to  stay  longer  there  than  he  in¬ 
tended,  by  reason  that  his  only  son,  Robert,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
had  fallen  sick  at  the  colledge,  and  his  father  could  not  leave  the  place 
untill  be  saw  what  became  of  him.  He  had  transported  him  out  of  the  Old 
Town,  and  had  brought  him  to  his  own  lodgeings  in  the  New  Town.  He 
had  also  sent  severall  of  his  servants  home  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  let  his  lady 
know  the  reason  of  his  stay. 

By  means  of  these  servants,  it  came  to  be  known  perfectly  at  Kinnairdy 
in  what  circumstances  Alexander  was  at  Aberdeen,  where  ne  was  lodged, 
and  how  he  was  attended,  which  invited  Innermarky  to  take  the  occasion. 
Wlierefore  getting  a  considerable  number  of  assistants  with  him,  he  and 
Laird  John  ryde  to  Aberdeen ;  the^enter  the  town  upon  the  ni^t,  and 
about  raidnignt  came  to  Alexander’s  lodging. 

'The  outter  gate  of  the  close  they  found  open,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  doors 
ihutt  They  were  afihud  to  break  up  doors  by  violence,  lest  the  noice  might 
alarme  the  nighbourhood,  but  choiced  rather  to  raise  such  a  cry  in  the  close 
as  might  obli^  those  who  were  within  to  open  the  doors  ana  see  what  it 
might  be. 

Tlie  feuds  at  that  tyme  betwixt  the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  were 
not  extinguish’d,  theraore  they  raised  a  ciy,  as  if  it  had  been  upon  some 
outfall  among  these  people,  crying.  Help  au^on,  a  Gordon !  wmch  is  the 
gathering  wo^  of  the  mends  of  mat  family.  Alexander,  bein^  deeply  in¬ 
terested  m  the  Gordons,  at  the  noice  of  the  cry  started  from  Im  bed,  took 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  opening  a  back-door  that  led  to  the  court  below, 
stept  down  three  or  four  ste^  and  cryed  to  know  what  was  the'  matter ! 
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Inncrmarky,  who  by  his  word  Icnew  him/  and  by  hia  white  diirt  dfecem’d 
him  perfectly,  oo<^s  his  gun  and  shoots  hhn  thitra^  the  body.  In  an  in* 
stant,  as  many  as  oould  get  4bont  him  fell  upon  him,  and  butchered  him 
barbmusly. 

Innermarlcy  percriTing,  in  the  mean  tyme,  that  Laird  John  stood  by,  as 
either  relenting  or  terrifi^,  held  the  bloody  dagger  to  his. throat,  that  he  had 
newly  taken  out  of  the  mruthered  body,  sweai^  dreadfully  that  he  would 
serve  him  the  same  way,  if  he  did  not  as  he  did,  and  so  compelled  him  to 
draw  his  dagger,  and  stab  it  up  to  the  hilts  in  the  body  of  his  nearest  rela¬ 
tion,  and  the  bravest  that  bore  his  name.  After  his  example,  all  who  were 
there  behooved  to  do  the  like,  that  all  might  be  alike  guilty.  Yea,  in  pro¬ 
secution  of  this,  it  has  been  told  me,  that  Mr.  John  Innes,  afterwards 
Coxtoun,  being  a  youth  then  at  schooll,  was  raised  out  of  hia  b^,  and  com¬ 
pelled  by  Innermarky  to  stab  a  dagger  into  the  dead  body,  that  the  more 
might  be  under  the  same  condemnation.  A  vaj  crafty  cruelde ! 

.The  next  thing  look’d  after  was  the  destruction  of  tne  sick  youth,  Robert, 
who  had  lyen  that  night  in  a  bed  by  his  father,  but  upon  the  noise  of  what 
was  done  had  scramble  from  it,  and  by  the  help  of  one  John  of  Colorer^ 
sons,  or  rather  of  some  of  the  people  of  the  house,  had  got  out  at  an  unfre¬ 
quented  back-door  into  the  gardine,  and  from  that  into  a  nighbour’s  house, 
where  he  had  shelter, — the  Lord  in  his  providence  preserveing  him  for  the 
executing  of  vengeance  upon  these  murthcrers  for  the  blood  of  his  father. 

Then  Innermarky  took  the  dead  man’s  signet-ring,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife 
as  from  her  husband,  by  a  servant  whom  he  had  purchased  to  that  purpose, 
ordering  her  to  send  him  such  a  particular  box,  which  contain’d  the  bond  of 
taUlie  and  all  that  had  followed  thereupon  betwixt  him  and  Laird  John, 
whom  the  servant  said  he  had  left  with  his  master  at  Aberdeen,  and  that, 
for  dispatch,  he  had  sent  his  best  horse  with  him,  and  had  not  taken  leasure 
to  writ,  but  sent  the  ring.  Though  it  troubled  the  woman  much  to  receive 
so  blind  a  message,  yet  her  husband’s  ring,  his  own  servant  and  his  horse, 
prevailed  so  with  her,  tc^cthcr  with  the  man’s  importunity  to  be  gone,  diat 
she  delivered  to  him  what  he  sought  and  let  him  go. 

There  happened  to  be  then  about  the  house  a  youth  related  to  the  family, 
who  was  curious  to  go  the  length  of  Aberdeen,  and  see  the  young  Laird  who 
had  been  sick,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  addicted.  This  youth  had  gone 
to  the  stable,  to  interceed  with  the  servant  that  he  might  carry  him  behind 
liim,  and  in  his  discourse  had  found  the  man  under  great  restraint  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind,  sometyme  saying  he  was  to  go  no  farther  than  Kinnairdy, 
(which  indeed  was  the  truth,)  and  at  other  tymes  that  he  behooved  to  be 
immediately  at  Aberdeen. 

This  brought  him  to  jealous,  though  he  knew  rot  what,  but  further 
knowledge  he  behooved  to  nave,  and  therefore  he  steptout  a  lide  beyond  the 
entry,  watching  the  servant’s  comein^  and  in  the  by  goin^,  suddently  leapt 
on  hehind  him,  and  would  needs  either  go  alongst  with  mm,  or  ^ve  a  sa- 
ti^ring  reason  why  he  refused  him. 

'The  contest  became  such  betwixt  them,  that  the  servant  drew  his  durk 
to  ridd  him  of  the  youth’s  trouble,  which  the  other  wrung  out  of  his  hands, 
and  down  right  killed  him  with  it,  and  brought  back  the  box,  with  the  writs 
and  horse,  to  the  house  of  Innes,  (or  Cromy,  I  know  not  which.) 

As  the  lady  is  in  a  confusion  for  what  had  fhllen  out,  there  comes  another 
of  the  servants  from  Aberdeen,  who  pve  an  account  of  the  slaughter,  so 
that  she  behooved  to  conclud  a  speclall  hand  of  providence  to  have  been  in 
the  first  passage.  Her  next  course  was  to  secure  her  husband’s  writs  the 
best  she  could,  and  fly  to  her  friends  for  shelter,  by  whose  means  she  was 
brought  with  all  speed  to  the  King,  befor  whom  the  made  her  complaint. 
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And  what  is  here  aet  down,  ia  holden  hy  all  men  to  be  the  true  matter  of 
fact  The  Earle  Hnntly,  immediatly  upon  the  repent  of  the  alaughter, 
concerned  himaelfe,  hecauae  of  hia  relation  to  the  dead,  and  look’d  out  forhis 
■on,  whom  he  inatantly  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  jmt  him  for  shelter  into 
the  family  of  the  Lord  Elphinaton,  at  that  tyme  ^rd  High  Treasurer  of 
the  kingdom. 

Innermarky  and  Laird  John,  after  the  slaughter,  came  back  to  the  Lord 
Saltoun’s  house,  who  lived  then  at  Rothymey,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
in  the  knowledge  of  what  they  had  bmn  about.  For  certain  it  is,  they  were 
supported  by  the  Abemethies,  ay  untiU  the  bw  went  against  them.  From 
Rotnymey  tney  went  with  a  considerable  party  of  horse,  and  repossest  Laird 
John  in  all  the  parts  of  the  estate  of  Innes.  And  Innennarky,  to  make  the 
full  use  of  what  he  had  so  boldCeb^un,  did,  upon  the  17th  May,  1580, 
which  was  fyve  weeks  after  the  sbughter,  take  from  Laird  John  a  new  dis¬ 
position  of  the  estate  of  limes,  (Pro  consUijs  auxilijs  et  bene  merids  mihi 
factis  et  presdds,)  reserveing  his  own  liferent,  togiuer  with  the  liferents  of 
Dame  Jean  Gordon,  relict  to  his  brother  Alexander,  and  of  Elizabeth  Abeiv 
nethie,  his  own  wyfe,  as  appears  by  the  writ,  mark^  55. 

And  to  make  all  sure,  he  had  caused  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  marry 
Margaret,  sister  of  Laird  Alexander  and  John  (though  old,)  by  which 
means  he  made,  as  he  pretended,  an  infallible  title,  not  only  to  the  estate, 
but  also  to  the  cheifship,  as  is  evident  from  the  renunciation  given  by  the 
said  Robert  of  Innermarky,  of  that  pretence  among  others,  in  the  contract 
past  betwixt  the  Laird  Innes  and  him  at  the  Chanry  Kirk  of  Elgine,  in  De¬ 
cember  1587,  which  is  marked  56. 

By  what  is  said,  Innermarky  may  appear  to  have  been  a  man  full  of 
unrighteousness,  craft,  and  cruelty ;  yet  some  say,  for  alleviation  of  his  fact, 
that  he,  having  his  cheeff* s  favour,  bm  got  the  first  disposition  of  his  estate, 
failHng  heirs  of  himselfe,  but  that  Cromy  had  taken  a  posterior  right,  and 
had  suppbnted  Innermarky,  for  which  he,  in  revenge,  had  killed  him,  &c. 
But  the  falseness  of  the  allcadgeance  (mean  as  it  b)  is  plain  past  conti^c- 
tion,  from  the  above  narrated  writ,  wnich  was  given  to  Innermarky  but  40 
days  after  the  sbughter  of  Cromy. 

Fur  two  full  yean,  Innermarky  and  John  had  possest  the  estate  of  In¬ 
nes,  strengthning  themselves  with  all  the  friendsnip  they  could  acquire. 
But  being  in  end  declared  outbws,  in  the  thrid  year  Robert  Laird  of  Innes, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  came  north  with  a  commission  against  them  and  all 
others  concerned  in  the  sbughter  of  his  father.  This  Robert  was  a  young 
man,  well  endued  with  favour  and  understanding,  which  had  ingaged  the 
Lord  Treasurer  so  far  to  wedd  hb  interests,  that  he  first  wedded  the  young 
man  to  his  daughter,  and  then  gott  him  all  the  assistance  requisit  to  possess 
him  of  hb  estate ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  he  laid  wast  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  his  enemies,  burning  and  bloodshed  was  acted  by  both  parties  with 
animosity  enou^.  In  the  mean  tyme,  Laird  John  had  mnn  away  to  seek 
some  lurkeing  puce  in  the  south,  where  he  was  discovered  by  the  friends  of 
the  Lord  El^inatoun,  and  by  them  taken  and  sent  north  to  Laird  Robert, 
who  did  not  put  him  to  death,  but  took  him  bound  to  various  sorts  of  per¬ 
formances,  as  appears  by  the  contract  betwixt  them  in  anno  1585,  marked 
One  whereof  was,  tut  he  should  deliver  up  the  charter  chest  and  all 
^e  old  evidents  which  he  and  Innermarky  had  seased,  and  which  I  doubt 
if  ever  he  faithfully  did,  else  thb  lebtion  had  been  with  less  pains  and  more 
fully  instructed. 

As  to  Innennarky,  he  was  forced  for  a  while  to  take  the  hilb,  and  when 
he  wearied  of  that,  he  had  a  retreat  of  difficult  access  within  the  bouse  of 
Sdinglassie,  where  he  ileept  in  litle  enough  security,  for  in  September  1584, 
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hit  house  was  surprised  by  Laird  Robert,  and  that  retireing  place  of  his  first 
entred  by  Alexander  Innes,  afterwards  cf  Cotts,  the  same  who  some  years 
before  had  killed  the  aenrant  who  came  from  Innermarky  with  the  false  to¬ 
ken  for  the  writs,  and  who  all  his  life  was  called  Craig  in  Perrill,  for  ren- 
turein^  upon  Innermarky,  then  desperate,  and  whose  crueltv  he  helped  to 
repay  in  its  own  coine.  There  was  no  mercy  for  him,  for  slain  he  was,  and 
his  hoar  head  cutt  ofi*,  and  taken  by  the  wididow  of  h^  whom  he  had  slain 
and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  casten  at  the  King’s  feet, — a  thing  too 
culine  to  be  commendea  in  a  woman." 

Though  this  tragical  narrative  is  somewhat  long,  we  cannot 
close  the  volume  without  noticing  the  singular  felicity  of  the 
Innes  family  in  three  things,  *  either  notable  or  happy,'  as  sum¬ 
med  up  by  the  learned  compiler. 

"  First,  ^t  their  inheritance  never  went  to  a  woman ;  nexiL  that  none  of 
them  married  an  ill  wife ;  and  thridly,  that  no  friend  ever  sumred  for  their 
debt.  Whither  all  this  he  true  or  no,  I  know  not;  but  if  it  be,  let  them 
be  the  more  thankfull  to  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  who  has  continued  them 
so  long  without  reproach,  and  can  yet  add  to  their  succession,  if  they  be 
humble  before  him,  and  honest  towards  men.  And  if  they  be  vain  and  mis- 
improve  the  kyndness  of  God,  how  easily  can  he  put  a  period  to  their  race? 
and  cast  Uiem  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  dayly  doth  with  many  greater  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  they.” 

But,  to  conclude,  we  hope  the  encouragement  that  is  given 
to  such  works  may  induce  other  individuals  to  contribute  to  the 
stores'  we  already  possess.  Many  similar  works  still  remain  in  an 
unpublished  state ;  and  whoever  should  happen  to  be  the  means 
of  nringing  them  to  light  from  their  present  secluded  or  nearly 
inaccessible  depoutories,  deserves  the  approbation  of  every  lo¬ 
ver  of  his  country.  We  could  easily  luune  several  productions  of 
this  kind,  which,  if  edited  with  due  care  and  fidelity,  would  not 
only  be  highly  honourable  to  the  descendants  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  families  of  our  land,  but  likewise  prove 
of  inestimable  value  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 


Art.  Ill  — Journal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the  Snotty 
Range  tf  the  Himald  Mountains^  and  to  the  Sources  of  the 
Rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges.  By  James  Baiixir  Frasek, 
Esq.  London.  Rodwell  &  Martin,  1820.  4to.  Fp.  546. 

Love  of  novelty  and  knowledge,  and  sympathy  with  adven¬ 
ture,  make  travels  an  attractive  species  of  reading.  Aware  of 
having  these  principles  in  their  favour,  it  has  been  too  common 
with  travellers  to  season  their  narratives  with  such  large  doses  of 
the  marvellous,  as  even  to  pall  creduhty  itself ;  or  to  indulge  in 
such  tediousness  of  detail,  as  fairly  to  exhaust  the  patience. 
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Mr.  B.  Fraser  errs  in  the  latter  way.  Without  science,  in¬ 
struments,  or  chemical  tests,  to  investigate  the  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  which  came  under  his  observation,  he  has  contrived  to 
swell  the  journal  of  a  tour,  incidentally  undertaken  among  the 
hills  of  Upper  India,  into  a  most  unwieldy  and  a  highly  expen¬ 
sive  quarto.  When,  at  the  outset,  we  found  him  solemnly  pro- 
fesung  his  utter  inability  and  want  of  means  necessary  to  aid 
any  one  of  the  physical  sciences,  we  had  a  wondering  desire 
to  know  with  what  the  immense  mass  of  letter-press  before  us 
could  possibly  be  occupied;  and,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of 
headache  and  faUgue,  ventured,  with  some  feeling  of  curiosity, 
on  its  perusal.  Having  commenced,  we  found  the  first  part 
devoted  to  a  subject,  of  which  the  title-page  gives  no  intimation 
—the  history  of  the  recent  war  jn  Nepal.  To  this,  into  the 
details  of  which,  interesting  enough  as  they  are,  we  do  not 
mean  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter,  succeeds  the  “Journal  of 
the  Tour,”  which  in  point  of  time  extended  from  the  9th  of 
March  to  the  end  of  July  1815,  and  of  space  from  Dehli  on 
the  Jumna,  to  Gangotree,  the  most  sacred  of  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges.  This  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  route,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  lies,  and 
our  comparative  ignorance  as  yet  of  its  people  and  productions, 
as  well  as  of  its  geographical  limits;  and  though  a  traveller 
into  its  unexplored  recesses  might  be  unqualifi^  to  describe 
the  structure  of  its  rocks,  measure  the  height  of  its  mountains, 
name  and  arrange  its  plants,  or  refer  its  animals  to  their  place 
among  the  genera  and  species  of  the  zoological  system,  he 
might  write  a  valuable  l)ook  on  the  character,  condition, 
and  employments  of  its  inhabitants.  In  this  respect  the  work 
before  us  is  destitute  neither  of  value  nor  interest ;  but  its  au¬ 
thor  has  unfortunately  deenietl  it  necessary  to  record  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  each  day’s  journey,  none  of  which  exceeded  fifteen 
miles,  with  such  circumstantial  minuteness  as  to  make  it  a  very 
tiresome  book  to  read.  Mr.  B.  Fraser  is,  however,  a  man  of 
observation,  perseverance,  and  good  feeling;  and  though  his 
narrative  is  obscured,  and  occasionally  nearly  overwhelmed  by 
verbority,  it  must  be  allowed  to  contmn  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1815,  our  traveller  left  Dehli,  and  on 
die  12th  reached  Nahn,  where  the  British  army  was  encamped. 
The  country  belonged  to  the  petty  Sikh  chiefUuns,  who  held  it 
under  the  protecdon  and  partial  control  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  rich,  ferdle,  aq|j  populous;  and  at  most  of  the 
villages  lofty  round  towers  resembling  glass-house  furnaces  were 
observed,  which  were  intended  as  places  of  security.  Nahn 
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is  perched  like  a  bird's  nest  on  the  brow  of  a  rock.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  cemented  with  Ihnc ;  but,  bang  small 
and  flat  roofed,  they  seem  an  “  abridgement  of  a  town.”  At 
this  thne  Jytook,  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nahii,  was 
besieged  by  the  English  army.  This  fort  occupies  the  summit 
of  a  point,  3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  which  termi. 
nates  a  range  of  hiUs,  and  from  which,  as  from  the  centre  of 
a  star,  three  ridges  radiate.  The  face  of  the  country  all  around 
is  peculiarly  rugged ;  the  hills  assume  a  rocky  sharpness,  rising 
into  narrow  ridges  and  high  peaks ;  and  the  ravines  between 
them  exhibit  ^at  variety  of  rock  and  precipice.  When  cul¬ 
tivation  is  possible,  the  slopes  are  disposra  in  a  succession  of 
terraces,  rising  above  each  other  like  a  flight  of  steps.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  face  of  a  rock  serves  as  the  liack-wall  of  tne  houses, 
whence  the  beams  of  the  roof  project,  and  are  supported  by 
the  front  wall,  which  is  built  of  stone.  The  doors  ore  so  small 
that  a  man  must  enter  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  drag  the 
rest  of  his  body  after  him ;  but  there  is  often  much  neatness 
and  comfort  within:  the  fire-place  is  in  the  middle;  shelves 
are  placed  around;  the  floor  is  smooth  and  dean,  and  some 
furniture  of  coarse  construction  is  found:  lemon,  walnut,  or 
mango  trees,  throw  a  grateful  shade  over  the  houses ;  and  ter* 
races  of  stone  built  at  their  roots  yield  a  comfortable  scat  under 
their  branches.  Among  the  profusion  of  natural  plants,  the 
raspberry,  the  bramble,  the  strawlxjrry,  clover,  fern^  thorns, 
plum  and  peach  trees,  crah,  pear,  and  apples,  and  dog-roses 
were  observed.  Gigantic  pine-trees,  and  a  species  of  oak,  are 
abundant  in  the  forests ;  where  also  elephants,  tigers,  leopiuds, 
deer  of  various  sorts,  wild  hogs  and  buffaloes,  jackals,  foxes, 
hares,  and  monkeys  have  their  haunts.  The  feathered  race  is 
also  numerous  and  of  great  variety ;  partridges,  black  and  grey, 
with  a  peculiar  species,  called,  from  its  cry,  cAwceorr,  jungle-fowl, 
pheasants,  quails,  snipe,  and  different  kinds  of  aquatic  birds 
are  sufficiently  abundant.  Among  domestic  animals  the  cow 
has  the  precedency ;  the  horse  is  confined  to  the  skirts  of  the 
hills;  sheep  and  goats  are  found  every  where;  the  dog  is  here, 
as  in  other  places,  the  companion  of  man,  and  there  are  a  few 
paria  or  wild  dogs. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sirmbre  the  author  says,  that,  “  generally 
“  speaking,  they  are  contemptible  in  size,  mean  in  aspect,  cringing 
“  in  address ;  their  intellect  appears  degraded,  and  their  ignorance 
“  is  brutal.”  The  upper  ranks  display  a  disgusting  servility  to  their 
superiors  in  power ;  the  higher  class  of  peasantry  (Zemindars) 
exhibit  a  strong  propensity  to  falsehood  and  deceit ;  “  and  the 
**  lower  class  of  labourers  seem  depressed  in  mental  qualifications 
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nearly  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  held.”  ^  Though  di- 
hiinutive  in  stature  they  are  muscular  and  strang;  and  will 
*  carry  a  load  of  sixty  pounds  weight  or  more,  with  food,  clothes, 
and  other  thin^,  along  the  roughest  roads,  up  the  steepest 
ascents,  and  down  the  most  dan^rous  declivities,  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  a-day.  Their  colour  is  black  or 
brown,  or  yellow,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  pimns.  They 
wear  their  htur  long,  hanging ,  about  their  ears.  The  cast  of 
their  countenance  is  Hindoo,  without  Its  softness  or  intelligence. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  jacket  of  cotton,  ending  in  skirts,  tied 
h)und  the  wiust  and  reaching  the  knee,  like  the  Highland  phili- 
beg ;  below  this  are  cotton  trowsers ;  over  the  shoulders  cotton 
cloth,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch  plaid;  and  the  usual 
covering  for  the  head  is  a  dirty  skull-cap,  under  whicdi  their 
hard  features  assume  a  savage  aspect.  The  {X)orer  sort  content 
themselves  writh  a  coarse  bmnket,  and  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
round  their  middle.  The  superior  classes  dress  in  the  fashion 
of  Hindostan,  except  that  they  affect  the  towering  altitude  and 
pointed  sharpness  of  the  sikh  turban.  The  women,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  are  more  beautiful  than  the  men ;  but  labour  atid 
exposure  to  the  weather  soon  destroy  all  delicacy  of  feature  and 
colour.  The  jealousy  so  prevalent  in  the  east  does  not  seem  to 
operate  among  these  mountains — the  females  appearing  abroad 
as  unreservemy  as  the  men.  They  are  attired  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  females  of  the  plains a  short  wrapper  covers 
the  shoulders  and  breast ;  a  petticoat  is  tied  round  the  waist ; 
and  a  long  piece  of  cloth  is  wrapt  round  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  bosom,  like  a  shawl,  in  various  and  elegant  shapes.  It  is 
usual  for  a  family  of  brothers  to  take  a  wife  m  common — a  sin¬ 
gular  practice,  which  extends  through  the  whole  of  this  moun¬ 
tainous  region.  The  same  religion  is  professed,  and  the  same 
detail  of  casts  prevails  as  in  the  low  country. 

Our  author  was  fortunate  enough  to  accompany  his  brother, 
Mr.  William  Fraser,  the  political  agent  attending  the  army, 
when  sent  into  the  more  northern  provinces  by  government  ;to 
collect  information  relative  to  the  country  and  its  chiefs,  and  the 
position  and  resources  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  deemed  expe¬ 
dient  to  detach  any  of  the  regular  troops  from  the  service  around 
Jy  tock  as  an  escort;  so  that  irregulars  alone,  rather  a  motley  assem¬ 
blage,  attended  them.  To  a  party  of  600  men,  formed  of  Mew- 
atties,  Goujers,  Sikhs,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  plains, 
armed  with  swords  and  matchlocks,  and  dressed  so  as  to  hold 
uniformity  to  scorn,  were  added  about  100  Patans  from  Afghan¬ 
istan,  of  a  more  soldierly  appearance.  Thirty  of  Colonel  Skin¬ 
ner's  irregular  horsemen  volunteered  to  accompany  this  little 
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army,  on  every  man  of  whom  the  most  implicit  reliance  might 
be  placed.  On  the  6th  of  May  this  party  left  the  camp,  and 
formed  a  strange  and  grotes(^ue  procession.  After  descending  a  • 
steep  pass,  the  danger  of  which  Mr.  B.  Fraser  says  veiy  simply, 

“  is  much  increase  by  the  polished  smoothness  of  its  rough 
“  parts^  the  glen  opened  out,  and  they  saw  several  miserable 
villages. 

"  At  one  of  these,  called  Bahun,  we  witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  prac¬ 
tice  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  submit  uieir  young  Chilian. 
Several  straw  sheds  are  constructed  on  a  bank,  above  which  a  cold  clear 
stream  is  led  to  water  their  fields,  and  a  small  portion  of  this,  probably  of 
three  fin^rs  breadth,  is  brought  into  the  shed  by  a  hollow  stick  or  piece  of 
bark,  and  falls  from  this  spout  into  a  small  drain,  which  carries  it  on  about 
two  feet  below.  The  women  bring  their  children  to  these  huts  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  having  lulled  them  to  sleep,  and  wrapt  their  bodies  and 
feet  warm  in  a  blanket,  they  place  them  on  a  small  bench  or  tray  horizon¬ 
tally,  in  such  a  wav  that  the  water  shall  fall  upon  the  crown  of  the  head, 
just  keeping  the  whole  top  wet  with  its  stream.  We  saw  two  under  this 
operation,  and  several  others  came  in  while  we  remained,  to  place  their 
children  in  a  similar  way.  Males  and  females  are  equally  used  thus,  and 
their  sleep  seemed  sound  and  unruffled." — P.  105. 

The  children  are  put .  to  sleep  by  a  violent  rotatory  motion, 
fitted  apparently  to  shake  them  to  pieces  rather  than  to  produce 
soft  slumber ;  but  it  never  finis  to  answer  the  purpose ;  and 
this  mode  of  sleeping  and  bathing  the  children"  is  universal 
throughout  these  hills,  where  it  is  thought  useful  for  keeping 
the  head  cool,  and  increasing  hardiho^  and  strength.  De¬ 
scending  a  beautiful,  wild,  and  in  some  places  horrid  glen, 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Girree,  which  they  forded,  and  found 
themselves  among  scenes  so  romantic  and  lovely,  that  our  au¬ 
thor  almost  believed  himself  in  his  own  country.  “  The  delight 
of  such  association  of  feeling,"  he  remarks,  “  can  only  be  un- 
“  derstood  by  those  who  have  lingered  out  a  long  term  of  expa- 
triation,  and  who  anxiously  desire  the  moment  of  reunion  with 
“  their  native  land."  The  Sine  range  of  hills  on  tlte  south  of  the 
Girree  is  entirely  of  limestone,  worn  into  strange  crevices  and 
lumps,  and  the  mountain,  assuming  the  character  of  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  is  rough,  dark,  and  shapeless :  the  whole  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  Jytock  hills,  or  tho  rounded 
loftiness  of  those  on  the  north  of  Girree.  From  the  top  of  a  hill 
they  looked  down  upon  a  well  cultivated  valley,  stuaded  with 
villages  in  every  direction,  each  conUuning  towers  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  height,  with  overhanging  roofs.  A  large  extent  of  corn 
was  under  the  eye,  nearly  ripe,  with  reapers  at  work ;  a  wild 
brown  mountain  rose  in  swelling  summits  on  the  other  hand ; 
and  the  whole  had  so  Highland  an  mr,  that  it  was  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  Indian.  The  terrace  husbandry  prevails  here,  and  inri- 
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gation  is  much  practised.  Rivulets  are  diverted  from  their 
course  at  a  proper  height,  led  by  neatly  constructed  drains  to 
the  u|^r  tier,  and  carried  down  from  one  to  another  till  the 
whole  range  is  saturated  in  regular  succession.  Sometimes  these 
streams  are  carried  across  a  deep  dell,  by  means  of  long  hollow 
trees,  supported  by  high  piles  of  stones  for  the  purpose  of  irri¬ 
gating  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Rice,  wheat,  and  barley, 
with  some  of  the  poorer  grains,  and  poppy,  form  the  principal 
crops.  Proceeding  onward  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  they 
found  that  the  high  towers  seen  from  a  distance  were  temples 
in  the  Chinese  taste ;  that  the  lower  part  of  the  hills,  wherever  a 
spade  could  dig,  was  covered  with  corn ;  and  that  European 
plants,  such  as  pines,  oaks,  and  hollies,  strawberries,  butter¬ 
cups,  columbines  and  ferns  were  common,  besides  thousands  of 
other  lofty  trees  and  lovely  flowers  in  rich  confusion  all  around. 
The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  indeed 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutleje,  is  the  great  mountain  Choor. 
It  rises,  as  has  been  ascertained,  10,688  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  pimns,  is  seen  from  a  great  distance,  forms  the  nucleus 
whence  all  the  hills  around  radiate  as  from  a  centre,  and  streams 
are  sent  from  its  face  in  every  direction,  which  swell  the  Girree 
and  Pabur  rivers.  Forests  of  magnificent  trees  now  covered 
vast  tracts ;  but  “  how  uselessly  do  they  apj^car  to  flourish  and 
“  decay."  The  natives  cannot  use  them ;  there  is  not  a  saw  in 
the  country,  and  the  axes  are  but  indifferent.  The  smaller 
productions  of  this  rich  soil  were  innumerable,  “  and  the  verdure 
“  of  the  grasses,  and  the  flowery  enamelling  of  the  open  glades  in 
the  forest,  were  most  beautiful  and  surprising." 

On  entering  the  state  of  Joobul,  a  great  difierence  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  from  what 
characterized  those  of  Sirmore,  already  traversed.  Here  the 
head  was  covered  with  a  black  cap  of  shaggy  wool,  like  a  High¬ 
land  bonnet  compressed,  and  the  body  and  legs  with  a  coat  and 
trowsers  of  thick  dark-striped  wtmllen  stuff.  Joobul  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  Sirmore,  and,  in  point  of  position,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  hill  states.  The  party  now  found  forests 
more  venerable,  richer,  and  more  romantic,  than  any  they  had 
yet  seen — pines  of  all  sorts  from  the  greenest  youth  to  the  most 
hoary  age ;  oaks  and  hollies  grown  to  an  enormous  size ; 
yew  and  sycamore  in  the  most  varied  forms ;  thousands  of  other 
trees  not  indigenous  and  scarcely  known  in  Europe ;  and,  what 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  was,  the  discovery  of  a  birch 
tree,  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Scotland.  Such 
was  the  slope  by  which  they  ascended  the  pass  between  the  two 
peaks  of  the  great  mountain  Urructa,  whence  looking  northward. 
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the  stupendous  range  of  the  Himalu;  clear  and  well  defined, 
burst  upon  the  view.  -The  summits  of  these  mountains,  seen 
from  an  elevated  situation,  shoot  into  fantastic  and  saucing  peaks 
to  an  astonishing  height  little  change  was  remarked  in  the 
natives :  they  are  small  and  spare,  but  active ;  their  features 
hard  and  high ;  and  their  complexion  yellow  or  brown.  The 
party  saw  little  of  their  women ;  but  **  those  who  did  appear, 

**  were  short  and  stout  shaggydooking  creatures,  in  ragged  gar- 
ments,  with  good-humoured,  lightcomplexioned  faces."  Hav- 
ing  descended  to  the  glen  on  the  rwht,  .they  passed  •  several  vil- 
lages,  in  one  of  which  they  saw  a  mmace  lor  smelting  iron  ore, 
not,  however,  at  work. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Pa- 
bur,  which  rises  in  the  Snowy  MounUuns,  and  flows  through  a 
broad  and  well-cultivated  valley.  The  heat  is  considerable,  the 
vegetation  forward,  and  rice  is  successfully  cultivated.  At  a 
village  called  Karashec,  the  author  ascended  a  ridge,  and  from 
its  crest  enjoyed  a  glorious  sight. 

"  The  sun  was  just  rising  in  a  cloudless  sky,  yividly  lishting  up  the  glit¬ 
tering  snowy  peaks  that  bounded  the  distance,  and  spread  their  rough  infe¬ 
rior  ranges  down  to  the  highest,  on  which  I  now  stow.  The  whole  glen  of 
Pabur  la^  before  me,  divimng  the  mountains  by  a  deep  and  tolerably  broad 
well  culUvated  valley,  throu^  whidx  the  river  flows,  meandering  in  many 
bright  curves ;  eveiy  variety  of  brown  hills  and  rocks,  villages,  estivation, 
ana  wood,  gave  their  attractions  to  the  landscape,  heighten^  by  the  dewy 
freshness  of  the  morning.”  P.  169. 

An  old  man,  lord  of  a  few  villages,  was  introduced,  and  re¬ 
vived  the  usual  present :  he  exhibit^  signs  of  stronger  curi¬ 
osity  than  had  hitherto  been  observed  among  the  people  of  the 
hills ;  he  whispered  one  of  the  attendants  that  he  haa  a  strong 
desire  to  look  through  the  glass  of  a  theodolite  \  and  when  he 
obtained  his  object,  departed  pleased  and  thankful. 

Advancing  westward,  along  the  ridge  of  Deohra,  they  came  to  a 
— "  smelting  nimacc  at  work ;  the  apparatus  and  construction  of  this  is 
very  simple,  consisting  of  a  chimney  built  of  clay,  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  high,  by  15  to  18  inches  diameter,  placed  upon  a  sU^  of  stone-work, 
over  a  flre>place.  In  an  onening  below  the  stage,  there  is  a  hole,  through 
which  the  metal,  when  meitcd,  flows  ;  and  this  is  stopped  by  clay  or  earth, 
easily  removed  by  an  iron  poker.  The  ore,  which  is  blade,  but  glitter¬ 
ing  with  metallic  lustre,  like  black  ore  of  antimony,  was  mixed  with  char¬ 
coal  pounded,  and  the  ^imney  filled  with  the  mixture ;  and  as  it  faUs  and 
coiis^dates,  more  is  added  from  above.  The  fire,  once  lighted,  is  kept 
fierce,  by  means  of  two  pair  of  bellows,  each  made  of  a  goat’s  skin,  fixed  in 
some  way  to  the  stone  stage,  and  filled  through  apertures  closed  with  valves 
as  ours  are.  A  woman  or  boy  sits  between  two  of  these  skins,  and  raises 
and  compresses  them  alternately  with  the  hand.  Four  such  skins  are  thu.s 
applied  to  each  chimney.”  P.173.  .  ■ 

The  iix)u  is  said  tu  be  very  fine,  aod  is  in  great  demand  in  the 
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plains,  and  BoeUin.  ■  The  ore  is  obtained  from  springs  in  the 
&lls.  Peach  and  apricot  trees  surround  the  TiUa^  in  hirm 
groves ;  and  from  the  stones  of  the  fruit  is  expressed  oil  for  culi¬ 
nary  and  other  domestic  puipoees.  This  is  done  by  bruising 
ihem  in  a  rude  mill  formra  by  a  wooden  mortar  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  a  pestle  with  a  cross-beam  to  which  a  couple  of  bul- 
hxjks  are  attached.  The  is  fragrant,  pure,  and*  edible.  In 
a  deep,  wild,-  richly-wooded  dell,  were  seen,  on  the  course  of  a 
torrent,  several  corn-mills,  one  below  the  other  in  succession. 
The  face  of  the  country  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  features 
as  were  remarked  more  to  the  east  and  the  south  part  of- the 
journey  ;  but  along  with  the  European  trees  already  noticed,  the 
alder  and  the  pt^ilar  were  now  observed.  The  party  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a'  storm.  The  haze  of  the  morning  condensed  and 
deepened ;  black  heavy  clouds  came  roiling  from  die  north-west, 
which  at  length  burst  with  peals  of  thunder  reverberated  from 
cliff  to  chff,  with  appalling  magnificence.  When  the  storm  ceas¬ 
ed,  a  grand  scene  opened.  Around  was  a  dark  forest,  and  on 
eidier  hand  a  deep  valley ;  the  efiect  of  the  stormy  light  of  the 
setting  sun  on  the  wild  and  massy  surrounding  objects,  opposed 
to  the  calm,  tranquil  light  of  the  snow  on  the  other  hand,  formed 
an  exquisite  and  extraordinary  contrast. 

-  At  ^mharsein,  the  capital  of  a  petty  state  of  the  same  name, 
the  party  were  visited  bjrthe  Rana  or  chief;  he  was  stout,  short, 
and  dark ;  wore  a  dress  of  flowered  rilk,  and  was  a  man'  of  ra- 
ther  a  iioble  presence.  His  house  was  in  the  Chinese  fashion, 
surrounded  with  wooden  balconies,  closed  in  with  neatly-carved 
serins.  One  of  the  ladies  appear^  for  a  'moment  at  an  open 
window.  Her  complexion  was  yellow,  like  that'  of  a  'mulatto. 
The  descent  from  tnis  place  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutleje’is  prodi- 
g^usly  steep,  and  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  The  last  mile 
is  a  conUnura  flight  of  irregular  steps,  wiui'  little  "variation  or 
turning,  forming  a  staircase  of  frightful  aspect.  The  Sutlejc 
rims  over  ledges  of  rock,  which  divide  it  into  pools  and  rapids. 
On  its  banks  are  the  huts  of  those  natives  who  gam  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  washing  its  sands  for  goM.  The  hills  on  the 
north  bank  **  in  the  Cooloo  country  ore  barren,  browii,  burnt 
“  up,  and  rocky,  unenlivened  by  wood  or  cultivation.'*^  This 
river,  which  goes  to  augment  thw- Indus,  is  supposed  to  flow 
from  a  lake  on  the  north  ride  of  the  snowy  ran^;  so  that  it  has 
a  very  long  course  among  the  mountains.  It  is  a  sacred  stream 
held  in  veneration  by  tlio  votaries  of  Mahadeo,  one  of  the  names 
of  Sceva.  ' 

While  the  political  agent  waited  for  orders  from  Govern- 
nicut,  our  author  empk^cd  the  leisure  thereby  afforded,  to  com- 
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mit  to  paper  his  remarks  on  the  country  and  the  natives,  as  far 
as  they  had  come  under  his  observation.  He  has  nothing  good 
to  say  of  the  semi-barbarians  of  the  mountidns ;  they  are  wild, 
hasty,  and  prone  to  excess ;  they  are  cunning,  treacherous,  and 
revCTigeful ;  they  ore  lazy,  indolent,  and,  till  roused,  remarkable 
for  apathy.  Nor  do  >  these  unfavourable  features  characterize 
the  lower  orders  alone ;  the  chiefs  are  equally  uncertain,  waver- 
ing,  and  meanly  cautious.  In  the  most  important  transactions 
they  vacillate,  change,  and  negotiate  with  a  treacherous  policy. 
A  giinding  tyranny  has  given  rise  to  these  qualities,  and  depress¬ 
ed  the  generous  free  spirit  that  commonly  marks  the  Highland¬ 
er.  There  are,  however,  some  districts  where  this  spirit  is  not 
completely  quenched.  In  general,  the  farther  removed  from  the 
plains,  the  heat,  and  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  country, 
the  higher  does  the  native  seem  to  lise  in  activity  of  mind  and 
body.  The  inhabitants  of  Sirmore  have  a  mean  degraded  look ; 
but  the  men  of  Joobul  and  Bischur  exhibit  a  brisk  agility. 

“  The  jacket  of  coarse  woollen  covering  the  body  amply  and  warmly,  with 
its  philib^-likc  skirts ;  the  stout  coarse  trowsers,  and  plaid-like  wrapper 
and  waistcloth,  with  the  snug  black  bonnet,  which  forms  (form)  the  dress 
of  all  those  who  arc  not  the  very  lowest,  gives  (give)  a  comfortable  home- 
spun  air  to  the  nersons  of  the  former,  that  forcibly  contrasts  with  the  tawdry 
cotton  rags  of  uic  latter.”  P.  205. 

The  women  do  not  improve  in  the  higher  districts,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  men.  They  wear  also  a  woollen  dress,  .with  some 
peculiarity  in  its  form ;  their  hmr  is  twisted  up  in  long  thick 
rolls,  omamentctl  with  red  wool  hanging  down  their  backs ;  and 
they  arc  decked  out  with  a  profusion  of  beads  on  their  neck  and 
breast,  and  of  rings  in  their  nose  and  ears,  os  well  as  on  their 
Kngers,  arms,  toes,  and  ancles.  Wives  are  purchased  from  their 

earents  at  different  prices,  according  to  their  rank ;  and  several 
rothers  club  their  shares,  and  buy  one  in  common.  The  author 
confesses  his  inability  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  revolting  cus¬ 
tom,  and  seems  ignorant  that  Montesquieu  thought  it  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  “  a  fear  of  the  poverty  arising  from  a  large  family 
or  that  Turner,  in  his  Account  of  his  Embassy  to  Tibet,  where 
the  custom  is  general,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  arose 
from  the  fear  of  a  population  too  great  for  an  unfertile  country. 
This,  though  not  quite  satisfactory,  is  greatly  more  plausible 
than  ,the  notion  of  our  author,  that  the  practice  arose,  and  is 
continued,  from  each  individual  male  not  having  the  means  of 

{lurchasing  a  wife  for  himself  alone;  for,  as  he  observes,  the 
ady,  if  not  maintained  by  a  husband,  must  remain  a  burden  to 
her  parents-~a  circumstance  calculated  to  dispose  them  to  part 
with  her  on  easy  terms.  We  are  not  without  suspicion,  that  this 
most  indelicate  custom  may  be  the  offspring  of  depravity  induced 
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by  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country,  and  perpetuated  by 
imitation.  The  eldest  only  of  Brahmin  brothers  marries ;  the 
rest  cohabit  with  Nur  women,  among  whom  it  is  the  custom  for 
each  to  attach  to  herself,  several  mmes.  Mr.  B.  Fraser  asks 
what  becomes  of  the  unmarried  females «  question  to  which 
he  never  could  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  chieftains  in¬ 
dulge  in  polygamy,  and  some  of  the  female  children  are  sold  as 
slaves ;  and  he  is  di^x)sed  to  think  this  guilty  trafBc  is  carried 
on  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  natives  are  willing  to  adint. 

‘  The  people,  so  degraded  in  morals,  evince  considerable  ad¬ 
vancement  in  civibzation.  The  soil  b  extenuvely,  judiciously, 
ttnd  even  tastefully  cultivated.  Their  houses  are  firmly  built  of 
stone,  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  lower  story  b  devotra  to  cat¬ 
tle  and  lumber }  and  the  upper  b  occupied  by  the  family.  The 
rooms  arc  never  large,  but  they  are  floored  with  well  smoothed 
planks ;  the  wails  are  plastered,  white-washed,  and  ornamented 
with  red  figures.  The  choolahy  or  fire-place,  is  always  in  the 
middle  of  Uie  room  ;  and  around,  the  family  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
grass,  under  one  blanket.  Vessels,  boxes,  and  jars  of  various 
sorts,  and  for  particular  purposes,  comprise  the  furniture.  The 
houses  arc  entered  by  a  small  door,  and  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
story  b  by  a  notched  stick.  Little  light  is  admitted  into  them, 
and  the  smoke  is  left  to  escape  as  it  can.  The  habitaticms  of 
^  these  people  are  always  in  villages;  a  single  insulated  house 
“  is  never  seen,  or  very  rarely.”  In  every  village  there  is  a  man 
to  whom  great  deference  is  paid,  and  aU  disputes  referred — who, 
in  short,  is  chief,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Scana. 

After  a  halt  of  three  days,  the  party  recommenced  their  march 
through  a  country  simibr  in  all  respects  to  that  already  describ-^ 
ed.  The  ranus  of  the  petty  states  through  which  they  passed 
vbited  them  to  pay  their  respects,  to  make  complaints,  or  to  pre¬ 
fer  petitions.  On  a  small  stream  they  found  a  water-mill,  con¬ 
structed  for  turning  wood,  at  which  a  man  was  making  wooden 
cups,  to  be  sent  to  China.  They  met  also  an  old  man  with  a 
br^s  box  of  curious  fashion,  in  which  was  a  god  presented  to 
him  by  the  Grand  Lama,  to  whom  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage. 
The  author  bought  this  deity  for  eight  rupees,  avarice  getting 
the  better  of  the  pilgrim's  devotion.  Having  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Sutleje,  they  arrived  on  the  19th  of  June,  by  a  very 
rongh  road,  at  Rampore,  the  capital  of  Seran.  This  town  rises  in 
tiers  of  streets,  while  the  river  dashes  and  foams  below,  and  the 
mountains  hang  over  it  in  frightful  precipces.  It  was  once  a 
flourishing  place,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 

“  A  communication  is  here  kept  up  across  the  Sutlij  by  means  of  that  sin¬ 
gular  and  dangerous  kind  of  a  bridge  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  which,  in  the 
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hills,  is  tenned  t^jfmola.  At  some  amyeideDt  spot,  where  the  riter  is  rather 
narrdw,  and  the  rocks  on  eithe^  side  overhang  the  stream,  a  stoot  beun  of 
wood  is  fixed  hionzontafiy  upon  or  behind  two  strons  stiuces  that  sre  driven 
into  the  banks  on  each  side  hf  the  vr'ater ;  and  roimd  these  banns  ro^  are 
attained,  extending  from  the  one  to'the  other  across  the  rirer,'  and  ihey  are 
hauled  tif^t  and  k^  in  Aefr  place  by  a  sort  of  windlass.  The  rope  used 
in  formitm  this  hii^  is  ^er^y  firm  two  to  three  inches  in  dreumfe- 
rence,  anAat  leasi'hme  oT  ten  times  etbssed  to  make  it  secuK.  This  coUeo 
tien  of  ropes  is  traversed  hr  a  block  of  wood  hollowed  into  a  semiciiealar 
groove,  li^e  enmigh  to  slide  easily  along  it,  and  round  this  blech  ropes  are 
suspei^ed,  forming  a  loop,  to  wbuh  passengers  seat  themaelvos,  'clMping 
its  upper  {NUts  wiw  their  ^nds  to  kec^  theiuelTes  steady ;  a  lim  fi^  to 
the  wociden  Mock  at  each  end,'  and  extending  to  each  hank,  serves  (o  haul  it, 
and  the  passenger  attached  to  it,  frcmi  one  side  erf'  the  river  to' t^  other." 
P.'9«0.  I  •  '  '  .  ,  ,,  ..  ^  .  .. 

Our  author  does  not  excel  at  description ;  and  notarithstanding 
the  drcumstantial  minuteness  of  this  account  of  the  jlroola,  it 
fiuls  to  convey  a  clear  ideaof  that  spedes  of  bridge.  >  He  is,'  how. 
ever,  an  excellent  drawer,  and  among  the  collection  of  sketches 
which  he  took  of  the  remarkable  scenes  presented  to  Ins  wiew  dur¬ 
ing  this  journey,  and  vbkh  he  has  published  separately,  is  one 
of  the  j’hook,  and  to  it  we  would  advise  such  of^onr  nraders  as 
wish  to  understand  its  construction  to  have  rcooune.  '  From  a 
survey  of  the  same  collecdon  they  will  also  be  enabled  Co  form  a 
more  distinct  notion  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  objects  of 
Upper  India  than  can  be  derived  either  fioin  the  authoe'a^tedious 
dcUul  dr  our  brief  abstract.  Mr.  B.  Fraser  is  a  pasrionate  lover 
of  splendid  scenery ;  and  his  tour  seems'  to  have  been  under¬ 
taken  in  search  of  the  picturesque  as  much  as  that  of  Dr.  Syntax 
himself.  We  regret,  however,  that  the  drawings  to  which  it  gave 
rise  are  go  inaccessible,  their  price  bring  upwards  oif  UBOs. 

We  hope  the  following  picture  is  greatly  overcharged. 

**  The  inhabitahts  of  Nawur  and  Tleeknr  (valkys  in  the  piovmce  of  Bn* 
chur)  arc  notorious  for  infamy  of  diaracter  even  in  this  country,  where  nil  arc 
bad.  They  are  revengeful  and  teeacherous,  deficient  in  all  g^  quidities, 
abandoned  in  morals,  and  vicioua  in  their  habits.  As  a  proof  of  the  savage 
indiflbrenee  with  which  the^  look  on  the  Kfe  of  another,  and  on  dtc  act  of 
riicdding  hmiian  bhwd,  it  is  Said,  that  mere  wantonness  ot  a  joke  will  in* 
duce  the  crime  of  putting  a  fdldw  crcatuie  to  death,  merely  for  the  aad^ 
faction  of  seeing  the  blo^  flow,  and  of  marking  the  last  struggles  of  their 
victim  i  and  some  (acta  that  came  under  onr  obligation  of  a  tantamount  na. 
kure,  die  too  much  reaaon  for  beheving  theaaKrtion  to  be  founded in  trath. 
FeMie  ehaatity  ia  here  quite  unknown ;  and  murder,  robbery,  and  outrage 
of  every  kind  are  here  regarded  with  indifference."  P.  fiS7. 

The  ascendaucy  of  the  British  is  regarded  as  a  happy  event 
**  We  shall  now,''  say  the  iohabitants,  nve  and  improve,  and  be 
raised  fixim  beasts  to  men.**  The  agriculture  is  similar  to  that 
already  dc^ribed.  Iron,'  lead,  and  probably  cornier  are  found 
in  the  state.  They  excel  the  other  innabitatils  of  the  hills  in  tlic 
nianufoctiue  of  woollen  cloths  of  several  sorts. 
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«  The  thretd  It  and  the  cloth  is  wove  by  the  hand.  The  woof  being  . 
extended  upon  two  sticb  placed  at  a  distance  corresponding  with  the  length  of . 
the  web,  the  alternate  threads  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  succesaioa 
cf  small  pieces  of  smooth  wood,  that  are  dtemately  placed  and  withdrawn 
as  the  warp  is  ramed  between.  A  single  frame  form^  of  sidit  bamboo  is  enw 
ploved,  throng  which  the  tbreads  are  passed,  to  tnem  separate.  1 
beUeve  that  there  is  ho  machinery  of  greater  complication  used.  Nothing 
more  nearly  approaching  to  a  loom  is  used  dtronghdut  the  hills.”  P.  S74. 

The  direct  commerce  of  this  and  the  other  hill  states  con»sts 
in  the  importa^on  of  sugar,  cloths,  indigo,  and  metallic  utenuls ; 
for  which  are  given  iron,  blankets,  o^ium,  tobacco,  musk,  bhang, 
and  turmeric.  The  same  commodities,  trith  com,  ghee,  and 
wooden  cups,  ^  sent  to  Bootan,  fw  which,  salt,  tea,  wool,  ChU 
nese  cloths,  borax,  and  musk  are  obtained.  The  author  thinks 
shawUwool  might  be  brought  through  this  country  to  England. 

A  few  hundred  maunds,  he  was  told,  might  be  produced ;  but  if 
large  quantities  were  wanted,  reference  behoved  to  be  made  to 
the  Chinese  authorities. 

The  party  left  Rampore  on  the  15th  of  June,  with  the  view  of 
tracing  the  Sutieje  to  its  remotest  source ;  but  that  design  was 
rendered  abortive,  by  the  arrival  of  orders  from  the  government 
fur  the  author's  brother  to  return  and  assume  the  charge  of  Gur* 
whal  and  its  afiairs.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ascending  the  river, 
they  began  to  retrace  their  steps ;  and  in  the  course  of  that 
journey,  an  incident  occurred  illustrative  of  the  state  of  soaety 
m  these  elevated  regions. 

.«  Our  ascent  conthmed  very  slurp  during  s  very  hot  day,  for  near  (near* 
If)  two  miles ;  when  we  halted  at  a  vill^  named  Shi,  where  a  whinaied 
wpute  was  brought  before  us  for  ai^judication.  One  of  the  Ghoorkaa  now 
in  our  party  had,  it  seems,  purchased  a  wife  from  a  Zemindar  of  this  village 
(his  daughter)  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  rupees,  but  ou  condition  that  he  shocm 
remain  in  the  country  with  her  and  her  relations ;  this  was  now  iinpossihle, 
the  Ghoorka  power  was  annihilated,  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  remain  be¬ 
hind,  but  deaired  to  carry  hit  wife  along  with  him ;  to  thia  the  father  object¬ 
ed  and  not  only  refused  to  allow  his  chud  to  go  along  with  her  huiband,  but 
also  objected  to  refrmd  the  money  for  which  she  was  purchased.  It  was  a 
delicate  question  to  interfere  in,  and  after  all  parties  hu  been  heard,  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  sulyect  to  the  decision  of  the  lady  herself.  She  was  shout 
twelve  years  of  sge,  and  by  no  means  handsome ;  she  declined  to  proceed 
with  the  man,  ai^  so  the  dispute  was  terminate  The  gentleman ,  be¬ 
haved  very  philosophically  on  the  occasion,  honestly  confessmg  that  be  re^ 
gretted  die  loas  of  the  fifteen  rupees,  and  ot  the  clothes  he  had  given  her, 
more  than  that  of  the  lady ;  but  as.  he  had  had  twelve  months  possessioB  of 
her,  it  wss  judged  that  he  haul  in  some  sort  received  compensation  for  hia 
pease.”  P.  3^. 

Ou  the.Dth  of  July  the  party  reached,  again  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna ;  and  as  the  author  had  been  disappointed  of  going  to  the 
lourcc  of  the  Sutlcle,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  qf  the  opportupi- 
ty  afforded  him  of  viriting  that  of  tlie  Juiuna.  With  sixty  peo¬ 
ple,  auid  provisions  for  several  days,  he  separated  from  his  oru- 
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ther,  in  whose  train  he  had  hitherto  travelled,  and  began  his 
iournej  to  Jumnotree,  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the  Hindoo  re¬ 
ligion.  He  had  n<Hther  thermometer,  nor  barometer,  nor  instru¬ 
ment  of  any .  kind,  except  a  surveying  compass  on  a  tripod,  a 
smfill  pocket  compass,  and  a  perambulator.  Thus  accompanied 
and  equipped,  he  commenceci  his  journey  on  the  10th.  The 
road  winds  along  the  deep  indentings  of  the  ravines  and  valleys 
that  furrow  the  mountuns,  and  pour  their  streams  into  the  Jum¬ 
na  far  below ;  at  times  it  is  varira  by  sharp  ascents  and  descents, 
and  passes  through  several  villages,  but  the  cultivaticm  is  neither 
extensive  nor  promiting.  As  the  party  advanced,  the  gloomy 
and  rugged  wildness  of  the  scene  increa^  around  them.  In  the 
dark  glen  of  Palia  Gadh,  little  is  to  be  seen  except  dark  rock ; 
«  wood  only  fringes  the  lower  parts  of  the  water's  edge ;  perhaps 
the  spots  and  streaks  of  snow  contrasting  with  the  general 
**  blackness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  appearance  of  desolation. 
**  No  living  thing  is  seen,  no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters,  no 
**  sound  but  their  roar.  Such  a  spot  is  suited  to  engender  su- 
perstition,  and  here  it  is  accordingly  found  in  full  growth. 
Many  wild  traditions  are  preserved,  and  many  extravagant 
stories  are  related  of  it."  Here  are  the  haunts  of  dezetas,  or 
spirits ;  they  are  believed  to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  beauty, 
and  both  males  and  females  in  whom  this  quality  is  found,  arc 
carried  off  when  they  imprudently  put  themselves  in  the  power 
of  these  incorporeal  beings.  The  village  of  Palia  Gadh  is  of*  in¬ 
considerable  size,  but  its  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  their  complexions.  Above  this  village  are  hot-springs, 
strongly  impregnated  with  acid.  The  Jumna  is  here  a  small 
but  rapid  mountmn-torrent ;  the  span  of  a  bridge  by  which  it  is 
crossed  is  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet ;  the 
stream  foams  about  six  feet  below  it,  and  is  so  violent  that  no 
chance  of  escape  would  remain  to  any  one  who  might  fall  into  it. 

At  Cursalee,  the  highest  village  in  this  glen,  is  held  an  annual 
solemnity  ;  and  at  this  time  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  as¬ 
sembled  for  its  celebration.  Tne  chief  design  of  the  institution, 
is  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  gods  in  the  sacred  stream  of  the 
Jumna ;  but  this  is  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of  other 
rites,  during  several  successive  days.  The  Seana,  the  Pundit, 
and  Brahmins  of  Jumnotree,  with  many  attendants,  came  out  to 
meet  our  traveller  and  his  suite.  The  Pundit,  a  mean  dirty 
**  looking  fellow,  clad  like  the  rest  in  coarse  blankets,  came  for- 
“  ward  and  insisted  on  marking  my  head  with  the  sacred  yellow." 
While  the  festival  lasts,  which  wc  have  just  mentioned,  the  peo¬ 
ple  dance  to  the  sound  of  strange  muuc,  and  intoxicate  them¬ 
selves  with  a  vile  sort  of  spirit  sharpened  by  pepper  ;  holy  as  the 
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place  is,  liltle  re^rd  is  paid  to  the .  privations  and  austerities  of 
the  Hindoo  religion.  All  classes  and  casts  of  people,  Brahmins 
not  excepted,  eat  every  sort  of  meat  except  b^f,  and  drink 
spiritous  liquors  to  excess.  The  natives  have  stout  well  made 
figures ;  their  complexions  are  comparatively  f^,  though  sun¬ 
burnt  ;  the'ir  eyes  are  frequently  blue ;  and  their  hair  and  beards 
curled,  and  of  a  light  red  colour. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  party  reached  the  spot  pointed  out 
to  them  as  Jumnotree.  This  is  not  far  below  an  inaccesdble 
basin,  into  which  a  number  of  torrents,  formed  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  brow  of  the  huge  mountmn  Bunderpouch,  pour 
their  waters. 

**  Between  the  two  banks,  the  view  is  closed  by  the  breast  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  of  vivid  green  from  perpetual  moisture,  and  is  furrowed  by  time, 
and  the  torrents,  into  numberless  ravines ;  and  down  these  ravines  are  seen 
trickling  the  numerous  sources  of  this  branch  of  the  Jumna.  Above  this 
green  iMink,  rugged,  bare,  and  dark  rocky  clifis  arise,  and  the  deep  calm  beds 
and  cliffs  of  snow  towering  above  all  finish  the  picture.  Noble  rock*  of  va¬ 
ried  hues  and  forms,  crowned  with  luxuriant  dark  foila^,  and  the  stream 
foaming  from  rock  to  rock  forms  (form)  a  foreground  not  unworthy  of 
it.”  P.  428. 

Much  hot  water  issues  from  the  rocks,  but  though  of  a  scald¬ 
ing  temperature,  it  is  pure,  transparent,  and  tasteless.  The  au¬ 
thor  bathed,  was  prayed  over,  and  paid  the  Pundit  his  dues.  In 
addition  to  the  otJier  Europeon  plants,  common  throughout  the 
whole  of  tins  hilly  tract,  a  black  currant  bush  was  recognized  with 
no  small  delight.  After  the  performance  of  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  the  stream  suddenly  increased— a  circumstance  which 
the  Pundit  interpreted  as  a  favourable  omen ;  but  which  Mr. 
B.  Fraser  attributes  more  philosophically  to  a  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  accelerating  the  dissolution  of  the  snow.  The  only  female 
of  the  party,  supported  by  her  piety  and  vigorous  constitution, 
sustained  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  in  a  surprising  manner. 
She  never  complained,  never  fell  behind,  was  always  in  good 
humour,  prepared  her  husband's  food,  and  attended  him  like  a 
servant ;  while  he,  it  is  added,  was  kind  and  good  to  her  in  re¬ 
turn. 

The  author  having  resolved  to  extend  his  journey  to  Gan- 
gotree,  made  inquiry  concerning  the  roads  thither ;  and  was  told 
that  there  were  two,  the  safest  of  which  could  not  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  leas  than  thirteen  days  ;  and  that  the  other,  though  greatly 
shorter,  was  desert  and  wearisome,  and  dangerous,  from  poison¬ 
ed  air  mixed  with  the  atmosphere.  But,  as  our  traveller,  ^  was 
anxious  to  save  time,  he  chose  the  shorter  route,  and  forthwith 
began  his  march.  The  ground  traversed  was  very  elevated,  and 
rose  as  the  party  advanced  eastward  from  the  village  of  Cursalee, 
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from  which  they  started  on  the  Iflth.  Dtiring  the  first  day’s 
journey,  the  face  of  the  hill  was  cover^  with  short  grass,  moiin. 
tain  flowers,  stunted  birches,  and  heath  or  heather,  forming  a 
scene  extremely  like  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
This  latter  plant — the  much  loved  alid  long  looked  for  remem¬ 
brancer  of  the  “  land  of  brown  heath,  and  shaggy  wood,”  was 
hailed  by  the  author  with  lively  joy.  « I  pluckra  it,”  he  says, 
placed  it  in  my  hat  with  a  delight,  that  I  mlieve  much  amused 
my  attendants.”  The  juniper  was  also  common.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  coolies  or  bearers  were  affected  by  the 
seran  or  pmson  in  the  air,  from  the  flowers,  as  they  believed. 
They  sunk  under  their  loads,  and  lay  sick  and  breathless.  Next 
day,  the  author  was  himself  affected,  experiencing  oppression  in 
breathing,  as  if  from  want  of  air ;  and  he  rightly  attributed  the 
disorder  to  the  rarified  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  night  was 
spent  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shelter  of  trees,  or  in  caves  of 
the  rock.  On  the  18th,  the  banks  of  Bhagiruttee,  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  were  reached.  They  have  less  beauty  and 
more  horror ;  more  to  inspire  dread,  and  less  to  captivate  than 
those  of  theJJ  umna  or  Sutleje:  The  banks  of  the  Sutleje  are  brown, 
barren,  steep,  and  rocky,  but  want  the  grandeur  arising  from 
lofty  precipices  or  fringing  wood.  Those  of  the  J umna,  though 
rocky,  precipitous  and  wild,  are  yet  woody,  gi*een,  and  varied 
with  some  sloping  faces,  rich  with  cultivation  and  verdure.  But 
the  mountains  through  which  the  Bha^ruttee  foams  and  dashes 
are  more  lofty  and  bare ;  the  region  is  higher  and  more  incle¬ 
ment  ;  and  tne  river  is  wider  and  deeper.  “  The  whole  scene 
casts  a  damp  on  the  mind ;  an  indefinite  idea  of  desert,  soli- 
tude,  and  helplessness  steals  over  it ;  we  are,  as  it  were,  shut  out 
**  from  the  world,  and  feel  our  nothingness.”  At  the  village  of 
Dundee,  a  gooseberry  bush  was  observed,  but  wild  and  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  rugged  ness  of  the  scenery  increased  every  step  of  the 

Erogress.  The  river,  at  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundj^  yards 
elow  the  road,  is  closely  confined  between  two  winding  walls  of 
solid  rock,  and  tumbles  over  a  succession  of  falls  with  a  frightful 
noise.  Bhyram  Gh^uttee,  where  the  JTiannevie  joins  the  Bha¬ 
giruttee  fr^  the  north-east,  is  a  terrible  place.  Both  streams 
run  in  chasms,  tlie  depth,  narrowness,  and  rugged  wildness  of 
ii^hich  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  ^tween  them  is  thrust  a 
lofty  crag  like  a  wedge,  equal  in  height  and  savage  aspect  to 
those  that  on  rither  side  tower  above  the  torrents.  The  distant 
black  chfls,  topped  with  lofty  peaks  of  snow,  are  chscemed, 
shutting  up  the  view  of  the  ravines  when  tlie  clouds  permit  them 
to  appear.  The  trees  shooting  up  like  arrows  firom  their  roots, 
casting  fantastic  boughs  athwart  the  dell,  or  stretehing  their 
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grey  and  dry  arma  like  gigantic  skeletons,  harmonize  in  a  sur- 
priang  manner  with  the  surrounding  objects. ' ’'Immediately 
above  the  junation  of  the  torrents,  'a<crazy<  wooden  hHdge  is 
thrown  across  the  Bhagiruttee (-and  there, .under  an" overhang- 
iiu  rock,  worship  is  performed  to  Bhyram-^a  stone  image  paint- 
e^red. ..  The  party  hem'd  prayers,  hiathed,  and  ate  bre^  raked 
by  the  Brahauns,  preparatory  to  the  great  and  effectual  ablu¬ 
tions  at  the  holier  Gai^oiree.  Advancing  from  this  place,  they 
had  a  view,  of  Roodroo-Hiraala-^**  a  pr^igioua  spire  of  bare 
rock,, the  top  of  which  is  enveloped  in  snow.**  The  spot  called 
Gkingotree  is  approached  through  a  labyrinth  of  enormous  mass¬ 
es  of  gramte.  Formerly,  no  bwso  made  with  hands  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  worship  of  the  Daty ;  but,  of  late  years,  a-  temple, 
the  site  of  which  is  precisely  on  the  sacred  stone  ott  which 
Bhagiruttee  used  to  worship  Mahadeo,'"  has  been  erected.  '  It 
**  is  a  small  building  of  a  square  shape,  about  12  feet  high,  and 
rounding  in,  in  the  usual  form  of  pagodas,  to  the  top. '  It  is 
**  quite  plain,  painted  white,  with  rra  mouldings.  The  scene, 

“  tnough  awful,  is  not  so  horrid  as  around  Bhyram  Ghauttee.” 
The  author's  reflections  at  this  place  of  Hindoo  superstition,  to 
which  no  European  had  before  penetrated,  do  honour  to  his 
heart. 

It  is  easy,*'  he  remarks,  “  to  write  of  rocks  and  wilds,  of  torrents  and 
precipices;  it  is  easy  to  tell  of  the  awe  such  scenes  inspire;  this  style  and 
these  descriptions  are  common  and  hackneyed.  But  it  is  not  so  simple,  to 
many  surely  not  very  possible,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  stem  and 
mtyesty  of  some  scenes ;  to  paint  their  lonely  deserthess,  or ‘describe 
the  undciinable  semaition  of  reverence  and  dreail  that  steals  over  the  mind 
while  contemplating  the  death-like  ghastly  calm  that  is  shed  over  them;  and 
when  at  such  a  moment  we  remember  our  homes,  our  friends,  our  fire^es, 
and  all  social  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  and  feel  our  present  solitude^  and 
far  distance  from  all  these  dear  ties,  how  vain  is  it  to  strive  at  description ! 
Surely  such  a  scene  is  Gungotree.  Nor  is  it  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  surroundii;i^  scenery,  a  spot  which  lightly  calls  forth  powerful  feetiAgS. 
We  were  now  in  the  centre  of  the  stupenckius  Himfllii,  Ae  loftiest,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  rugged  range  of  mountains  in  the  world.  We  were  at  tlie 
acknowledj^  source  of  that  noble  river,  equally  an  object  of  venation,  and 
a  source  of  fertility,  {denty,  and  opulence,  to  Hindostan ;  and  we  had  now 
reached  tlie  holiest  shrine  of  Hindoo  worship  which  these  holy  bills  contain. 
These  are  surely  striking  considerations,  combini^  with  the  solemn  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  plare  to  move  the  feelings  stronglY."  P.  469.  , .  ^ 

ThemouitUun  above  Gangotfee  has  five  peaks,  called  Roqdroo- 


g^Rounee.  The  source  of  tne  stream  is  said,  to  be  about  ,  five 
miles  distant,  in  a  south-east  direction  from  the  temple^  and  to 
be  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  great  accumulation  of ‘snow 
which  terminates  the  valley.  The  popular  belief  that  the  Ganges 
issues  from  a  rock  in  the  rorm  of  a  cow's  mouth,  is  a  fabl ,  and 
was  treated  as  such  by  the  pundit  to  whom  reference  was  made. 
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aa  to  the  origin  of  the  stcn^.  But  the  author  was  told  that  the 
Himala  range  was  formed  by  Mahadeo  to  conceal  himself  from 
his  rebellious  son,  Rawn,  who  had  usurped  the  empire  of  Lon- 
ka ;  that  several  rivers  flowed  from  the  head  of  the  God  in  this 
retreat ;  that  the  Brahmins,  called  the  Twelve  Reekhee,  went  in 
search  of  Mahadeo,  but  not  finding  him,  eleven  of  them  went 
to  Cashmere,  and  the  other  named  Jum-Reekhee,  sat  on  a  huge 
rock  in  the  course  of  the  Bhagiruttee,  absorbing  all  its  waters  m 
his  belly ;  and  that  the  goddess  of  the  stream  having  come  to 
worship  Mahadeo,  and  finding  the  river  stopped,  clove  Jum- 
Reekhee  in  two,  and  gave  a  ^ee  pas^ge  to  the  stream.  In  the 
inside  of  the  temple  are  three  images,  one  of  which  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  represent  the  goddess  Kali.  Every  one  bathed,  and  some 
were  shaved.  Going  round  the  temple  is  a  very  expiatory  exer¬ 
cise  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  greatest  rogues  performed  it 
with  great  alacrity,— a  notorious  thief  was  unwearied  in  his  per¬ 
severance.  The  day  cleared  up  after  bathing— a  circumstance 
r^arded  as  a  divine  favour,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  sacred  clifis  unveiled. 

On  the  2lst  of  July,  the  party  began  to  return  toward  the 
south.  At  a  place  cmled  L^nad-Ke-Sango,  the  bed  of  the 
river,  is  a  steep  declivity,  half  a  mile  in  length,  over  which  the 
water  tumbles  with  a  noise  like  loud  and  continued  thunder,  in 
a  mass  of  di^oloured  foam :  the  effect  is  grand  but  appalling. 
In  crossing  a  rapid  torrent  some  davs  afterwards,  a  cooley  lost 
his  life ;  having  missed  his  step,  he  fell  and  was  hurried  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  current.  A  little  money  given  to  his  brother 
was  found  to  have  a  very  consoling  effect.  On  the  5l9th  the 
plains  of  Hindostan  burst  full  upon  our  traveller's  view ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  he  arrived  at  Saharunpore. 

The  author's  geological  remarks  are  entitle  to  no  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  information  whence  his  map  was  constructed,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
enters  pretty  fully  into  the  discussion,  but  without  the  means  of 
verifying  his  reasoning,  concerning  the  height  of  the  mountains 
which  he  visited,  and  inclines  to  think  that  the  truth  will  be 
found  between  the  low  estimate  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  and 
the  sublime  altitude  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Colebrooke;  or  that 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  ran^  are  from  18,000,  to  28,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  B. 
Fraser  is  a  good  draftsman,  and  his  forte,  as  might  be  expected, 
lies  in  a  quick  perception  of  the  picturesque  in  nature ;  out  he 
is  not  always  happy  in  stating,  by  means  of  language,  that  com¬ 
bination  of  features  by  which  it  is  constituted.  An  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  words,  and  an  injudicious  selection  of  circum- 
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stances  and  objects,  with  frequent  inaccuracy  of  expression,  arc 
his  greatest  faults ;  while  the  sensibility,  patriotism,  and  enthu-i 
siasm  which  he  everywhere  discovers,  form  his  redeeming  qualities. 
Moreover,  he  is  the  first  European  that  has  visited  some  of  the 
scenes  which  he  describes,  as,  for  example,  the  far-famed  holy 
place  Gungotree,  the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  which  is,  in  our 
judgment,  the  best  written  and  most  impressive  portion  of  his 
nigWy  interesting  and  valuable  work.  We  must  once  more 
advert  to  the  affectation  of  almost  all  writers  on  India,  our  au¬ 
thor  not  excepted,  in  regard  to  the  orthography  of  proper  names.' 
Every  author,  it  would  appear,  hunts  after  variety  in  this  respect. 
The  range  of  mountains,  for  example,  to  which  the  present 
article  chiefly  relates,  is  called  by  different  authors  Himmaleh, 
Himadri,  Himachal,  Himalaya,  and  by  Mr.  B.  Fraser  Himul^ 
The  basis  of  the  whole  is  Him,  the  Sanscrit  word  for  Snow ; 
and  surely  any  one  of  the  above  terms  is  equally  good  as  a 
distinctive  appellation.  This  part  of  India,  as  yet  so  imperfectly 
known,  is  suojected  at  present  to  a  process  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  under  the  auspices  of  government. 


Ait.  IV.— Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Geology;  in  a  Series  of  Essays.  By  G.  B.  Grebnodgh, 
President  of  the  Geological  Society.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Lon¬ 
don,  1819.  8vo.  Pp.  34fO. 

T HE  task  which  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  imposed 
upon  himself,  is  peculiarly  difficult.  The  subject,  in  its  own 
nature  intricate,  is  involved  in  a  great  degree  of  obscurity,  from 
the  employment  of  ambiguous  or  theoretical  language,  prema¬ 
ture  generalization,  and  the  influence  of  authority. 

It  requires  no' ordinary  effort  to  become  acqumnted  with  the 
names  and  discriminating  marks  of  simple  minerals.  Every  ex- 
emal  character  which  is  employed  to  distinguish  species,  has  an 
indefinite  range  of  variation,  so  that  the  student,  who  is  compell¬ 
ed  to  derive  his  information  from  books,  must  often  remain  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  mineral 
under  examination  This  want  of  specific  character  is  peculiar 
to  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  arises  from  the  absence  of  the 
tital  principle,  which,  in  the  organized  kingdom,  regulates  the 
forni,  structure,  and  composition  of  each  species,  according  to  a 
uniform  standard.  The  nomenclature  of  simple  minerals^  inde¬ 
pendently  altf^ther  of  the  multipbcation  of  synonimes,  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  number  of  inquirers,  can  never  exhibit 
▼OL.  IV.  NO  V.  2  R 
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the  fixed  and  determinate  character  of  that  of  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  must  depend  for  its  puri^  and  stability  in  a  great 
measure  on  tradition.  Error,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  no¬ 
menclature  of  simple  minerals  may  be  committed,  by  observers 
not  having  had  access  to  arrangea  collections. 

The  difficulties  of  mineralogical  nomenclature  increase  when 
we  attempt  to  classy  rocks.  Here  the  mineral  specie  occur  in 
some  cases,  occupyuig  independent  stations,  in  others,  mixed 
according  to  no  regular  proportion,  constituting  compound  rocks. 
The  same  bed  seldom  continues,  throughout  any  great  extent, 
to  exhibit  the  same  characters,  or  to  contain  the  same  mixture  of 
ingredients.  If  the  mineralogist  has  an  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  it  in  the  great  scale,  he  may  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it  its 
appropriate  apj^lation ;  but  if,  from  indolence  or  necesaty,  his 
attention  is  confined  to  a  particular  spot,  he  may  give  it  a  name 
which  shall  not  express  its  general  character.  Thus  a  bed  of 
clinkstone  may  in  one  place  contain  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar, 
in  another,  oval  vcscicles  filled  with  quartz  or  calcareous  spar,  or 
consist  of  angular  pieces,  like  fragments  of  a  softer  stone.  Ob¬ 
servers  viewing  different  parts  of  this  bed,  may  term  it  clink¬ 
stone,  porphyry,  amygdaloid,  or  tuff. 

But,  independently  of  the  errors,  or  rather  uncertainties,  of  no- 
menclatUre,  ariang  from  a  too  confined  or  superficial  view  of  a 
rock,  an  unspeakable  degree  of  confu^n  has  been  created  by 
the  employment  of  theoretical  language.  If,  for  example,  in 
that  part  of  a  bed  of  sandstone,  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  green¬ 
stone,  the  granular  structure  has  been  superseded  by  a  compact 
fracture,  the  Huttonians  would,  in  reference  to  the  change  which 
they  suppose  the  rock  has  experienced,  term  the  compact  portion 
indurated  sandstone,  while  it  would  be  called  by  a  Neptunian 
massive  quartz.  Again,  a  bed,  consisting  of  cohering  grmns  of 
quartz,  would  be  termed  by  one  class  of  observers  granular 
quartz,  and  by  another  sandstone;  the  former  referring  the 
granular  structure  to  crystallization,  the  latter  to  attrition.  It 
is  chiefly  with  respect  to  position^  that  theoretical  views  have 
misled  observers.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  correctly  the  relations  of  a  bed  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  rocks,  and  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  changes  which 
may  in  reality  take  place  in  its  direction  and  dip,  or  those  which 
it  may  appear  to  ci^rience  from  the  inequality  of  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  efi^ts  of  disintegration.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  sources  of  error  in  examining  the  position  of  rocky  masses. 
There  is  too  often  a  favourite  hypothesis  to  support,  so  that  wc 
are  apt  to  overlook  all  the  appearances  which  militate  against  it. 
When  the  late  celebrated  illustrator  of  the  Huttonian  theory  re- 
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turned  from  visiting  the  Alps,  he  acknowledged  that  he  always 
suspected  the  accuracy  of  Saussure's  oj^ion  reflecting  the  stra- 
tificaUoa  of  .granite ;  and  it  required  evidence  addressed  to  the 
senses' for  some  days,  before  his  suspicions  could  be  removed  and 
falfflfied  The  Neptunians,  for  some  time,  confidently  denied  the 
existence  of  granite  veins  shooting  into  the  superincumbent  rocks 
in  those  places  where  the  Huttonians  detected  their  presence. 
At  last,  tney  did  admit  their  existence,  without,  however,  em¬ 
bracing  the  opinions  which  their  discoverers  had  formed  concern¬ 
ing  them.  ‘  ' 

'  These  errors  take  their  rise  not  so  much  from  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  such  investigations,  as  from  premature  gener¬ 
alization.  If  a  rock  occurs  in  a  particular  position  in  one  coun¬ 
try,  where  its  characters  have  b(%n  first  investigated,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  in  every  other  district  where  it  shall  afterwards  be 
found,  it  will  exhibit  the  same  relations.  For  example,  basalt, 
wacke,  porphyry-slate,  and  trap-tuff,  were,  from  the  partial  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  German  mineralogists,  considered  as  peculiar  to 
what  was  termed  the  overlying  or  newest  floetz  trap  formation. 
Depending  on  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  many  Neptunians 
considered  the  occurrence  of  any  of  these  rocks  in  a  hill  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  its  relations  and  age.  The  test  is  now  relin¬ 
quished  as  fallacious,  and  the  rocks  which  were  considered  so 
restricted,  arc  now  known  to  possess  a  very  extended  physical 
range. 

In  consequence  of  the  science  of  geology  being  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  the  influence  of  authority  is  still  exerted.  The  students 
enlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Neptune  or  Pluto,  and 
frequently  become  more  anxious  to  protect  the  weaknesses  of 
their  favourite  leaders,  than  consolidate  their  power  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  truth.  The  number  of  observers,  however,  has  now 
increased  beyond  the  pernicious  influence  of  any  individual. 
The  beacons  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  warn  the  inquirer  of 
the  errors  into  which  a  blind  adherence  to  any  system  may  lead ; 
and  the  rules  of  philosophizing  are  now  applied  to  a  subject 
which,  not  long  ago,  seemed  unfit  for  the  employment  of  the 
judgment,  although  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Before  concluding  these  preliminaiy  remarks,  we  may  observe, 
that  in  the  investigations  of  geology  there  are  two  distinct  objects 
in  view,— to  ascertain  the  composition,  structure,  and  relation  of 
rocks ;  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
produced,  and  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone.  The 
success  of  the  latter  must  obviously  dejx:nd  on  the  perfection  of 
the  former,  as  physiology  depends  on  anatomy  and  chemistry. 
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To  those  who  ore  ao^uiunted  with  the  history  of  the  science,  it 
must  appear  obvious  that  the  speculative  has  preceded  the  prac¬ 
tical  or  experimental  part ;  that  multitudes,  even  at  present,  ven¬ 
ture  to  theorize,  who  arc  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
affinities  of  rocks,  the  characters  of  .the  natural,  orders  or  families 
into  which  they  are  divided,  and  the  physi^  distribution  of 
the  species.  Whatever  sentiments  we  entertain  with  regard  to 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  Wernerian  geognosy,  we  bestow  our 
unqualified  praise  on  the  method  of  investigating  the,  natural 
history  of  rocks  which  it  recommends,  and  ascribe  to  its  employ, 
ment  the  rapid  advances  which  the  science  has  lately ,  experi¬ 
enced.  .  , 

We  have  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  logic  of  geology,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  exposition  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  work  before 
us.  Had  our  author  liegun  by  examining  the  sources  of  error 
in  observation,  and  determining  the  kind  of  evidence  of  which  the 
subject  is  susceptible,  he  would  have  saved  us  the  task  which  we 
have  executed  hurriedly.  Had  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  facts,  and  enumerated  those  conclusions  warrant¬ 
ed  by  the  rules  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  he  would  have  cmn- 
manded  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  the  science.  But  wc 
suspect  that  the  author  was  not  aware  of  the  sources  of  error ; 
and  how  far  he  is  qualified  to  examine  and  speculate,  will  short¬ 
ly  appear. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  eight  essays;  but,  so  far  from 
the  subjects  which  form  the  titles  of  each,  being  discussed  under 
their  respective  heads,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse  all  the  essays  be¬ 
fore  the  opinions  advanced  in  any  one  of  them  can  be  satisfacto¬ 
rily  understood.  In  so  far,  Mr.  Grecnough  has  mistaken  the 
nature  of  that  kind  of  composition  termed  Essay,  writing.  Each 
essay  ought  to  be  a  whole,  capable  of  being  porused  by  the  reader 
with  satisfaction,  in  a  detached  form.  Perspicuity  should  every 
where  prevail ;  and  while  the  language  ought  to  lo  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  should  lo  rendered  as  popular  as  px»- 
sible.  The  propriety  of  these  remarks  will  appoar,  in  the  course 
of  the  analysis  of  each  dissertation 

The  first  essay  is  “  On  Stbatification,”  and  is  introduced 
by  the  following  paragraph : 

“  Stratum  is  a  word  so  familiar  to  our  ears,  that  it  requires  some  d^;ree 
of  manliness  to  acknowledge  ourselves  ignorant  of  its  meaniim.  The  sense 
in  which  it  is  used,  is,  however,  far  from  being  precise.  Easy  as  it  may 
seem  to  determine  whether  a  given  mass  be  or  be  not  stratifieu,  there  is, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  geological  invntigation,  no  subject  more 
pregnant  with  controversy.  * 
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In  justification  of  this  remark  as  to  the  ambi^ity  of  the 
pbraae^ihe  produces  a  number  of  opposite  testimonies  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the '  stratification  of  granite ;  some  mineralogists  having 
described  the  stratification  of  thatt  rock  in  places  where  other  ob¬ 
servers  could  not  perceive  any  traces  of  such  an  arrangement 
Whence  this  contrariety  of>o^nk>ns?  *  Are  our  senses  at  vatiance,  or 
our  jud^i];ients^;<  The  pauae,  1  think,  ia  obvious.  .  Every  one  uaea  the  word 
stratum  ‘  no  one  inquires  ita  meaning ;  the  remedy  is  as  obvious— a  defi¬ 
nition."  T*.’9. 

As  such  differences  of  opinion  do  not  generally  prevtul  with 
respect' to  the  other  rocks,  our  author  ought  to  have  pointed  out 
th(^  circumstances  in  the  natural  history  of  granite,  in  which 
these  have  originated.  Had  he  merely  considered  that  granite 
occurs  in' thick  beds,  and  that  these,  instead  of  a  slaty,  have  a 
crystalline  structure,'  he  would  have  furnished  an  explanation  of 
the  oririn  of  the  mistakes  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  this,  which 
should  have  been  his  immediate  object,  he  takes  a  general  and 
formal  view  of  those  irregularities  of  stratification  which  unques¬ 
tionably  furnish  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  documents 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

It  was  customary  in  this  country  to  use  the  terms  bed  and 
stratum  as  synonymous,  until  Professor  Jameson  (to  whom  the 
science  of  mineralogy  owes,  in  this  country,  a  vast  deal  of  its  po¬ 
pularity,)  very  properly  restricted  their  signification.  He  em- 
pbyed  the  former  to  designate  contiguous  masses  of  different 
rocks,  while  he  used  the  latter  to  express  the  similar  layers  or 
divisions  into  which  these  were  divided.  Our  author  here  cen¬ 
sures  the  Professor  for  employing  synonimes  to  express  contrast, 
and  adds,  Those  who  feel  the  value  of  such  a  distinction  will 
“  do  ^veli,  therefore,  to  select  some  liappier  phrase  to  express 

it.”  Throughout  this  work  he  disregards  the  distinction,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  involves  several  of  his  descriptions 
in  great  obscurity. 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  mineral  strata  and  beds  envelop 
each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
covering  of  soil  which  conceals  them  from  our  view  at  ptarticuiar 
places,  might  be  traced  with  certainty  throughout  extensive 
districts,  will  necessarily  be  perplexed  when  they  come  to  exa¬ 
mine  rocks  as  they  actually  occur.  The  seams  which  separate  a 
bed  into  layers  in  one  part  of  its  course  do  not  exist  in  the  same 
relation  in  another.  The  same  rock,  which,  in  one  place,  occurs 
>n  thin  beds,  appears  at  another  a  huge  continuous  mass,  or,  in 
its  course,  exhibits  traces  of  other  rocks  different  in  structure  and 
composition,  and  in  some  cases  even  differing  in  direction.  By 
attending,  however,  to  the  cleavage  of  the  rock,  or  the  direction 
ip  which  it  splits  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  comparing  with 
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this  character  the  direction  of  the  seams  which  traverse  it,  little  ] 

doubt  need  remmn  as  to  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  stratified;  > 

and,  if  proper  attention  is  bestowed  in  the  course  of  the  exami.  i 

nation  of  a  mountain  to  distinguish  between  those  beds  which  are  j 

independent  and  those  which  occupy  a  subordinate  station,  little  < 

mystery  *will  hang  over  the  subject.  1 

It  was  natural  for  mineralogists,  when  they  discovered  the  di.  < 
vision  of  rocks  into  beds  and  layers,  to  speculate  concerning  the 
causes  which  produced  such  an  arrangement  It  was  the  opi.  < 

nion  of  Woodward  and  others,  **  that  strata  were  the  effects  of 
**  deposition,  alternately  suspended  and  renewed.'"  Others  have  * 
introduced  as  causes  operating  in  the  production  of  seams  or  beds,  ‘ 

the  attraction  of  aggregation  during  deposition,  and  the  opera-  ' 
tion  of  consolidation  at  a  subsequent  period.  It  appears  obvi- 
ous,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  that  fluid,  whatever  was  its  na¬ 
ture,  to  deposit  the  materials  of  the  strata  which  it  held  in  solution 
or  suspension,  was  influenced,  not  only  by  gravitation,  but  by  the 
nature  of  these  materials,  as  we  observe  in  the  uniform  tMnness 
of  the  layers  in  the  beds  of  argillaceous  rocks.  In  some  cases 
the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  fundamental  bed  indicates  that  it 
had  been  exposed  for  some  time  previous  to  the  deposition  of  its 
present  cover,  and  must  have  influenced  its  arrangements ;  in 
other  cases  “  we  often  find  that  each  is  impregnated  with  the 
**  substance  of  the  other,"  intimating  their  contemporaneous 
ongin. 

The  position  of  the  masses  which  constitute  beds  or  strata,  next 
engages  the  attention  of  the  author.  He  here  gives  definitions 
of  direction,  dip,  and  inclination,  in  the  senses  in  which  he  uses 
the  terms.  As  he  has  already  expressed  his  approbation  of  de¬ 
finitions  os  means  of  avoiding  error,  we  shall  here  exhibit  his 
powers  in  this  difficult  branch  of  logic. 

The  position  of  masses  is  determined  by  the  direction  and  inclination, 
or  the  dip  and  inclination,  observed  through  their  whole  extent-"— Their 
direction  is  the  position  with  r^rd  to  the  meridian  of  an  imamnary  straight 
line,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  their  planes  with  that  of  the  horizon. — 

Their  dip  is  the  position  with  regard  to  the  meridian  of  an  imamnaiy  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  direction.”—"  Their  inch- 
nation  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  their  planes 
with  that  of  the  horizon."—"  If  the  direction  is  given,  the  dip  is  determined, 
and  if  the  dip  is  given,  the  direction  is  determined."  P.  36. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  these  terms  of  Mr.  Green- 
ough,  as  we  confess  his  definitions  arc  unintelligible ;  but  as  wc 
know  the  sense  in  which  dip  and  direction  arc  used  by  miners,  wc 
should  be  disposed  to  ask  our  author,  if,  upon  informing  him  that 
the  direction  of  a  bed  was  north  and  south,  he  could  pronounce 
whether  its  dip  was  east  or  west  ?  Wc  agree  with  him  in  think¬ 
ing  that  a  compass  is  indispensably  necessary  in  determining  the 
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portion  of  rocks,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  utility  of  expensive 
uutrumenta  in  measuring  the  angle  of  the  dip.  It  is  sufficient 
for  every  scientific  purpose  to  know  the  angle  to  within  a  few  de¬ 
grees.'  Indeed,  so  liable  are  rocks  to  vary  in  porition,  that  they 
seldom  continue  uniform  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  dip 
becomes  the  direction,  and  the  direction  becomes  the  dip,  or  both 
are  lost  in  the  horizontality  of  the  new  portion. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  various  positions  of  the  strata  on 
the  scenery  of  a  district  are  very  properly  taken  notice  of  by  our 
author ;  and,  as  the  passage  in  which  they  arc  described  is  the 
only  specimen  of  popular  composition  in  the  volume,  we  shall  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  our  readers.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  although 
the  author  considers  a  compass  and  clinometer  as  indis^nsable 
instruments  in  geology,  he  docs  not  appear  to  be  aware  that,  in  a 
work  on  criticism,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  discern  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  pronouns  and  the  substantives  to  which  the  adjectives 
refer. 

**  In  travelling  over  an  extent  of  country,  the  direction  of  the  beds  is  eba- 
racterizetl  by  samcncits  and  uniformity.  Every  slope  is  opposed  to  another 
of  corresponding  steepness,  unless  when  other  causes  operate  so  as  to  render 
insensible  the  operation  of  this.  There  is  little  variety  in  the  productions  of 
the  land,  or  the  condition  and  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  travel¬ 
ling  along  the  line  of  dip,  on  the  contrary,  our  eyes  are  continually  regaled 
wiUi  a  change  of  scenery.  Every  hill  has  a  cbaracter  of  its  own,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  either  by  hills  of  a  different  character,  or  not  unfrcquently  by  a  flat. 
Where  the  ascent  is  steep  on  one  side,  the  descent  is  gradual  on  the  other. 
Commons  succeed  to  enclosures,  pasture  to  arable,  wolds  to  marshes,  a  nak¬ 
ed  district  to  a  forest,  a  poor  soil  to  one  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  vice 
versa.  The  valleys  extend  principally  to  tho  right  and  left,  rarely  dewing 
themselves  in  front  The  employment  of  the  people  is  various,  and  the  fences 
and  buildings  are  constructed  of  diiferent  materi^s.*'  P.  39. 

When  the  strata  are  examined  in  position,  they  are  found  to 
be  verdcal  in  some  cases,  in  others,  horizontal,  and  in  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  degrees  of  inclinadon  between  these  extremes.  In 
many  instances  they  may  be  observed  bending  upwards  like  a 
saddle,  or  downwards  like  a  basin.  These  appearances  are  not 
characteristic  of  pardcular  beds  or  classes,  but  arc  exhibited 
in  soft  clay  equally  distinct  as  in  crystalline  granite.  It 
is  therefore  of  importance  to  obtain  a  solution  to  the  ques- 
don,  *•  was  the  inclination  of  masses  and  strata  given  to 
them  at  the  time  of  their  deposidon,  or  has  it  been  the  result 
of  subsequent  catastrophes  Now,  in  many  cases  where 
a  bed  suddenly  changes  its  posidon,  a  fracture  may  be  observed 
indicating  the  operation  of  a  deranging  cause.  It  is  likewise  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  beds  of  sand  or  clay  settling  in  a  vertical  po¬ 
sition,  or  beds  of  sandstone  conglomerate,  so  placed,  and  extend¬ 
ing  several  miles  in  thickness,  and  composed  of  rounded  masses 
of  rock  imbedded  in  sand ;  yet  these  appearances  are  not  uncom- 
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mon,  and  intimate  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  their 
original  position.  But  there  are  circumstances  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  rocks  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  consider¬ 
able  angle,  have  never  been  shifted  from  their  position.  Inclin- 
ed  beds  often  rest  on  those  which  are  horizontal,  and  some  of 
the  strata  are  inclined,  while  the  bed  which  includes  them  is 
horizontal. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  in  some  instances  the  rocks  which  were 
deposited  in  horizontal  beds  are  now  found  nearly  vertical,  it  be¬ 
comes  extremely  interesting  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have 
effected  the  change.  On  this  subject  many  writers  have  employ¬ 
ed  all  their  ingenuity,  and  numerous  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
posed  to  account  for  the  perplexing  phenomena.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Greenough  would  have  submitted  these  to  a 
critical  examination,  and  furnished  the  reader  with  an  estimate  of 
their  relative  value.  All  his  criticisms  on  the  subject,  however,  are 
condensed  into  the  following  paragraph. 

“  If  the  beds  were  originally  horizontal,  and  afterwards  shifted,  the  sup- 
posable  causes  of  this  shift  are,  1st.  An  external  force  acting  from  below  up¬ 
wards,  so  as  to  raise  the  crust  of  the  globe.  3d.  A  want  of  support,  owing 
to  internal  cavities,  so  that  the  beds  have  fallen  by  their  own  gravity.  3(L 
An  external  shock,  which  has  broken  the  shell,  and  made  one  part  tumble 
over  another.”  P.  57. 

His  view  of  the  explanations  which  have  been  offered  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  inclination  of  beds,  on  the  supposition  that  they  still 
occupy  their  original  position,  is  a  little  more  extended,  but  equal¬ 
ly  tame  and  unsatisfactory.  By  some,  the  inclination  of  the  beds 
is  referred  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  are 
deposited.  This  cause  may  oflen  be  observed  to  operate  on  a 
small  scale,  among  the  floetz  rocks,  where  a  bed  of  porphyry, 
resting  on  sandstone,  or  a  bed  of  sandstone  resting  upon  limestone, 
may  be  observed  filling  up  cavities  of  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  applied ;  but  this  deranging  cause  seldom  operates  beyond  a 
few  yards,  and  the  superior  strata  soon  recover  their  usual  direc¬ 
tion.  Facts  are  still  wanting  to  demonstrate  the  operation  of  this 
cause  throughout  an  extended  district.  The  edge  seams  of  a 
coal-field  furnish  the  strongest  proofs,  in  a  larger  scale,  in  favour 
of  this  opinion,  which  can  be  produced.  Later  observers  have 
been  disposed  to  refer  the  inclination  of  strata  to  crystallization. 
That  many  forces  must  have  operated  and  influencea  the  matter 
of  the  strata,  when  depositing  from  a  state  of  solution,  can  very 
readily  be  admitted.  But,  before  this  opinion  can  be  received,  its 
supporters  should  be  prepared  to  account  for  inclination  or  dip  in 
rocks  which  are  merely  mechanical  deposits,  as  gravel,  clay,  or 
sand,  as  well  as  in  those  which  have  a  crystalline  structure,  as  gra¬ 
nite  or  marble.  Indeed,  it  is  ca.sy  to  {X'rceive  tliat  some  Neptunists 
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are  disposed  to  employ  crystallization  to  accomplish  as  many 
objects  as  the  centrm  fire  of  the  Huttonians  has  ever  been  con- 
sdered  capable  of  achieving,  equally  dissimilar  in  their  nature 
and  appearance. 

Our  author  is  disposed  to  treat  of  the  causes  which  have  ope¬ 
rated  in  producing  curvatures  in  the  strata,  separately  from  those 
which  have  regulated  the  dip,  as  if  the  one  series  of  effects  could 
be  produced  independent  of  the  other.  These  undulations  occur 
in  almost  every  variety  of  rocks,  although  they  are  most  generally 
exhibited  by  rocks  of  mica-slate  and  clay-slate.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  is  accounted  for  by  the  Huttonians,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  strata  being  in  a  flexible  condition  by  heat,  and  unequally  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure.  But,  as  in  many  instances,  contorted  strata 
are  incluaed  in  beds,  whose  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  strmght 
and  parallel,  and  where  on  each  side  of  the  contortion  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  regularly  disposed,  it  follows  that  an  external  force  could 
not  have  operated,  and  consequently  that  the  contortions  must 
have  been  produced  at  the  time  when  the  materials  of  the  strata 
were  receiving  their  arrangement  and  relative  position  in  the  bed, 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  contortions  are  coexistent  with  the  bed. 
Our  author  is  disposed  to  refer  these  curvatures  to  the  unequal 
effect  produced  by  temperature  on  the  materials, — to  the  motion 
of  the  fluid  from  which  they  were  deposited,  or  to  the  form  of 
the  bottom  on  which  they  rest.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  establishes  his  opinions,  we  select  the  first  part 
of  his  illustration  of  the  eflects  of  temperature  in  producing  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  strata. 

The  curvatures  which  I  refer  to  this  head  are  analogous  to  the  warping  of 
wood,  the  curling  of  parchment,  the  blistering  of  paint.  It  is  well  known 
that  trees  are  flattened  in  beds  of  clay  or  marl.^'  P.  75. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  our  leave  of  this  essay,  without  express¬ 
ing  our  surprise  that  a  critical  geologist  should,  in  almost  every 
page,  talk  of  the  fluid  from  which  the  strata  were  deposited,  and 
their  subsequent  consolidationy  as  articles  of  his  creed,  without 
endeavouring  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  circumstances  which  oc¬ 
casioned  their  solution  and  precipitation,  the  nature  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  when  newly  deposited,  and  the  causes  which  have  produced 
their  induration.  But  in  consequence  of  a  frequent  reference 
to  a  condition  of  things  totally  different  from  the  present,  and  to 
changes  which  are  barely  alluded  to,  the  reader  is  perplexed  with¬ 
out  cause,  and  concludes  that  the  author  is  either  writing  at  ran¬ 
dom,  or  is  afrmd  to  state  his  opinions  plainly.  His  professed  ob¬ 
ject  in  this  essay  was  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  stratum, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  the  definition  is 
given,  or  something  intended  to  supply  its  place,  we  were  tempt¬ 
ed  to  infer,  that  the  author  was  imitating  in  his  composition  the 
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Inflexiont  and  oontordonB  of  the  strata,  wtuch  he  had  been  occu. 
pied  in  contemplating.  To  conclude,  then,  let  me  ask,  where 
*<  a  Totk.  straMiea^  is  it  necessarily  bounded  by  parallel  sur- 
**  faces  ?  If  so,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  mantle-shaped,  saddle- 
**  shaped^  shield-shaped,  fan-shaped,  basin-shaped,  trough-shap- 
“  ed  stratification."  Ailer  asking  many  similar  questions,  in 
which  the  conueetkm  between  the  premises  and  conclusions  is 
equally  slender,  he  adds,  <<  Let  him  who  can  answer  these  ques. 

**  tions  rest  assured  that  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  straUfication." 
P.90. 

In  the  second  essay,  our  author  treats  of  “  The  Figure  of  the 

Earth.'’  Tins  is  a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  to 
gcfdogists,  although  it  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  ne¬ 
glect^.  It  does  not  confine  our  views  to  the  mere  structure  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  permits  us  to  contemplate  the  form  of 
the  whole  mass,  and  its  relation  to  the  planetary  system. 

The  figure  of  the  earth,  which  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  of 
which  the  greater  axis,  the  diameter  of  the  equator,  is  to  the  less, 
the  axis  of  revolution,  as  812  to  311,  is  nearly  similar  to  that 
which  a  fluid  would  assume,  of  the  same  mean  density  with  the 
earth,  and  subject  to  the  same  motions.  But  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  inequalities  of  surface  which  present  themselves,  every 
where  offering  resistance  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  we  are  warn¬ 
ed  against  the  conclusion,  that  the  earth  was  originally  fluid, 
and,  that  its  figure  and  situation  are  co-existent.  When  we  wiu 
ness  dirintegration  continually  taking  place,  the  prominent  parts 
wearing  down,  and  the  detritus  carried  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  we 
feel  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  statical  figure  of  the  earth  will, 
ere  long,  become  perfect,  and  the  surface  appear  every  where  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  gravity.  We  are  prevented, 
however,  from  relying  with  confidence  on  our  anticipations,  by 
contemplating  the  compensating  effects  of  blowing  sand,  iidd 
rejectamenta.,  and  more  especially  the  operation  of  volcanoes. 

These  speculations,  to  which  we  have  thus  shghtly  adverted, 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  “  first  principles  of  geolo- 
“  gy,”  that  we  were  surprised  to  find  our  author  scarcely  deign- 
ing  to  glance  at  them.  The  operations  of  volcanoes,  he 
considers  indeed  as  of  small  importance,  and  intimates  his  con¬ 
currence  in  the  views  'of  M.  Cuvier,  as  detailed  in  his  **  Pre- 
“  lirainary  Dissertation,”  better  known  in  this  country  by  the 
title  “  Theory  of  the  Earth.”  We  could  refer  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  to  this  observer,  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  but 
he  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authority  in  geology.  His  theory  of 
the  earth  abounds  in  errors,  both  with  regard  to  facts  and  reason¬ 
ing.  Our  author  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  had  he  en- 
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deATOured  to  aftoertAin  the  extent  of  surface  oocujued  by  Tokanic 
rocks  and  their  magnitude.  While  he '  may  be  accuse  of  slur, 
ring  orer  this  part  m  the  subject,  we  find  hhn  disposed  to  bestow 
some  attention  on  the  eminences  and  depressions  of  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  not  volcanic,  and  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  have  operated  in  their  production.  «  From  the  internal 
•f  evidence  which  the  complexion  of  our  earth  affords,  I  propose 
«  to  trace  its  inequalities  of  surface,  first  to  their  proximate  cause, 

^  afterwards  to  those  causes  which  are  more  remote."  F.  95. 

When  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  rocks  on  opposite  sides 
of  valleys,  we  oflen  perceive  a  resemblance  in  direction,  dip,  rela¬ 
tion  and  composition.  The  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  are 
traversed  by  the  same  veins  which  occur  in  the  later^  beds. 
Bowlder  stones  arc  every  where  common,  and  their  origin  may 
be  traced  to  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  detached.' 
These  facts  enable  our  author  to  conclude,  **  that  valleys  owe 
**  their  origin  to  the  removal  of  matter  which  once  occupied 
“  them."  From  observing  that  there  is  a  connection  in  form  be¬ 
tween  the  sides  of  valleys,  that  the  salient  angles  of  the  one  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  other,  and  that  they 
have  a  tendency  gradually  to  increase  in  breadth  as  they  descend, 
unless  where  opposed  by  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  through  which 
they  pass,  he  also  concludes,  that  valleys  have  in  general  been 
“  formed  by  the  action  of  running  water.” 

The  universal  occvurcnce  of  large  blocks  of  stone  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  rocks,  loose  and  unconnected,  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  speculations  in  geology.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
their  origin  to  the  parent  rocks.  They  increase  in  size  and 
number  as  we  approach  them,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  distributed,  intimate  the  direction  of  the  force  which  has 
scattered  them.  But,  between  the  blocks  and  the  beds  from 
which  they  were  detached,  valleys,  lakes,  seas,  and  ridges  of  hills 
intervene,  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  transported  to  the  present  position.  Some 
have  supposed,  that  these  blocks  were  detached  rocks  situated  at 
a  high  level,  and  hurled  down  an  inclined  plane  to  their  present 
ntuation,  by  the  agency  of  rivers,  before  the  present  intervening 
obstacles  existed  ;  while  others  are  disposed  to  call  to  their  md  a 
deluge.  Our  author  embraces  this  last  hypothesis,  and  considers 
that  valleys,  and  the  beds  of  lakes  and  seas,  have  been  scooped 
out  by  some  overwhelming  flood ;  that  the  rucks  which  it  re¬ 
moved,  were  broken  in  pieces  and  scattered  about,  at  a  distance 
from  their  origin  ;  and  that  the  inequalities  of  surlace  which  the 
earth  exhibits,  may  be  traced  to  its  destroying  influence. 
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A  gainst,  this  hypothesis  of  the  author)  a  host  of  objections  may 
oe  brought  forwar(l.  may,  ask,  if  there, were, no  valleys  or 
beds  of  rivers, in  the  antediluvian  world,  how,, )vas, the  rain  water 
dispo^  of?  and  if  it  united  into  streams,  did  it  not  at  that  time 
wear  down  and  wash  away  the  rocks,  as,  yre  observe^,  it  doing  at 

E resent  ?  Where  were  the  waters  of  the  ocQatt,,whea  as  yet  they 
ad  no  bed  to  rest  in ;  and  where  is  the  immense  mass  cif  matter 
which  has  iieen  displaced  for  tlieir  reception?  If , yrater,  spouts, 
aided  by  descending  in  the  direcUon  of  gravity,  are  incapable  of 
carrying  off  any  thing  but  the  loose  disintegrated  fragments  of 
the  rocks  against  which  they  are  directed,  is  it  conceivable  that 
any  horizontal  current  could  exercise  more  destructive  influ¬ 
ence?  .1  . 

Admitting  not  merely  the  existence  of  tliis  debacle,  but  its  re- 
cent  occurrence  in  comparison  of  the  newest  of  the  strata,  our 
author  b  disposed  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  operated 
in  its  production.  These,  in  his  opinion,  must  have  been  foreign 
to  the  earth,  and  to  the  mechanism  of  the  solar  system,  transi- 
ent  in  their  operation,  capable  of  inundating  continents,  and 
pving  to  the  waters  of  the  deep  unexampled  impetuosity,  with¬ 
out  mtering  the  interior  consUtution  of  the  earth,  or  deranging 
the  sister  planets.  A  comet  is  the  engine  he  is  disposed  to  em- 
ploy  in  the  production  of  this  deluge.  He  docs  not,  .however, 
inquire,  whether  such  disturbing  power  can  be  exercised  by 
comets.  This  we  consider  as  an  important  step  in  the  inquiry. 
Even  the  elementary  works  on  Natural  Philosophy  inform  us, 
that  the  comet  ot  1454,  passed  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, 
without  sensibly  affecting  either,  and  that  thp  one  in  1 770,  ap¬ 
proached  very  nev  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  deranging 
their  revolutions.  Indeed,  while  we  have  evidence  that  the 
planets  disturb  the  comets,  we  have  not  the,  shadow  of  proof  tliat 
the  comets  possess  sufficient  density  to  exert  any  influence  on  the 
planets  or  their  satellites.  Here  then,  s\&  in  the  case  of  the  de¬ 
bacle  forming  the  valleys,  we  have  the  display  of  that  sophistry 
which  the  schoolmen  tenp  Causam  assignare  quee  causa  non 
“  est."^ 

The  third  essay  treats  of  “  The  Inequalities,  which  existed  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  previously  to  diluvian  action,  and  on 
the  causes  of  these  inequalities.^  It  w'ould  liave  been  more  lexi¬ 
cal  to  have  discussed  the  subject  of  this  chapter  previous  to  the 
inquiries  pursued  in  the  last,  so  as  to  have  ascertained  the  in¬ 
equalities  which  existed  previous  to  the  deluge.  It  is  obviously 
impossible,  in  this  manner,  to  determine  what  are  diluvian  and 
what  are  antediluvian  inequalities.  • 
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It  admits  df  demonstration,  that  valleys. existed  previous  to  the ' 
formation  of  alluvial  soil.  In  those  cotnUuned  in  the  piimitive 
rocks,  the  transition  rocks  have  been  deposited.  These  likewise 
contained  valleys,  into  which  the  floetz  strata  have  been  introi- 
duced.  If  we  attend  to  tlie  different  families  into  which  these 
last  have  been  divided,  we  may  observe  the  newest  members  oc¬ 
cupying  the  valleys  of  the  older.  '  It  appears,  indeed,  tliat  the 
greatest  inequalities  which  the  earth  ever  presented,  must  have 
existed  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  primary  rocks,  and 
prior  to  those  of  the  transition  and  newer  classes,  and  that  from 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  primary  rocks  to  the  present 
time,  nature  has  been  constantly  endeavouring  to  diminish  the 
inequalities  of  surface,  and  to  fill  up  valleys  by  every  new  forma¬ 
tion.  We  consider  these  facts  as  among  the  best  ascertained  in 
geology,  and  as  marking  with  the  greatest  precision  the  changes 
which  the  earth  has  undergone.  Without  putting  himself  to  the  ‘ 
trouble  of  investigating  the  extent  of  t'iiese  antediluvian  inequali¬ 
ties,  our  author  slightly  notices  the  causes  which  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  them.  These,  in  his  opinion,  are  irregular  crystallization, 
partial  deposition,  subsidence,  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes,  and 
deluges,  without  however  estimating  the  effects  which  each  may 
have  produced. 

The  fourth  essay  is  “  On  Formations,”  in  which  the  author  • 
endeavours  to  nullify  the  characters  by  which  different  kinds  ’ 
may  be  distinguished,  and  overthrow  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  some  6s  universal,  while  others  are  partial.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out,  in  this  essay,  several  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Ignoratio  Elenchi,  calculated  to  provoke  a  sneer, 
but  we  forbear,  as  we  do  not  consider  ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth. 

The  title  of  the  fifth  essay  is  “  On  the  Order  of  Succession  in 

Rocks,”  and  the  object  which  the  author  aims  at,  is  to  prove 
that  different  formations  do  not  succeed  each  other  every  where 
in  the  same  order,  and  that  similar  beds  in  different  districts  are 
variously  connected.  But  he  has  the  candour  to  state,  that, 
“  though  every  rock  alternates  with  some  others,  it  does  not 
“  alternate  with  all,”  so  that,  while  «  the  succession  of  strata  is 
“  inconstant,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  inconstancy.” 

In  the  sixth  essay,  “  On  the  Properties  of  Rocks,  as  connected 
“  with  their  respective  Ages,”  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  remarks,  some  of  which  are  judicious  and  instructive,  on 
the  composition,  texture,  structure,  position,  and  metallic  and  fos¬ 
sil  contents  of  rocks.  On  this  last  branch  of  his  subject  he  com¬ 
bats,  successfully,  the  opinions,  that  the  older  the  rocks,  the  less 
perfect  in  otganization  are  the  animals  whose  relics  are  preserved 
in  them,  and  that  every  rock  or  formation  may  be  distinguished 
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bj  its  own  fossils ;  the  former  having  been'  adopted  from  a  very 
impeifect  generalization  of  facts— the  latter,  in  oppoution  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  physical  and  geogn^hu^  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals.  -/  Mudi  ronfunon  has  arisen  In  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  science,  by  confounding  the  generic  with  the 
trivial  names.  Thus  our  author  talks  of  the  crocodile  and  the 
crab,  as  if  each  genus  contained  only  one  species,  or  as  if  only  one 
kind  of  crocodile  and  one  kind  of  crab  were  known  to  exist  He 
finds  that  a  crab  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  situations,  (989,) 
and  he  speculates  with  regard  to  the  geological  relationsoftherocks 
in  which  it  has  been  observed,  without  considering  that  in  each 
of  these  different  situations,  a  distinct  species  of  crab  may  have 
been  contemplated.  This  error,  though  common,  is  inexcusable 
in  a  critical  geologist. 

The  essay  which  follows  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  petrifactions.  The  alternation  of  beds  contiuning 
land  and  fresh  water  plants,  fresh  water  shells,  and  marine 
shells,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inexphcable  appear¬ 
ances  in  geology.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  some  cases, 
fuci  have  been  mistaken  for  ferns,  and  ^t  the  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  fresh  water  and  marine  shells  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  prevent  them  from  being  confounded.  We  suspect 
that  our  author  is  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  this 
branch  of  his  subject,  otherwise  he  might  have  known,  that  form, 
not  thickness,  is  the  character  by  which  to  distinguish  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  from  marine  shells.  Yet  he  fearlessly  adds,  **  I  am  not  aware 

of  any  character  by  which  a  naturalist  can  distinguish  priori 
**  a  frew  water  shell  from  one  inhabiting  the  sea.^  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  only  circumstance  which  leads  to  the  condusion 
that  he  is  attempting  to  explain  that  which  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  for  he  talks  of  conchology  as  if  it  did  not  refer  to  ehelU, 
but  to  fishes.  Lest  our  readers  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  our 
candour,  we  shall  quote  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  r^arding 
the  origin  of  the  fossil  fish  of  Monte  Bolca. 

8h^  wc  aay  then,  that  the  fishes  remained  true  to  their  respective  seas, 
but  that  the  seas  migrated  ?  Tbk  is  not  likely.  T wo  other  suppositions  re¬ 
main  ;  one  that  conchology  is  fallible  in  its  decisions ;  the  otner,  that  the 
propounder  of  the  doctrine  was  ill-grounded  in  conchology.  Whether  either  or 
both  of  these  suppositions  be  true,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those,  whose 
judgment  upon  such  a  point  is  more  valuable  than  mine."  P.  997. . 

The  concluding  cssa^  is  “  On  Mineral  Veins.”  In  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  fissures  m  general  have  been  produced  by  shrink¬ 
ing,  and  are  coeval  with  the  consolidation  of  the  strata,  but  he 
also  admits  the  operation  of  earthquakes,  failure  of  support,  and 
the  erorion  of  subterranean  water.  After  offering  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  position  of  these  fissures  and  their  contents,  in  re- 
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i'erencc  to  the  rocks  which  they  intersect,  the  Tolume  is  closed 
with  the  following  paragn^ph,  containing  the  history  of  the  filling 
of  mineral  veins.  ^ 

“  The  Huttonian  hypothesis,  that  veins  have  been  filled  from  beneath, 
ajipears  to  me  perf^ectly  gratuitous ;  and  the  Wernerian  hypodicsis,  that 
they  have  been  filled  from  above,  though  it  derives  some  support  fh>m  the 
drcumstance  of  trees  and  rounded  pebbles  having  been  occasioiially  found  In 
them,  ia  irreconcileable  with  the  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  veins  tdiicfa 
we  have  shewn  to  take  place  not  unfrequently  on  their  passing  from  one  rock 
to  another." 

In  this  essay,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  au¬ 
thor  frequently  employs  provincial  terms,  to  which  he  attaches  no 
explanation,  so  that  the  reader,  who  has  not  resided  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  arc  used,  is  unable  to  comprehend  their 
meaning.  Thus,  we  have  Killas,  Sill,  Hazel,  Plate,  Elvan, 
Grauan,  Comstonc,  and  many  others,  for  which  more  intelligible 
terms  might  easily  have  been  devised.  The  style  of  the  author  is 
colloquial  throughout ;  in  many  cases  it  degenerates  into  flippant. 

•  Before  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Greenough,  we  feel  disposed 
to  state  candidly,  that  his  performance  is  one  by  no  means  cal¬ 
culated  to  advance  his  own  reputation,  or  promote  the  interests 
of  geology.  A  considerable  degree  of  industry  is  displayed  in 
the  number  of  books  which  he  has  consulted,  but  the  remarks  to 
which  they  have  given  rise  are  thrown  together  without  order, 
and  without  reflection,  and  resemble  more  the  abbreviated  entries 
of  an  adversaria,  than  the  cautious  expressions  of  a  critical  dis¬ 
quisition.  He  appears  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  laws 
of  evidence.  With  him  the  testimony  of  every  mineralogist  is  of 
equal  value ;  all  are  supposed  to  have  been  equally  well  informed, 
to  have  studhed  the  subject  with  equal  care,  to  have  enjoyed 
equally  favourable  opportunities  for  making  observations,  and  to 
have  communicated  their  knowledge  in  terms  to  wliich  they  all 
attached  the  same  significations. 

*  There  has  result^  from  all  this  a  kind  of  geological  scepti- 
rism,  which  we  regard  in  this  instance  as  the  index  of  a  mind  un¬ 
accustomed  to  philosophical  induction,  but  which  others  ma^ 
conrider  as  the  mark  of  free  and  independent  thinking.  It  is 
calculated  to  disgust  the  adept,  and  to  perplex  the  tyro.  It  has 
been  publicly  intimated,  that  the  author  is  a  gentleman  of  in¬ 
dependent  fortune,  and  that  he  has  expended  large  sums  in  fur- 
ni^ing  an  extensive  coUecrion  of  minct^s.  These  circumstances, 
while  they  aggravate  his  errors,  and  render  him  more  danger, 
ous  as  an  authority,  recall  an  expression  of  the  late  illustrious 
Playfair  in  reference  to  De  Luc,  “  to  reason  and  to  arrange,  are 

very  diffea-ent  occupations  of  the  mind ;  and  a  man  may  de- 
**  serve  praise  as  a  mineralogist,  who  is  but  ill  qualified  for  the 
“  researches  of  geologj’.” 
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We  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  merits  of  this  gentleman, 
when  we  say  that  the  result  of  his  labours  falls  vastly  short  of 
the  expectations  we  had  entertained  of  them,  in  common  with  all 
who  felt  interested  in  the  progress  of  Australian  discovery.  He 
has  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  highly  respectable  gover¬ 
nor,  on  whose  authority  he  undertook  the  expeditions  here  nar¬ 
rate  ;  and  no  intelligent  person  who  contemplates  the  difficul- 
ties  he  had  to  encounter,  tne  hardships  and  privations  he  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  the  sagacity  and  persevering  spirit  which  he  is 
proved  to  have  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  enjoined 
him,  will  hesitate  a  moment  in  approving  of  that  consolatory 
award.  This  sentiment,  which  for  our  own  parts  we  cordially 
cherish  in  the  midst  of  no  ordinary  disappointment,  we  think 
it  right  to  premise  in  justice  to  Mr.  Oxley ;  because  we  happen 
to  have  heard  what  appear  to  us  very  unreasonable  insinuations, 
touching  the  fmlure  and  unprofitableness  of  the  enterprise  in 
which,  we  had  almost  said,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  en¬ 
gaged.  Our  countrymen,  we  fear,  are  generally  too  confident 
of  their  abilities  for  any  task  in  which  resolution  and  hardhi- 
hood  are  required,  to  make  due  allowance  for  obstacles  of  any 
kind  which  occur  in  the  way  of  duty ;  and  the  nation,  which  for 
so  long  a  time  has  been  consciously  enriching  the  history  of 
mankind,  by  discoveries  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  unsurpassable  glory,  cannot  tolerate'  with  any  decency 
the  mortification  of  a  defeat,  whether  the  opposition  present  it¬ 
self  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  be  sustained  by  the  energies  of 
creative  power.  But,  without  questioning  tHe  theory  that  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  only  proper  proof  of  desert,  more  especially  when 
all  the  operative  circumstances  are,  or  may  be  known,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking, — the  injustice  is  quite 
manifest  of  applying  it  where  the  very  first  step  is  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  uncertainty  and  ignorance,  and  where  the  impediments 
and  dangers  cannot  so  much  as  be  guessed  at,  so  that  due  mea¬ 
sures  may  be  taken  to  avoid  or  to  conquer  them.  The  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  we  are  satisfied,  will  soon  arrive  at  this  conclusion ; 
and,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  discontent  which  has  been  expressed 
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on  the  present  occasion,  is  no  farther  censorious  in  its  nature  or 
its  manifestation,  than  as  it  is  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
account  of  a  failure  has  been  conveyed  to  the  public.  ' 

A  little  moderation,  it  may  be  argued,  ought  to  have  been 
practised  on  the  part  of  the  author  or' his  publisher,  as  to  the 
aspect,  the  getting-i^,  so  the  phrase  is,  and  consequently  the 
cost  of  a  work,  the  contents  of  which  bear  so  miserable  a  pro-  4 

portion  to  what  was  anticipated  from  it.  And  on  this  head  we  }. 

confess,  tliat  as  we  have  not  materials  for  a  defence,-  we  shall 
abandon  the  task  of  a  special  pleader.  I'he  price  of  a  book  we 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  its  character,  and  one  to 
which,  independently  of  regard  to  the  ability  of  purchasers, 
we  think  it  of  consequence  to  attend,  for  a  literary  and  philoso¬ 
phical  reason.  It  is  clear  that  the  interests  of  authors  must  lie 
saciificcd,  where  unnecessary  expense,  incurred  in  bringing 
their  producUnns  to  market,  retards  or  prevents  the  sale  of 
them,  and  that  therefore  less  remuneration  will  be  given  by 
publishers  than  authors  actually  and  justly  require  for  their  la¬ 
bours;  whilst,  by  the  same  means,  the  aid  which  the  press 
may  and  ought  to  afford  to  the  public,  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  is  to  a  certain  extent  virtually  denied.  Whether 
in  the  instance  of  this  work,  which  may  be  thought  to  claim 
sometliing  of  the  dignity  of  an  official  document,  etiquette  war¬ 
rants  exemption  from  tne  laws  of  economy,  we  are  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  but  whatever  be  the  rule  or  the  caprice  of  fashion  on 
the  subject,  we  cannot  help  remonstrating  against  the  impolicy, 
no  less  than  the  ungenerousness,  of  forcing  materials,  which,  to 
say  the  most  and  the  best  of  them,  and  on  a  perfectly  liberal 
calculation,  ought  not  to  have  been  valued  at  more  than  ten 
shillings,  into  a  shape  for  which  it  is  conceived  to  be  canonical 
to  demand  five  times  that  sum  as  an  equivalent.  If  the  trans¬ 
gression,  for  such  it  seems  to  us,  were  not  palpable  and  enormous, 
we  should  have  been  among  the  last  persons  in  the  world,  for 
sufficient  rea.sons,  to.  notice  it.  That  our  readers  may  have 
sou^  idea  of  its  magnitude,  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that  a 
page  of  the  book,  exclusive  of  the  appendix  of  official  docu- 
meute,  contains  only  twenty-two  lines,  consisting  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  ten  words  in  eaeh.  But  much  of  the  expense,  it  is 
admitted,  is  incurred  on  other  ground.  The  maps  and  charts 
are  ostentatiously  good;  and  the  plates,  which  are  pretty 
enough^, but  of  little  value,  might  well  have  been  spared.  We 
really  grieved  to  descend  from  the  higher  functions  of  our 
office  tn  particularize  such  matters ;  but  as  on  the  one  hand  a 
more. fiagraiH  piece  of  extravagance  has  not  hitherto  occurred 
VOL.  IV.’  VO.  V.  2  s 
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to  us,  and  indeed  is  scoroely  conoavable;  so,  on  the  other,  we 
are  resolved  that  no  private  condderation  shall  arrest  the  con¬ 
scientious  course  of  our  public  du^.  *  , 

The  nature  and  result  of  tlie  nrst  expedition,  of  which  we 
are  here  presented  with  the  journal,  to  the  amount  of  half 
the  volume,  were  previously  known  to  the  public ;  and  were 
actually  specified  by  ourselves  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Went, 
worth's  work,  No.  XIII.  where  our  information  respecting  it  was 
conveyed  in  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Oxley's  letter  to  tlie  gover¬ 
nor  on  returning  from  the  expedition,  which  letter  forms  a  part 
of  Ute  appendix.  In  one  sense,  then,  it  may  be  thought,  we 
have  only  half  of  this  work  to  notice.  But  as  every  thing  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  singular  country  is  of  present  moment,  and  we  have 
not  hitherto  h^  an  opportunity  of  desenbing  its  interior,  frmn 
wliich  so  much  has  b^n  expectetl,  we  arc  induced  to  enter  fully 
into  tlic  contents  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Oxley's  work,  and  indeetl 
entirely  to  confine  ourselves  to  it  for  the  present.  The  amount 
of  extracts  and  remarks  we  shall  make,  will  shew  the  interest 
we  take  in  the  subject. 

'This  first  expedition,  then,  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
three  particulars :  1st,  and  chiefly,  as  we  have  elsewhere  men¬ 
tioned,  to  trace  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Lachlan  river, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Evans,  deputy-surveyor,  near 
the  new  settlement  of  Bathurst,  beyond  the  high  lands  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  Sdly,  to  ascertain,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  found  to  fall  into  the  sea,  as  was  hoped,  tlie 
exact  {dace  of  its  embouchure,  and  whether  such  place  would  an¬ 
swer  as  a  safe  and  good  {K)rt  for  shipping ;  and  ^ly,  to  examine 
the  general  face  of  the  country  through  which  the  river  had  its 
course,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  woods,  and  the  various  vege¬ 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  productions.  The  importance  of  the 
first  object  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  instructions  delivered  to 
Mr.  Oxley,  whence  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  ulterior,  intentions  of 
government,  should  the  issue  of  the  ex{)cdition  be  what  was 
wished. 

.  As  it  is  expected  that  tlie  Ladilan  River  will  be  found  to  empty  itself 
into  that  mrt  of  the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia,  between  Spen¬ 
cer’s  gulf  and  Cape  Otway,  it  is  hoped  you  will  be  able  to  make  aU  ihe  ne¬ 
cessary  discoveries,  and  return  again  to  Bathurst  considerably  within  five 
months ;  as  the  greatest  distance  &om  thence  to  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
tho  river  is  suppowd  to  fall  into  it,  cannot  exceed  six  hundred  miles.  It  is 
also , hoped  snd  expected  that  the .  Lachlan  and  Macquarie  rivers  unite  at 
soihs  distant  point  from  where  Mr.  Evans  terreinated  his  trace  of  the  Lach¬ 
lan  River ;  and  in  case  these  two  rivers  are  found  to  form  a  junction,  thO 
exact  place  of  their  confluence  must  be  clearly  and  exactly  ascertained  in  re- 
gird  to  latitude  and  longitude,  and  noted  down  accordingly.'* 

The  party  employed  on  this  enterprise  consisted  in  all  of  thir- 
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teen  perean*,  includhig  Mr.  Oxley  himself,  chief  of  the  expedU 
tkm;  Mr.  Evans,  seoond  in  commond  ;  Mr.  Allan  Cunningliani, 
king's  botanist ;  Mr.  Charles  Fraser,  colonial  botanist ;  and  Mr. 
WUliam  Parr,  mineraloj^st.  It  was  amply  furnished  with  what¬ 
ever  was  thought  requisite  for  the  several  purposes  now  explain¬ 
ed  ;  nnd,  with  a  view  to  its  adequate  support  during  the  longest 
period  that  the  expedition  was  judged  likely  to  be  employ^,  a 
liberal  supply  of  provisions  for  five  months  was  directed  to  be  got 
ready,  and  to  wait  its  arrival  at  a  depot  specially  established  near 
the  last  discovered  point  of  the  Lachlan  River,  where  its  destin¬ 
ed  labours  were  to  commence.  This  depot  is  reckoned  to  be  in 
south  latitude  33”  40',  and  east  longitude  148”  21',  and  at  an 
elevation  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  is  remarkably  low,  contidenng  the  distance 
from  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Oxley  quitted  Sydney  on  the  6th  of  April  1817,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Bathurst  on  the  14th,  when  he  learned  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  and  necessary  stores  had  been  duly  forwarded  to  the  ap- 
pmnted  place  on  the  Lachlan  River,  which  he  reached  all  well 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  The  following  description  ap¬ 
plies  to  much  of  what  was  observed  by  him  during  his  track  along 
this  first  part  of  the  Lachlan  ;'and  is  one  of  the  very  few  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  any  human  beings  seen 
in  the  course  of  his  melancholy  journey.  .  .  .  > 

At  two  o'dodc  saw  the  river,  which  certainly  did  not  disappoint  me ;  It 
was  evidently  much  higher  than  usual,  running  a  strong  stream ;  the  banks 
very  steep,  bat  not  so  as  to  render  the  water  inaccessible ;  the  land  on  each 
tide  quite  flat,  and  thinly  clothed  with  small  trees ;  the  sofl  a  rich  %ht 
loam  ;  higher  points  occasionally  projected  on  the  river,  and  on  those  the 
toil  was  by  no  means  so  good.  The  largest  trees  were  growing  imrae<tiately 
at  the  water's  edge  on  b^h  sides,  and,  from  their  position,  formed  an  arch 
over  the  river,  (dMcuring  it  from  observation,  although  it  was  from  30  to  40 
yards  across.  At  four  o  clock  we  arrived  at  the  depot.  '  ; 

"We  had  scarcely  alighted  hroin  our  horses,  when  natives  were  seen  in 
considerable  nuiflbers  on  Uie  other  side  of  the  river.  I  went  down  opposite 
to  them,  and  after  some  little  persuasion,  about  twenty  of  them  swam  across, 
having  their  galengar  or  stone  hatchet  in  one  hand,  which,  on  their  landing, 
they  threw  at  our  feet,  to  shew  us  that  they  were  as  much  divcste<l  of  arms 
as  ourselves.  After  staying  a  short  time  they  were  presented  with  some 
kangaroo  flesh,  with  which  they  re-crossed  the  river,  and  kindled  their  fires. 
They  were  very  stout  and  manly,  well  featured,  with  long  beards ;  there 
were  a  few^cloaks  among  them  made  of  the  opossum  skin,  and  it  was  evident 
that  some  oC  the  party  luul  been  at  Bathurst,  from  their  making  use  of  seve¬ 
ral  English  words,  and  fkom  their  readily  comprehending  many  of  our  ques¬ 
tions. — few  wonis  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  the  meaning 
from  t|)e  jutives  were  different  from  those  usetl  to  denote  the  same  objects 
by  the  nauvgs  on  the  east  coast.” 

Having  loaded  the  boats  prepared  for  the  party  with  as  much 
thfh  fdipvUions  as  they  could  carry,  and  made  arrangements 
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for  the  prosecution  of  his  duties,  Mr.  Oxley  and  his  companions 
befjan  their  journey  alonj;  the  north  bank  of  the  river  on  the  88th 
April.  He  continued  following  its  course,  which,  in  general, 
was  north-westerly,  till  the  1 4th  May,  halting  occasionally  for 
necessary  purposes,  and  making  various  excursions  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  ol>servations.  The  country  traversed 
during  this  period  presented  little  difference  of  aspect  or  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  preceding ;  and  any  difference  that  was  observed 
seems  to  have  been  rarely  to  the  better.  Thus  we  find  him 
saying — 

May  2. — Our  journey  this  day  was  very  fatiniing,  the  grass  being  near¬ 
ly  breast  high,  thick,  and  entangled.  The  soil  is  tolerably  good  within  a 
mile  and  half  of  the  banks.  I  rode  five  or  six  miles  out,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  eminence  on  which  to  asc'nd,  but  was  disappointed,  the  country  con¬ 
tinuing  a  dead  level,  with  extensive  swamps  and  barren  bushes.  The  tim¬ 
ber,  dwarf-box,  and  g\un-trees  (all  eucalypti)  with  a  few  cypresses  and  ca- 
raarinas  scattered  here  and  there.  May  3. — W e  passed  over  a  very  barren 
desolate  country,  perfectly  level,  without  even  the  slightest  eminence,  cover¬ 
ed  with  dwarf-Dox-trres  and  scrubby  bushes ;  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  a  few  small  cypresses  were  seen.  I  think  the  other  side  of  the  river  is 
much  the  same.  May  5  — A  range  of  hills,  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  bound¬ 
ed  the  level  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  These  hills,  and  two  nr 
three  detached  hummocks  excepted,  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  scene.  The  countiy  was  in  general  poor,  with  partial  tracts  of 
better  ground ;  the  hills  were  slaty,  and  covered  as  well  as  the  levels  with 
small  eucalypti,  cypresses,  and  camarinas.  May  6. — It  is  impossible  to  fan¬ 
cy  a  worse  countiy  than  the  one  we  were  now  travelling  over,  intersected  by 
swamps  and  small  lagoons  in  every  direction  ;  the  soil  a  poor  clay,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  stunted  useless  timter. — There  are  doubtless  many  small 
eminences  which  might  afford  a  retreat  from  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
but  those  which  were  observed  by  us  were  too  trifling  and  distant  from 
each  other  to  stand  out  distinct  from  the  vast  level  surface  presented  to  view. 
The  soil  of  the  country  was  a  poor  and  cold  clay  ;  but  there  are  many  rich 
levels,  which,  could  they  be  draned.  and  defend^  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river,  woidd  amply  repay  the  cultivation.  These  flats  are  certainly  not 
adapted  for  cattle ;  the  grass  is  too  swampy,  and  the  bushes,  swamps,  and 
lagoons  are  too  thickly  intermingled  with  the  better  portions  to  render  it 
either  a  safe  or  desirable  grazing  country.  The  timber  is  universally  bad 
and  small ;  a  few  large  misshapen  gum-trees  on  the  immediate  banks  ^  the 
river  may  be  considered  as  exceptions.  If,  however,  the  country  itaelf  is 
poor,  the  river  is  rich  in  the  most  excellent  fish,  procurable  in  the  utmost 
abundance." 

By  the  1 1th  May  it  was  acertained  that  the  river  divided  into 
at  least  two  branches,  one  running  towards  the  north-west,  and 
the  other  towards  the  south-west,  both  of  which  Mr.  Oxley  re¬ 
solved  thoroughly  to  explore.  The  country  was  found  to  be 
about  100  feet  lower  in  elevation  than  that  at  the  depot ;  and  it 
was  a  circumstance  which  excited  great  astonishment,  that 
though  not  a  single  stream  had  been  discovered  to  empty 
itself  into  the  river,  which  had  risen  about  four  feet  in  the  course 
of  one  night,  and  continued 'to  rise,  its  banks  were  not  more 
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than  six  feet  from  the  water.'  This  confirmed  Mr.  Oxley’s  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  whole  of  this  extensive  tract  was  frequently 
inundated/ which,  in  conjunction  with  the  nature  of  the  country, 
bore  unfavourably  on  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  tracing 
the  course  of  the  river,  or  any  of  its  branches,  much  beyond  the 
pmnt  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  also  rendered  his  situation  at 
the  time  very  vmenviable.  Accordingly,  in  his  notes  of-  that 
day,  he  remarks — 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  every  chance  that  the  river  may  b«  lost  in  a 
multitude  of  branches  among  those  marshy  fiats,  and  farther  navigation  thus , 
rendered  impossible :  and,  in  the  second,  a  rise  of  four  feet  in  the  river  would 
swera  us  all  away,‘8ince  we  have  not  the  smallest  eminence  to  retreat  to." 

His  examinatinn  of  the  north-west  branch  was  speedily  brought ' 
to  a  close  in  the  manner  apprehended ;  and,  on  ascending  an  emi¬ 
nence  about  half  a  mile  from  the  south  side  of  it,  Mr.  Oxley  had 
the  mortification  to  perceive,  that  the  whole  country  from  the 
north-west  round  to  north,  was  either  a  complete  marsh,  or  lay 
under  water  for  a  distance  of  25  or  SO  miles  in  those  directions. 
This  determined  him  to  return  to  the  spot  where  the  two  branches 
of  the  principal  river  separated,  and  to  follow,  as  far  as  it  was  na¬ 
vigable,  that  one  which  took  a  south-west  course.  The  similar¬ 
ly  unsuccessful  result  of  this  determination,  which  he  forth¬ 
with  proceeded  to  execute,  and  the  consequent  alteration  of  his 
plan  in  fartherance  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  together  with 
nis  opinion  on  an  important  point,  are  thus  recorded  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  14th  May. 

"  After  going  about  four  miles  down,  this  branch  of  the  river  took  a  si-  ‘ 
milar  direction  (north-westerly)  to  that  which  we  had  previously  traced.  > 
The  banks  on  both  sides  were  a  mere  marsh ;  and  about  six  miles  down,  a 
small  arm  from  it  supplied  the  marshes  between  this  and. the  north-west 
branch.  The  fall  of  the  country  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west, 
was  very  remarkable ;  the  water  in  the  branch  was  here  nearly  level  with 
the  banks,  and  was  narrowed  to  a  width  of  not  more  than  twenty  feet. 
Finding  that  it  would  be  equaUy  as  impracticable  to  follow  this  branch  as , 
the  other,  I  returned,  and  commenced  preparations  for  setting  out  for  the 
coast. — My  present  intention  is  to  take  a  south-west  direction  for  Cape  Nor- 
thumberhuui,  since,  should  any  river  be  formed  from  those  marshes,  which  , 
is  extremely  probable,  and  fall  into  the  sea  between  Spencer’s  Gulf  and  Cape 
Otway,  this  course  will  iptersect  it,  and  no  river  or  stream  can  arise  from 
these  swamps,  without  ^ing  discovered.  The  body  of  water  now  running 
in  both  the  principal  branches,  is  very  considerable,  fully  sufficient  to  have 
constituted  a  river  of  mamitude,  if  it  had  constantly  maintained  such  a 
supply  of  water,  and  had  pot  become  separated  into  branches,  and  lost 
among  the  immense  marshes  of  this  desolate  and  barren  country,  which 
seems  her^,to  form  a  vast  concavity  to  receive  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  opinion  as  to  what  finally  becomes  of  those  waters ;  but 
I  think  it  probable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  its  being  near¬ 
ly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  that  they  are  purtly  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  the 
remainder  lost  by  evaporation." 

To  the  extennve  flats  in  which  the  Lachlan  thus  appeared  to  be 
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diffused,  M^.  Oxlejr  gave  the  name  of  Field’s  Plains.  The  party 
commenced  their  journey  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  on  the 
Ihth  May,  and  advanced  in  it  till  the  4th  June.  They  passed 
through  a  country  in  some  respects  very  unlike  what  they  bad 
hitherto  traverse^  but  of  which  it  is  quite  enough  to  say,  that  it 
was  level,  barren,  or  scrubby,  and  mmost  utterly  destitute  of 
water.  The  imperfect  supply,  bad  quality,  or  toUd  want  of 
this  element,  became  at  length  peculiarly  distressing,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  threatened  the  lives  of  all  concerned,  men,  horses,  and 
do^,  so  that,  independently  of  the  othe»-  excessive  harddrips  to 
which  thdy  were  exposed,  in  so  inhospitable  a  country,  longer 
continuance  in  the  same  course  could  nut  be  consider^  as  a  duty. 
A  change,  therefore,  was  resolved  on,  to  the  westward  and  north¬ 
west,  in  which  directions  it  was  judged  there  was  a  greater  proba¬ 
bility  of  finding  water,  as  the  country  was  observed  to  be  lower  to¬ 
wards  those  points,  than  in  the  south-east  or  south-west.  But 
little  or  no  alleviation  of  tlie  chief  suiferings  was  experienced  for 
several  days ;  the  country  being  equally  desolate,  barren,  and 
parched,  as  that  which  had  already  bran  pas.scd.  It  became 
more  open  and  less  rocky,  un  the  Journey  of  the  14th  June,  when 
grass  and  water  were  met  with  in  such  tolerable  abundance,  as 
induced  Mr.  Oxley  to  halt  for  a  day,  in  order  to  rest  and  refcedi 
the  horses.  Some  of  the  following  days  brought  a  renewal  of  dis¬ 
tresses  to  the  party,  with'  the  a^ravation  of  their  being  obliged, 
by  a  particular  acaaent  or  mist^e,  tb  lessen  the  ration  of  flour  to 
each  individual.-  They  were  now  advancing  towards  the  parallel 
of  latitude  that  had  been  quitted  on  taking  a  soutluwest  direction 
from  the  Lachlan  River^-^-^  course,  considerably  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  thar  former  position.  «  Bilt  whatever  might  have  been 
imagined  as  to  the  existence  of  that  or  some  other  river  at  no 
very  great 'distance,  the  nature  of  the 'country  prevented  any  in- 
dieations  of  it  from  being  either  deci^ve  or  satisfactory. 

"  June  91.-~The  farther  we  proceed  north-westerly,  the  more  convinced 
I  an  that,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  civilixed  man,  the  interior  of  this 
country,  westward  of  a  certain  meridian,  h  uninhabitable ;  deprived  as  it  is 
of  Wood,  water,  and  grass.  With  respect  to  water,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  can  be  retained  on  such  a  soil  as  the  country  is  composed  of ;  and 
no  water-courses,  for  the  samo  reason,  can  be  found :  for,  like  a  sponge,  it 
absorbs  all  the  rain  that  falls,  which,  judging  from  everv  appearanoc,  can¬ 
not  he  much.  The  wandering  native,  with  his  little  family,  may  find  a  pre¬ 
carious  subsistence  in  the  ruts  with  which  the  country  alMunds ;  and  even 
he,  vrith  all  the  local  knowledge  which  such  a  Hfc  must  mve  him,  is  obliged 
to  dig,  with  immense  labour,  wells  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  to  procure  and 
preserve  a  necessary  of  life,  which  is  evidently  not  to  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method.'* 

Tfic  reader  will  therefore  think  the  astonishment  which  Mr. 
Oxley  expresses  in  his  jouraol  of  the  second  day  afterwards,  to 
be  perfectly  natural. 
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**  'Jnank  9^~Aftcr  prooeediiis  about  four  aulaa,  Uie  country  became  nucfa 
Mere  opeitj  exterkliiig  cast  and  west  orer  a  flat  level  plain ;  the  botany  of 
whi(^,  m  every  respect,  resembled  Field’s  Plains,  except  that  a  new  species  of 
etldtly^^s  took  place  the  Acacia  pendnla.  A  flodt  of  large  kangaroos  was 
sCen  tot  (he  flrst  dtne  siwee  we  qUHted  the  Ltfehlan;  also  ma^  emus  and  bus¬ 
tards.  Ow  dags  killed  three  kangaroos,  and  two  emus.  'Fha  soil  of  Aese 
|flaias  isH  a  stiff  tenackma  dayj  and  had  every  i^psamice  of  beiiig  fro- 
qaently  under  hater.  As  we  were  now  in  the  parallel  the  spot  where 
the  river  divided  Into  two  branches,  the  altered  appearance  ot  the  country 
induced  tia  tU  hope  thdt  we  should  shortly  fall  in  with  some  permanent  wa- 
ti¥>  and  he  relief  from  dm  constant  amdety  attendant  on  the  {Hrecarioos 
suppliea'  to  which  we  had  lately  been  enund.  '  After  going  eight  miles  and 
a  quarter,  .he  suddenly  came  upon  the  banks  of  the  nver.  I  call  it  the  ri¬ 
vet  ;  for  h  couU  cerUumty  he  nO  other  than  the  Lachlan,  whidi  he  had 
({diVted  nedrly  live  Weeks  bcfote.  Our  astonishment  was  extreme,  since  it 
Wad  ah  iMtdetlt  Httie  expect  by  any  one.  It  was  here  extrem^  dimi- 
niahed  in  siae,  but  was  still  ms^  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  south-west 
branch,  winch  he  lart  quitted.  'Toe  banks  were  about  12  or  14  feet  above 
die  water,  and  H.was  running  with  a  tolerably  bride  stream  to  the  westw^. 
The  banks  were  so  thickly  coveted  wifli  large  eucalypti,  that  we  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  it  until  we  were  within  a  very  few  yards  of  itr  it  appeared  about  30 
fuel  broad,  running  ovCr  a  sandy  bottom.”  ' 

'  Ai^tthis  dmeovery,  there  could  be  nd  heuitatioa  a9  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Oxley  resolved  to 
go  down  the  stream  as  long  as  .there  was  a  chance  of  its  becom¬ 
ing  Bore  cunaideraUo,  and  until  his  provisions  should  be  so  iar 
expended  as  to  leave  no  more  than  would  be  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  Bathurst  This  plan  was  commenced  on  the 
following  day,  and  persevered  in  till  July  7th.  The  difficulties 
encountM:ed,  the  chief  observations  made,  the  singularly  unpro¬ 
mising  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  causes  of  the  utter  disap- 
pointmenfvas  to  the  miun  object  oS  the  expedition,  will  be  most 
briefly  stated,  in  a  seiies  of  wort,  (quotations  from  his  journal. 

**  It  it  a  singulac  phenomenon  in  the  hisu^  of  this  river,  that  in  a  course 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  where  Mr. 
Evans  fint  discovered  it,  not  the  sinallcst  rivulet,  or  in  fact  water  of  any  de¬ 
scription,  falls  into  it  from  cither  the  north  or  south ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  small  occasional  streams  neen*  the  depot,  which  flow  from  the  north. 
*1716  country  to  the  southward,  in  its  soil  and  produotions,  explains  pretty 
satisfactorily  why  no  constant  running  streams  can  have  sources  in  tliat  di¬ 
rection  ;  and  it  may  be  esteemed,  as  to  useful  purposes,  a  desert  uniahabil- 
able  country.— 

«  June  24. — We  observed  several  hollows  and  gulleys,  which,  beiag  con¬ 
nected  vnth  the  river  in  thnes  of  flood,  receive  thchr  waters  from  it.  They 
were  now  dry ;  but  the  singularity  consisted  in  the  water  being  conveyed 
by  them  over  the  low  lamls,  iusuW  of  their  being  the  cltanncls  by  winch 
the  waters,  in  rainy  seasons,  might  be  drained  ofl*  to  the  river.  During  our 
whole  journey,  we  have  never  discovered  in  what  manner  any  additional 
supply  of  water  could  be  conveyed  to  it,  as  the  Itack  lands  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  ranges)  were  always  lower  than  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river 
itself.  Where  we  stuprisd,  it  was  abost  thirty  A'et  wide,  and  nearly  choked 
up  with  fallen  treos. — The  same,  everhsUng  flats,  met  oar  eye  in  every  di¬ 
rection  westerly  round  nearly  to  uurtu,  in  wlrich  quarter  the  horizon  was 
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occasionally  studded  with  hills,  at  too  great  a.distance  to  render  them  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  us.  The  immediate  viduity  of  the  river  was  free  from 
timber  or  brushwood  in  various  {daces ;  and  th^  tracts  have  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived  the  particular  denomination  of  plains  ;  which  might  with  eqnal 
propriety  be  extended  to  the  whole  counti^.  The  bases  erf  the  hills  and 
ranges  were  invariably  a  barren  red  sand,  anordiiig  nourishment  to  a  few 
miserable  cypresses  and  eucalypti  duinosa ;  between  which,  and  filling  up 
all  the  intermediate  spaces,  grows  a  variety  of  acada  and  dwarfy  shrubs, 
rendering  those  parts  nearly  a  thideet.  Within  one  hundred  yaras  of  the 
banks  of  the  nver,  and  there  alone,  were  seen  the  only  timber  trees  we  had 
met  with  in  the  country ;  if  huge  unshapen  eucalypU,  ‘wbich  would  not  af¬ 
ford  a  straight  plank  ten  feet  long,  may  be  so  denominated.———  < 

“  June  — We  were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  small  distance  from  the  riv^, 
owing  to  large  lagoons,  partly  full  of  water,  which  would  have  otherwise 
interrupted  our  course,  or  rath^  our  multitude  of  courses ;  frw  1  never  saw  a 
stream  with  sudi  opposite  windings,  and  no  one  reach  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  collar  of  SS. 

June  — We  passed  through  a  country  to  the  full  as  barren  as  any  we 
had  yet  seen. — Since  we  have  been  on  the  river,  no  recent  traces  of  the  na¬ 
tives  have  been  seen  ;  here,  as  higher  up  the  river,  they  rather  seem  to  shun 
it,  aud  frequent  l^e  higher  grounds  in  preference. 

“  June  28. — I  could  in  no  place  deviate  above  fifty  yards  from  the  river 
without  being  bo)%ed,  the  water  lying  in  some  places  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  in  holes,  muw  d^per.  I  attempted  several  times  to  proceed  southerly,, 
but  I  was  unable  to  accomplish  it. 

June  29. — The  points  of  the  bends  of  the  river  were  universally  wet 
swamps,  with  laq^e  lagoons ;  the  back  land,  though  equally  subject  to  flood, 
was  now  dry ;  but  the  travelling  was  very  heavy,  the  ground  being  a  rotten, 
red,  sandy  loam,  on  which  nothing  grew  hut  the  usual  productions  of 
marshes. — There  was  not  the  smallest  eminence  whence  a  riew  might  be 
obtained,  the  country  appearing  a  dead  level. 

“  June  30. — Immense  plains  extended  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  These  plains  were  entirely  barren,  being  evidently  in  times  of 
rain  altogether  under  water,  when  they  doubtless  form  one  vast*lake. — Al¬ 
though  those  plains  were  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  not  a  semblance  of  a 
hill  appeared  in  the  distance ;  we  seemed  indeed  to  have  taken  a  long  fare¬ 
well  of  every  tiling  like  an  elevation,  whence  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
observed.  To  tlie  southward,  bounding  those  plains  in  that  direction,  bar¬ 
ren  scrubs  and  dwarf  box-trees,  with  numberless  pools  of  stagnant  vrater, 
too  clearly  proclaimed  the  nature  of  the  county  in  that  quarter.— Nothing 
can  be  more  mdancholy  or  irksome  than  travelling  over  wilds,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  condemned  to  perpetual  loncUness  and  desolation.  We  seem¬ 
ed  indeed  the  sole  living  creatures  in  those  vast  deserts. 

“  July  1. — All  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  country  during  rain,  or  after 
an  inunilation  of  the  stream,  must  have  failed.  I  am  quite  convinced,  that 
at  this  place,  where  the  banks  are  overflowed,  the  waters  must  extend  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  as  we  are  that  distance 
from  any  eminence. 

July  2. — Our  course,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  lay  over  apparently  inter- 
miname  plains,  nothing  relieving  the  eye  but  a  few  scatter^  bushes,  and 
o<'(^onally  some  dwarf  box-trees :  The  view  was  boundless  as  the  ocean, 
neither  eminence  nor  hillock  appearing. — By  the  marks  on  the  trees,  it 
would  seem  that  the  stream  occasionally  overflows  its  banks,  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet ;  and  five  miles  back  from  it  small  trees  were  seen,  that 
had  evidently  stood  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  water. — It  had 
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been  remarked  by  all,  for  some  days  paat^  that  a  putrid  sour  smell  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  plains. — Mr.  Cunninsbam  di^vured  that  it  proceeded, 
from  decayed  plants  of  the  salsolf ,  which  produce  the  same  eilect  as  decayed 
sea-weed  does  in  salt  marshes ;  in  short,  all  the  plants  found  in  our  journey 
over  these  plains,  are  the  natu^  productions  of  low  wet  situations. 

July  4.— The  soil  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  most  unpleasant  to  travel 
over,  from  the  circular  pools  or  hollows,  which  covered  the  whole  plain,  and 
whi^  seem  to  be  forint  by  whirlpools  of  water,  having  a  deep  hole  in  the 
bottom,  through  whidi  the  water  appeared  to  have  gradually  drained  off. 
July  5. — Ind^ndently  of  the  nature  of  the  country  rendering  it  alto-. 

Sther  uninhabiuble,  the  noxious  vapours  that  must  naturally  arise  during 
t  heats  of  summer  from  these  marshes,  (should  the  present  surface  of  thc; 
land  on  which  we  are  travelling  be  then  free  from  water,)  would  render  the 
whole  tract  peculiarly  unhealthy.  Even  during  the  short  space  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  when  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  winter’s  cold  had  in  a  g^t  de¬ 
gree  rendered  the  effluvia  innoxious,  every  person  in  the  expedition  was- 
more  or  less  affected  by  dysenterical  ccMnplaiuts ;  and  the  putrid  sour  smell - 
that  continually  attended  us,  was  symptomatic  of  what  would  be  its  effects 
when  rendered  active  by  the  powerful  neats  of  summer. — I  must  observe,  as 
a  remarkable  feature  in  this  singular  country,  that,  for  the  last  fifty  miles, 
we  have  not  seen  a  stone  or  pebble  of  any  k^,  save  two,  and  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  maws  of  two  emus. 

“  July  7. — I  proceeded  to  follow  the  course  of  the  stream.  I  attempted, 
in  the  fint  instance,  to  keep  away  from  the  banks,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
join  them,  as  the  morasses  extended  outwards  and  intersected  my  proposed 
course  in  almost  every  direction.  About  three  miles  and  a-hau  from  the 
tent,  a  large  arm  extended  from  the  north  bank  to  a  considerable  distance  on 
that  side  ;  the  banks  continually  getting  lower,  and  before  we  had  got  six 
miles,  it  was  evident  that  the  channel  of  the  stream  was  only  the  bed  of  a 
lagoon ;  the  current  now  being  imperceptible,  with  small  g\un  trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  die  iniddk.  Three  milra  farther,  thc  morasses  clo^  upon  us,  and 
rendered  all  farther  promeas  impossible.  The  water  was  here  stagnant. 
The  large  trees  that  used  to  be  met  with  in  such  numbers  up  the  stream 
were  entirely  lost,  a  few  diminutive  gums  bang  the  only  timber  to  be  seen  ; 
the  height  of  the  bank  from  the  water-line  was  three  feet  six  inches ;  and 
the  marks  of  floods  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  arose  to  the  height  of  four  feet 
six  inches,  being  about  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  marshes. 
It  would  appear,  that  the  water  is  freuuently  stationary  at  that  height  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  long  moss  and  ouier  marks  of  stamant  waters  were  re¬ 
maining  on  the  trunks  a^  roots  of  tlie  trees,  and  on  the  long-leaved  acacia,, 
which  was  here  a  strong  plant.  There  could  not  be  above  three  feet  water 
in  this  part  of  the  lagoon,  as  small  bushes  and  tufts  of  tea  grass  were  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  water  was  extremely  muddy,  and  the  odour  arising  from  the 
banks  and  marshes  was  offensive  in  the  extreme.  There  were  only  four  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  plants  at  this  terminating  point  of  our  journey,  viz.  the  small 
eucalyptus,  the  long  leaved  acacia,  the  laiwe  tea  grass,  and  a  new  diaceous 
plant,  which  covert  the  marshes,  named  Polygonum  junceum.  It  is  pos¬ 
able  that  the  bed  of  the  lagoon  might  extend  eight  or  ten  miles  farther,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  did,  as  the  horizon  was  perfectly  clear  in  all  directions,  a 
few  boshes  and  acacia  trees,  marking  the  course  of  the  lagoon,  except^. 
Had  there  been  any  hill,  or  even  smaU  eminence,  within  thirty  or  forty  miles 
of  roe,  they  must  now  have  been  discovered,  but  there  was  not  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  <H  any  such,  and  it  was  with  infinite  regret  and  pain  that  I  was 
forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  interior  of  this  vast  country  is  a 
marsh,  and  uninlubitoble.  Ilow  near  these  marshes  may  approacn  the 
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MNitb*we(iteni  eoMt,  I  know  not ;  bat  I  do  not  tblnk  that  die  hm}^  of  high 
and  dry  land  in  that  quarter  extends  back  north-easterly  for  any  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  it  being  known,  that  the  coast  from  Cape  Bertouilli  to  the  head  of 
Spencer's  gulf,  is  sandy  and  deSdtate  of  water.  Perha^  theib  la  rfo  ritcr, 
the  history  of  which  is  knohni,  that  preaehts  so  i^efnarkame  k  teitninatlon  as 
the  present ;  Hb  eourse  in  a  strait  line  froih  iM  smuee  to  its  tdnnlnatkm  ex- 
oeeu  fire  hundred  miles,  and  iududing  its  windings,  it  tnay  faiflv  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  run  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles;  during  all  whicn< passage, 
through  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  it  does  hot  receive  a  single  stream,  in 
addition  to  what  it  deilves  frdih  its  sthiroea  iii  the  eastern  hiofantains. 

**  I  think  it  a  probable  eon^ture,  that  this  rivet  is  the'cbamicl  which 
all  the  wateM  riauig  in  thoae  raiqps  Of  hiUs  to  the  westward  of  Port  Jack- 
son,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Monutains,  and  which  do  not  fall  into 
the  sea  on  the  east  coast,  are  eonveyOd  to  these  immense  inland  marshes ;  its 
siimoas  eourse  caosidg  it  to  Overflow  its  banks  on  a  much  higher  level  than  the 
present,  and  in  oenaemenoe,  fohning  those  krw  wet  levdls  which  are  iu  the 
very  ndghbonrbood  of  the  govemioent  depot  Its  length  of  confse  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  principal  caose  of  our  finding  any  thing  Hkc  a  sUeacm  for  the 
last  one  hundred  miles,  as  'die  iimnense  body  of  water  which  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  at  times  eoflec^  hf  su^  k  rfver,  must  find  )i  vent  toneWhare,  but 
beiiw  sj^t  during  so  long  a  kodibe  WHhoiit  stny  acCOssion,  the  olily  Wonder 
is,  tmt  even  those  waters  should  cause  a  current  at  so  gr^  a  distance  from 
their  source ;  every  thing,  however,  indicates,  as  before  often  obaerved,  that 
in  dry  aeasons  the  channel  of  ^e  river  is  empty,  or  forms  only  a  diain  of 
ponds.  It  apprars  to  have  becti  k  coniddcrabie  length '  of  time  since  the 
banks  werk  overflowed,  certainly  imH  fibf  the  last  year ;  arid  1  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  they  are  not  ofM  so:  Inc  quantity  of  wato*  must,  indeed,  be  im¬ 
mense,  and  of  long  accumulation,  in  tlic  upper  marshes,  brfore  the  whole  at 
this  vast  country  can  be  under  water. 

**  My  intention  to  penetrate  fartlier  westward  being  thus  fttistratcd,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  tent  abmt  three  o'clock,  and  determined,  should  the  horses 

rmr  sufficiently  recovered  and  refreshed,  finally  to  mit  this  western  part  of 
eoiuitry  on  Inursday  next ;  a  few  days  rain  would  prevent  us  from  ever 
quittir  ^  it,  but  wc  hate  been  bOnntfimy  jhvoured  by  providence  wiUi  a 
season  pf  continued,  fair,  and  pleasant  westner.  which  could  hiudly  have 
been  expected,  and  which  alone  cdnld  have'  Otutmed  tit  to  decide  so  satisfac¬ 
tory,  if  it  can  be  eriled  satisfaction  to  prove,  the  negative  ofthe  existence  of 
any  tmvigaMe  rivers  in  this  port  of  AnstraHa. 

**  July  9.— At  half  past  ^ht,  we  set  out  on  our  retunt  eastw^,  every 
mte  feeling  no  little  pleasure  at  quitting  a  region  w^h  had  prcKnted  no¬ 
thing  to  his  exertions  but  disappointment  and  desOlatidn'.  tinder  a  tree 
near  the  tent,  inscribed  with  the  words  "  1%'  undet,"  we  buried  a  bottle, 
containing  a  paper,  bearing  the  date  of  our  aitival  and  departure,  with  oor 
pniposed  course,  and  the  namca  of  each  individual  that  composed  the  party. 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  the  belief,  however,  that  European  eyes  will 
ever  trace  the  characters  cither  on  the  tree  or  the  paper ;  but  wc  depositetl  the 
scroll  as  a  memorial  that  the  spot  had  been  once  in  the  tide  of  time  visited 
by  civilixed  men,  and  that,  shonhl  muvidence  forbid  onr  safe  return  to  lia- 
tbuTst,  the  friends  who  might  search  for  us  should  at  least  know  the  course 
we  had  taken.” 


On  the  TiXh  pf  July,  the  party  arrived  at  the  spot  at  whicli 
they  first  reached  the  river  on  the  23d  of  the  jircceduig  niunlli ; 
and  on  tlie  following  day,  Mr.  .Oxley  dcteruiined  on  procetHling 
to  Bathurst  by  a  northerly  route,  instead  of  returning  to  tlie  ile- 
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pot  on  the  Lachlan.  His  reasons  Were  judicious  and  inqpera* 
tivc.  The  route  up  the  river  would  be  difficult  and  t^ous^ 
eren  if  practicable }  if  the  weather  should  prove  ridny^  it  would 
be  impossible  for  loaded  horses  to  ’tratel  over  the  low-lands )  n 
return  by  die  outward  route  would  predude  die  aequidtion  of 
farther' infemtation  requiting  die  country ;  and^  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  this  riveT)  as  was  imagined,  was  the  lachltn  and  not 
the  Maoqiuuie,  the  cousse  and  country  m  the  ndghbourhood  of 
the  latter  wouldl  remain  unknown :  whereas^  a  northerly  route 
might  enddo  Mm  to  trace  the  Macquarie  td  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  an'OppqrtunitV  df  observing  the  country,  at  least  two 
huhd^  miles  below  Bathurat  t  and«  although  the  difficulties  to 
be  met  with  in  h  were  necessarily,  unknown,  pronusedtobemuch 
more  eligible  on  that  bead  than  an  ascent  by  the  Lachlan,  the 
itapoAHtteMs  And  hazards  of  which,  IreCe  tdrea^  well  SseerUdned 
to  W]  highly  formidnhle.,  The  )>any,  therefbte,  set ‘forward 
again  up  the  stream,  with  the  intendon  of  crossing  so  soon  as 
possible,  and  then  cither  to  pursue  its  Course  on  the  north  :nde, 
if  there  should  be  any  thing  like  evMence  for  believing  it  to  be 
the  Macquarie,  and  dial  it  would  lead  to  Bathurst ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  should  its  course  entirely  obviate  that  nodony^to  quit 
its  bank^  and  take  a  north-easterly  direction  in  hopes  of  falling 
in  with  that  river.  This  plan  was  not  found  easy  of  exeendon, 
as  several  days  were  passed  in  the  advance  up  the  south  banks 
of  the  nvef,  and  in  fruitless  attempts  to  cross  it  by  means  of 
trees,  and  a  very  ssnall  canoe,  whica  had  been  idiimdoned  by  the 
iiadves.  •  The  country,  to  the  joy  of  the  botanists,  presented 
rather  more  Variety  of  vegetation  than  formerly ;  a  glimpse  of 
some'nadves  was  obdun^,  and'  great  durabers  of  birqs^were  dc- 
cadonoUv  seen  on  the  plains ;  but,  unfortunately, .  die  swollen 
state  of  the  river  prevented  any  fish  from  being  cau^t  On  .the 
K9th  July^’  Mr*  C^ley  hating  ascended  a  hill,  was  favoured  with 
such  an  extensive  prosp^t,  as  connected  his  present  track  of  the 
river  with  his  former  observadons  to  the  east,  and  decided  his 
opinion  that  it  was  the  Lachlan  which  he  had  hitherto  explored, 
and  the  course  of  which  he  could  now  determine, — first,  from  the 
depot  to  its  temporary  diffusion  over  the  low  swamps  of  Field’s 
Plains;— and,  scconmy,  from  the  junction  of  its  principal  streams, 
on  issuing  thence,  to  its  final  disappearance  in  the  immense  marsh 
far  to  the  south-west  •  There  remained  no  inducement  to  pro¬ 
long  his  stay  in  this  wretched  country,  or  to  attempt  pushing  on¬ 
wards  to  the  cast ;  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  construct 
a  rail  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  river,  and  aAor wards  so  to 
shape  his  course,  according  to  the  altcrnadve  of  his  plan,  as,  if 
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possible,  to  fall  iii  with  the  Macquarie,  and  by  it  reach  the  posi- 
tion  of  Bathurst. 

Here  the  monotony  of  the  journal  is  broken,  we  will  add  re¬ 
lieved,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  topic,  by  the  descrip, 
tion  of  one  of  those  objects  with  which  the  desolateness  of  this 
country  mournfully  harmonizes,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
might  nut  have  been  expected  to  present  themselves  so  frequent- 
)y  as  they  did  to  the  notice  of  our  travellers :  We  mean  the 
grave  ot  a  human  being.  There  is  poetry  in  the  incident ;  and 
besides  the  sympathy  on  which  we  may  safely  calculate,  the  well 
known  relation  between  the  nmde  of  disposing  of  the  dead,' and 
the  religious  opinions  of  mankind,  will  have  interest  enough  with 
the  curious  to  warrant  the  following  quotation : 

“  Almost  directly  under  the  hill,  near  our  halting-pUce,  we  nw  a  tumu¬ 
lus,  which  was  apjwrently  of  recent  construction  (within  a  year  at  moBt.1 
It  would  seem  that  some  person  of  consideration  among  the  natives  haa 
been  huried  in  it,  from  tlie  exterior  marks  of  a  form  which  had  certainly 
been  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  tomb  and  surrounding  seats.  The 
form  of  the  whole  was  semicircular.  Three  rows  of  seats  occupied  one  half, 
the  grave  and  an  outer  row  of  seats  the  other ;  the  kata  formed  aements 
of  circles  of  fifty,  forty-five,  and  forty  feet  each,  and  were  formed  by  the 
soil  being  trenched  up  from  between  them.  The  centre  part  of  the  ^ave 
was  about  five  feet  h%h,  and  about  nine  lonj;,  forming  an  oblong  pointed 
aone.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  either  wantonly  disturomg  the 
remains  of  Uie  dead,  or  needlessly  violating  the  rehnous  rites  of  an  harm- 
leas  people,  in  having  caused  the  tomb  to  oe  opened,  that  we  might  exa¬ 
mine  its  interior  construction.  The  whole  outward  form  and  appearana* 
of  the  place  was  so  totally  dififerent  from  that  of  any  custom  or  ceremony 
in  use  ny  the  natives  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  body  is  merely  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  piece  of  bark,  and  buried  in  a  grave  about  four  feet  d^,  that 
we  were  induced  to  think  that  the  manner  of  interring  the  body  mifmt  also 
be  difihrent.  On  removing  the  soil  bum  one  end  of  the  tumulus,  and  about 
two  feet  beneath  the  solid  surface  of  the  ground,  wc  came  to  three  or  four 
l^ers  of  wood,  lying  across  the  grave,  serving  as  an  arch  to  bear  the  weight 
or  the  earthy  cone  or  tomb  above.  On  removing  one  end  of  these  layers, 
sheet  after  meet  of  dry  bark  was  taken  out,  then  dry  grass  and  leaves  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  wet  or  damp  having  apparently  never  pene¬ 
trated  even  to  tnc  first  covering  of  wood. — We  removed  all  the  earth  from 
the  tomb  and  grave,  and  found  the  body  deposited  about  four  feet  deep  in 
an  oval  grave,  four  feet  long,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide. 
The  feet  were  bent  quite  up  to  the  head,  the  arms  having  been  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  thi^is.  The  face  was  downwards,  the  body  being  {uaced  east 
and  west,  the  head  to  the  east.  It  had  been  very  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
great  number  of  opossum  skins,  the  head  bound  round  wito  the  net  usual¬ 
ly  worn  by  the  natives,  and  also  the  girdle:  it  appeared  after  being' en¬ 
closed  in  those  skins,  to  have  been  placed  in  a  larger  net,  and  then  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  bd'ore  mentioned.  The  bones  and  head  showed  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  a  powerful  tall  man.  'Fhe  hair  on  the  head  was 
perfect,  being  long  and  black ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  was  not  totally 
decayed,  giving  us  reason  to  think  that  he  could  not  have  been  interred 
above  six  or  eight  months.  Judging  from  his  hair  and  teeth,  he  might 
have  been  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  To  the  west  and  north 
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of  the  grtTe  were  two  cypress  trees,  distant  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet ; 
the  sides  towards  the  tomb  were  barked,  and  curious  characters  deeply  cut 
upon  them.  In  a  manner  which,  considering  the  tools  they  possess,  must 
hare  been  a  work  of  mat  labour  and  time.  Having  satisfira  our  curiosity, 
the  whole  was  carefully  reinstated,  and  restored  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Btatinn  in  which  it  was  found." 

The  operation  of  crossing  the  river  was  attended  with  seve¬ 
ral  difficulties,  which  were  at  length  overcome  on  the  3d  Au¬ 
gust  ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  party  proceeded  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  north-east  by  east,  intending  by  it  to  get  clear  of  the 
low  grounds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lachlan,  where  they  now 
were,  and  then,  to  bend  more  easterly  towards  Bathurst.  Very 
little  difference  of  scenery  was  observed  between  the  country 
passed  through  and  what  had  been  left,  till  the  (ith  August, 
though  on  the  whole  the  land  seemed  to  be  rising,  and,  as  it 
did  so,  the  supply  of  water  became  scantier.  In  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  that  day  we  find  an  unusual  allusion  to  hills  covered 
with  small  pieces  of  broken  white  quartz,  and  a  large  granite 
rock  occa.sionally  showing  itself  from  beneath  the  suiface;  and 
are  moreover  informed,  that  the  botanical  productions  of  the 
hills  had  undergone  a  considerable  change,  indicating,  as  it  was 
hopetf,  that  a  better  country  was  not  far  off.  This  encouraging 
idea  received  confirmation  during  the  following  day’s  route, 
which  terminated  in  a  valley,  where  most  fortunately  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  was  obtain^.  Still  the  soil  was  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription,  red  and  sandy,  though  latterly  more  firm  and  com¬ 
pact.  As  many  of  the  plants  were  recc^nized  to  be  such  as 
.bad  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Macquarie,  and  the 
country  had  generally  a  more  open  appearance,  hopes  were  en¬ 
tertained  of  soon  falling  in  with  that  river,  which  would  for  the 
future  obviate  the  apprehension  of  one  of  the  worst  sufferings 
to  which  they  iiad  oeen  exposed. 

The  subsequent  journeying  was  through  a  varied  scenery, 
generally  calculated  to  keep  alive  their  hopes,  but  rarely  af¬ 
fording  them  present  advantages.  On  the  9tn  no  signs  of  water 
were  any  where  discerned,  and  the  grass  was  indifferent ;  but  a 
fall  of  rain  relievetl  them,  and  some  portions  of  the  country 
were  open  and  comparatively  gi^od.  'Fne  early  part  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day's  route  was  through  a  forest  of  cypress  and  bastard 
box,  succeeded  by  a  barren  brush  land,  after  which  a  large 
chain  of  ponds  proved  a  most  agreeable  novelty,  as  well  as  a 
reason  for  halting.  The  fall  of  water  in  these  ponds  was  to  the 
north ;  and  along  their  banks  were  observed  some  abandoned 
encampments  of  the  natives.  August  1  dth  brought  the  party 
through  an  open  forest  country  to  a  large  swampy  plain,  far  to 
the  eastward  of  which  there  was  a  range  of  mountains  of  much 
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higher  elevation  thtin  any  that  had  been  observed  elsewhere  to 
the  westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Having  crossed  this  plain, 
and  taken  a  north-easterly  course,  a  poor  barren  country  was 
entered,  and  no  river  was  to  be  seen.  The  experience  oi  next 
day  was  ultimately  a  little  more  satisfactory,  as  a  small  stream  in 
ponds  was  notic^,  and  afterwards  a  small  spring  of  water, 
with  some  tolerable  grass.  As  it  was  reckoned  that  they  had 
now  come  upwards  of  an  hundred  miles  from  the  Lachlan,  in  a 
north-east  direction,  without  having  succeeded  in  their  object, 
and  that  they  were  near  seventy  mues  north  of  Bathurst,  ami 
much  about  the  same  distance  west  of  it,  Mr.  Oxley  judged 
tliat  the  Macquarie  must  have  taken  at  least  a  north-north- 
west  course  from  the  pmnt  to  which  it  had  last  been  traced  by 
Mr.  Evans;  and  calculating  that  their  stock  of  provirions 
would  last  little  more  than  a  fortnight  even  at  a  diminished  al¬ 
lowance,  he  was  induced  to  alter  his  course  to  east,  as  most 
likely  to  reach  that  river,  probably  at  a  right  angle,  supposing 
it  to  run  nearly  as  above  stated.  This  course  was  commen¬ 
ced  on  August  14th,  and  proved  of  such  highly  increased 
interest,  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  selection  of  passages,  which  will 
be  seen  to  form  a  marked  contrast  to  those  we  have  already 
quoted. 

**  The  smoke  of  several  native  fires  were  (was)  seen  in  the  range  to  the 
eastward,  and  some  to  the  north-west.  Proceeding  about  four  miles  farther 
to  the  eastward  among  those  hills,  wc  halted  in  a  pretty  valley,  having  a 
small  run  of  water  in  it  falling  northerly.  We  had  jnstpitchra  our  tent, 
when,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  stone-hatchet  made  by  a  native  in  climbing  a 
tree,  wc  stole  silently  upon  him,  and  surprised  him  just  as  he  was  about  to 
descend ;  be  did  not  perceive  us  until  we  were  imm^iately  under  the  tree ; 
his  terror  and  astonishment  were  extreme.  We  used  every  friendly  motion 
in  oUr  power  to  induce  him  to  descend,  but  in  vain ;  he  kept  calling  loudly, 
as  we  supposed  for  some  of  his  companions  to  come  to  his  assistance ;  in  the 
meantime  he  threw  down  to  us  the  gme  he  had  procured,  (a  ring-tailed 
opossum)  making  signs  for  ns  to  take  it  up.  In  a  short  time  another  native 
came  towards  us,  when  the  other  descended  from  the  tree.  They  trembled 
excessively,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  were  absolutely  intoxicattd 
with  fear,  displayed  in  a  tnousand  antic  motions,  convulsive  laughing,  aiul 
singular  motions  of  the  head.  They  were  both  youths  not  exceeiUng  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  good  countenance  and  figure,  but  most  horribly  marked  by 
the  skin  and  flesh  being  raised  in  long  stripes  all  over  the  back  and  body ; 
noinc  of  those  stripes  were  full  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  were  so 
close  tofmthcr,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  original  ricin  was  to  be  seen  between 
them.  The  man  who  had  joinra  us  had  three  or  four  small  opossums  and  a 
snake,  which  he  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  offered  us.  We  M  them  to  our 
tent,  where  their  surprise  at  every  tlUng  they  saw  clearly  shewed  that  we 
were  the  first  white  men  they  had  met  with  ;  they  had,  however,  either 
heard  of  or  seen  tomahawks,  for  upon  giving  one  to  one  of  them^  he  claspeil 
it  to  bis  breast,  and  demonstratea  the  greatest  pleasure.  After  admiring 
it  for  some  time,  they  discovered  the  broad  arrow,  with  which  it  wai 
marked  on  both  sides,  the  impression  of  which  exactly  resembles  that 
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oMile  l»j  the  foot  of  the  emu  j  It  amused  than  extremelt,  and  they  frequent, 
iv  pouted  to  it  and  the  emu  akins  which  we  had  with  ua.  All  this  time 
tlicy  were  paying  great  attention  to  the  roasting  of  their  opoaaums^  and  when 
they  were  acarcdy  warm  ^rough,  they  opened  them,  ana  taking  out  the  fat 
of  tne  entrails,  presented  it  to  us  as  the  choicest  mor^ :  on  our  declining  to 
receive  it,  they  ate  it  themselves,  and  again  covered  up  the  opossums  in  the  hot 
ashes.  ^Vhcn  they  were  apparently  well  done,  they  laid  them,  the  snake, 
and  the  thinga  we  had  presented  them  with,  on  the  mround,  making  signs  that 
they  wished  to  go ;  wliich,  of  course,  we  allowed  mem  to  do,  together  with 
their  little  store  of  provisions,  and  such  things  as  we  were  able  to  spare  them. 
The  collection  of  words  which  we  had  made  at  the  depot  on  the  Lachlan,  we 
found  of  no  use,  as  they  did  not  understand  a  single  one. 

August  15.^ — A  mile  of  gently  rising  ground  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  a 
fine  valley,  in  which  was  a  chain  of  ponds  connected  by  a  small  stream ;  al¬ 
ternate  hills  and  valleys  of  the  best  description  of  pasture  land ;  the  soil,  a 
rich,  light,  sand  loam,  continued  until  wc  halted,  at  the  end  of  eleven  miles, 
in  a  spacious  well  watered  valley ;  where,  to  our  great  surprise,  wc  found 
distinct  marks  of  cattle  tracks. — From  several  of  toe  hills  over  which  our 
route  led  us,  we  had  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects ;  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  round,  from  the  north  to  south,  the  country  was  broken  in  ir¬ 
regular  low  hills  thinly  studded  with  small  timber,  and  covered  with  grass  ; 
the  whole  landscaitc  within  the  compass  of  our  view  was  clear  and  open,  re¬ 
sembling  diversified  pleasure  grounds  irregularly  laid  out  and  plantetl.  The 
animation  of  the  whole  scenery  was  greatly  cncrcascd  by  the  smoke  of  the 
native  fires  arising  in  every  quarter,  distinctly  marking  that  wc  were  in  a 
country  which  affordctl  them  ample  means  of  subsistence ;  far  different  from 
the  low  deserts  and  morasses  to  the  south-west.  The  tops  of  the  hills  were 
generally  stony,  fgranite  of  different  digues  and  qualities)  but  the  broom 
grass  grew  strongly  and  abundantly  in  the  interstices.  We  never  di^scendcd 
a  valley  without  finding  it  well  watered,  and  althorigh  the  soil  and  character 
of  the  country  rendervd  it  fit  for  all  agricultural  purposes,  yet  I  think,  from 
its  general  clcamesa  from  brush  or  underwood  of  any  kind,  that  such  tracts 
must  be  peculiarly  adapted  few  diecp-grazing. 

Nine  of  the  natives  who  had  join^  us  on  the  road,  were  entireW  unarmed, 
and  there  was  but  one  mogo  or  stone  hatchet  among  them.  The  greater 
part  of  them  had  either  seen  or  beard  of  white  men,  as  they  were  neitlier 
alarmed  nor  astonished  at  what  they  saw.  'Their  frequent  pointing  to  the 
nuth-east,  (the  direction  of  Batlnust,)  induced  us  to  believe,  that  they 
thought  wc  were  going  there,  a  coqiecture  which  we  lUd  all  in  our  power  to 
mnfirm.  The^  appeared  a  harmless,  inoffensive  race  of  people,  extremely 
cautious  of  giving  offence,  and  never  touching  any  thing  until  they  had 
first  hy  signs  obtained  pennission. 

«  August  16. — The  same  fine  grazing  country  continued  over  irregular 
hQls  an4  valleys  for  about  four  miles. — In  the  north-east,  a  beautiful  ran^c 
of  hills  stretdung  north  and  south,  bounded  at  a  distance  (ff  about  eight 
miles,  the  fine  extensive  valley  before  us:  Under  those  hills,  wc  would  fain 
have  found  the  Macouarie,  fancying  that  we  could  distmfpiish  the  haze 
ariuim  from  wata.^De8irou8  of  ascertaining  if  our  coqiectures  were  well 
founu^  in  respect  to  the  river,  we  altered  our  course,  whiidi  was  east,  to 
lorth-east.  A  finer  cr  more  fertile  country  than  that  we  passed  through  for 
shout  four  miles  and  a-half  cannot  be  imagined ;  the  soil,  a  light  brown,  sandy 
loam,  covered  with  broom  grass,  from  four  to  five  feet  high.  After  travcl- 
fiag  the  above  distance,  we  most  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  stream,  which, 
from  ita  high  ^raasy  bainka  and  rocky  bottom,  we  were  obliged  to  conclude 
Aust  be  the  nver  we  were  in  jearch  of ;  but  so  diminished  in  magnitude. 
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that  the  motion  of  the  water  conne(^ng  the  long  chains  of  reedy  ponds,  was 
so  slow  as  scarcely  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  a  living  stream.  It  was 
so  much  smaller  wan  it  was  at  Bathurst,  even  after  the  great  drought  of 
1815,  that  after  going  up  it  three  at  four  miles,  I  began  to  entertain  great 
doubts  of  its  being  the  same,  hoping  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  channels 
which  must  convey  the  paters  from  the  high  rangoa  of  hills,  lying  nearly 
midway  between  the  Laclilan  and  the  Macquarie  river. 

“  August  17. — The  general  appearance  of  the  country  southerly,  made 
me  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  entertained,  that  the  stream  along  which 
we  w'cre  travelling,  would  prove  to  derive  its  source  from  a  very  lofty 
■range  in  this  direction ;  whilst  the  Macquarie  would  be  found  still  farther 
to  the  eastward,  in  which  quarter  I  must  have  deceived  myself  greatly,  if 
we  do  not  find  a'  stream  supCTior  to  the  present ;  and  my  hopes  in  that  rc- 
spMt  are  much  strengthened,  when  I  contider  that  we  are  not  above  fifty 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  spot  where  Mr.  Evans  left  the  Macouaric, 
a  strong  and  powerful  stream,  and  that  too  in  a  season  as  long  and  even 
longer  dry  than  the  present.” 

Impressed  with  these  hopes,  Mr.  Oxley  resolved  to  continue  his 
course  easterly,  until  he  should  have  nearly  reached  the  meridian 
of  Bathurst,  when  he  would  either  realize  them,  or  decide  the 
question,  in  the  negative,  as  to  any  considerable  rivers  rising  in 
the  interior  of  this  extraordinary  region.  The  country  passed 
during  the  following  day’s  journey,  was  very  like  what  he  ^ad 
previously  gone  through ;  but,  ia  addition  to  its  excellencies,  he 
met  with  several  pieces  of  limestone, — a  great  desideratum  in 
New  South  Wales, — which  proved  to  be  of  good  quality.  He 
halted  in  a  glen,  named  by  him  Glenfinlass,  describe  as  l)eauti- 
fully  romantic,  and  having  at  its  bottom  a  fine  stream  of  pure 
water,  the  course  of  which,  being  north-ea.sterly,  encouraged  the 
belief  that  he  would  be  rewarded  by  discovering  a  nobler  object 
in  an  adjoining  valley. 

"  August  19. — Full  of  the  hopes  entertained  yesterday,  at  Italf-past 
eight  o’clock,  we  pursued  our  course  down  Glenfinlass.  A  mile  and  a  naif 
brought  hs  into  the  valley  which  we  had  seen  on  our  first  descending  into 
the  glen.  Imagination  cannot  fancy  any  thing  more  beautifully  picturesque 
than  the  scene  which  burst  udot  us.  'Hie  breadth  of  the  valley  to  the 
of  the  opposite  gently-rising  hills,  was  between  three  and  four  miles,  stud¬ 
ded  with  fine  trees,  upon  a  soil  which  for  richness  can  nowhere  be  excelled  ; 
its  extent,  north  and  south,  we  could  not  see :  to  the  west  it  was  bounded 
by  the  lofty  rocky  ranges  by  which  we  had  entered  it ;  this  was  covered  to 
the  summit  by  cypresses  and  acacia  in  full  bloom ;  a  few  trees  of  the  ster- 
culia  heUrophylla,  with  their  bright  green  foliage,  gave  additional  beauty 
to  the  scene.  In  the  centre  of  this  charming  valley  ran  a  strong  and  beauti¬ 
ful  stream;  its  bright  transparent  waters  dashing  over  a  gravelly  bottom, 
intermingled  with  large  stones,  forming  at  short  intervals  considerable  pools, 
in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  polished  mirror.  I  should  have  been  well  contented  to  have 
found  this  to  be  the  Macquarie  river,  and  at  first  conceived  it  to  be  so.  Un¬ 
der  this  impression,  I  intended  stopping  upon  its  banks  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  then  proceeding  up  the  stream  southerly.  Whilst  we  wen- 
waiting  for  the  horses  to  come  up,  we  crossed  the  stream,  and,  wishing  to 
see  as  much  of  the  country  on  its  hanks  northerly  as  possible,  I  procee«lc(l 
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down  the  strcanif  and  lud  scarcely  rode  a  mile,  when  I  was  no  less,  astonish¬ 
ed  than  det^hted  to  find  that  it  joined  a  very  fine  river  coming  from  the 
east-south-east,  from  among  the  i^ain  of  low  grassy  hills,  bounding  the  cast 
aide  of  the  valley  in  which  we  were.  This  then  was  oertainlv  the  long- 
aoi^t  Macquarie,  the  s^t  of  which  amply  rqtaid  ua  for  all  our  fonoer 
disaiqMintmenta.  Different  in  every  resj^t  nrom  the  Lachlan,  it  here  form¬ 
ed  a  river  (^usl  to  the  Hawkesbury  at  Windsor,  and  in  many  parts  as  wide 
as  the  Nepean  at  Emu  Plains.  It  is  at  least  four  times  larg^  than  it  is  at 
Bathurst,  evoi  in  a  favourable  season. — ^The  river  running  through  the 
valley  was  named  Bdl’s  River,  in  compliment  to  Brevet-Mqjor  Bell  of  the 
4fith  regiment ;  the  valley,  Wellington  Valley  ;  and  the  stream  on  which 
we  halted  on  Sunday,  Molle’s  Rivulet.'* 

Reduced  as  his  provisions  now  were,  Mr.  Oxley  could  notredst 
the  temptation  of  halting  for  a  short  time  in  this  delightful  coun¬ 
try,  in  order  to  ascertmn  its  precise  dtuatmtt,  and  to  examine  its 
various  beauties.  He  found  himself  accordingly  to  be  in  Lat. 
82°  82^  4>5*  S.,  and  Long.  148°  51'  80"  £. ;  and  his  descriptions 
are,  if  posnbic,  fully  more  satbfactory  and  glowing  than  the  pic¬ 
tures  already  exhibited — not  forgetting  the  greatest  abundance 
and  various  species  of  limestone  of  the  best  quality,  lots  of  un¬ 
usually  fine  timber,  plenty  of  good  grass,  anu  springs  of  water. 
His  iourncy  towards  Bathurst  recommenced  on  tne  ^d  August; 
the  last  allowance  of  provisions  was  distributed  on  the  following 
day ;  but,  having  the  md  of  dogs,  no  fear  of  want  was  entertain¬ 
ed.  The  necessarily  irregular  route  of  the  23d,  and  four  follow, 
ing  days,  brought  our  travellers  through  a  country  of  remark- 
able  scenery  and  goodness.  On  tlie  28lh,  they  obtained  a  view 
of  Bathurst  Plains,  estimated  at  about  SO  miles  distance ;  and 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  they  received  the  hospitable 
congratulations  of  their  friends  at  the  new  settlement,  and  almost 
forgot,  in  the  ioy  of  the  moment,  that  nineteen  weeks  of  fatigue 
and  suffering  had  elapsed  since  tlicy  last  quitted  it. 


Art.  VL— “Essays  aivi  Sketches  of  Life  and  Chanuter.  By 
a  Gentleman  ^lo  has  left  his  Lodgings.  London,  Longmau 
&  Co.  1820.  Pp.  jes  t.  12mo. 

W  E  were  so  much  prejudiced  iu  favour  of  these  Essays,  by 
what  we  had  scx>n  and  neard,  that  we  conceived  we  might  be 
able  to  gratify  several  of  our  friends,  by  introducing  tlichi  to 
their  nodcc.  The  necessary  duty  of  reading  them,  we  confess, 
proved  less  agreeable  than  we  had  exjx.'cted  it  to  be,  and  has 
rather  forcibly  reminded  us  of  u  sentiment  of  that  eccentric  but 
sagacious  writer.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Pseudodoxia  £pi- 
VOL.  iv.  NO.  v.  2  T 
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demica :  <<  Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion ;  and  to  purchase  a 
clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we  must  forget  and  part 
“  with  much  we  know,— our  tender  inquiries,  taking  up  learning 
((  at  large,  and  together  with  true  and  assured  notions,  receiving 
<<  many  wherein  our  reviewing 'judgments  do  find  no  satisfac- 
<<  tion.”  A  silly,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  superfluous 
piece  of  fiction,  under  the  title  of  a  preface,  subscribed  Joseph 
Skillett,  informs  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the  papers  thus  de¬ 
nominated  were  obtained,  namely,  by  searching  the  room  of  a 
decamped  lodger ;  but  it  has  no  earthly  relation  to  the  book  it- 
self,  and,  what  is  worse,  no  imaginable  power  to  produce  inte¬ 
rest  either  as  to  its  contents  or  its  author.  Such  inventions,  be¬ 
sides  being  hackneyed  beyond  the  possibility  of  exciting  avail¬ 
able  emotion  in  this  age  of  readers  and  critics,  are  in  general  so 
paltry  ami  so  puerile,  as  to  bring  discredit  on  the  judgment,  as 
well  as  the  taste,  of  any  man  who  thinks  it  expedient  to  employ 
them.  Even  the  genius  of  the  author  of  Waverley  has  found 
them  an  ehcum.brance  on  his  fame.  Let  not  humbler  spirits 
hope  to  use  them  with  impunity. 

The  essays  are  sixteen  in  number,  on  topics  not  peculiarly 
connected.  We  were  prepared  for  Whiggery  in  them,  and  we 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  quarrelling  with  the  gentleman, 
because  it  was  his  creed.  We,  too,  occasionally  speak  about  Pitt, 
and  Fox,  and  the  national  debt,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Radical  Reform ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  use  that  constitu¬ 
tional  and  truly  valuable  liberty  which,  we  trust,  will  ever  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  our  countrymen,  and  which,  we  sincerely  think,  can  only 
be  endangered  by  the  mad  and  widely-wasting  licentiousness  of 
those  whom  nothing  short  of  physical  force,  pains  and  penalties, 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  controul.  It  is  not  the  man  of  literature 
and  of  refined  education,  who  will  lightly  hazard  the  loss  of 
such  a  privilege,  by  inflammatory  declamation,  however  he  may 
speculate  on  the  points  at  issue  between  the  great  parties  in  our 
state.  His  habits  have  no  affinity  with  the  materials  of  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  agd  it  never  can  be  more  than  in  fancy, — certainly  not  in 
will,— that  he  calculates  the  momentum  of  a  power  which  shall 
be  able  to  break  down  the  venerable  bulwarks  of  his  country's 
peace,  and  let  in  the  hydra-headed  monster  of  democracy.  With 
him,  therefore,  we  can  have  no  contention  beyond  that  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  patriotism  ;  and  the  issue  of  it  must  be  an  increased  re¬ 
gard  to  the  objects  of  our  mutual  admiration.  He  will  know 
now  to  respect  our  prejudices ;  and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
ready  to  make  allowances  for  his  mistaken  enthusiasm.  The 
individual  before  us,  then,  has  our  forgiveness  as  to  his  party  sen¬ 
timents  j— albeit  we  take  his  leaving  his  lodgings  unpaid,  t^b%  a 
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very  disreputable  sample  of  his  politics.  That,  however,  is  the 
concern  of  Mr.  Skillett,  not  ours.  Our  charges  agmnst  him  are 
of  a  totally  different  kind.  We  pronounce  him  dull,  in  defiance 
of  his  efforts  to  be  lively— prosing  where  he  means  to  be  poetical ; 
the  profoundest  of  his  observations  to  be  but  the  surface  of  other 
men  s  thinking,  newly,  not  vigorously  expressed ;  and  his  own 
inventions,  which  are  few,  to  have  little . other  excellence  than 
their  being  set  forth  in  very  decent  English.  Withal  wc  con¬ 
ceive,  that  some  of  the  principles  on  which  he  fearlessly  deter¬ 
mines  several  important  questions  in  life  and  character  indi¬ 
cate  a  mind  too  slenderly  disciplined,  beneficially  to  judge  of 
either.  This  opinion  may  seem  perhaps  quite  consistent  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Skillett's  description  of  his  quondam  inmate.  He 

was  apparently  a  young  man,  but  his  look  was  not  diffident 

and  unpractisra  like  that  of  most  men,  but  bold  and  decided 

like  the  countenance  of  a  lieutenant  of  hussars  who  has  served 
^  a  campaign  or  two,  and  as  piercing  as  that  of  an  Old  Bailey  Law- 
**  yer.  He  went  to  Almack's  and  the  French  play  ;  was  admitted 
**  into  the  Traveller’s  club ;  wore  stays,  and  used  much  starch  in 
“  his  neckcloth.'* 

We  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood,  however,  that  these 
Sketches  are  without  merit,  and  their  success  is  altogether  un¬ 
deserved.  All  that  we  mean  is,  that  they  are  not  of  the  highest 
rank  in  this  sort  of  compomtion.  The  author  has  obviously  read 
and  seen  a  great  deal ;  has  the  aspect,  the  manners,  and  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  the  world,  always  ex¬ 
cepting,  be  it  remembered,  his  decamping,  if  thit  be  not  in  cha¬ 
racter;  he  is  assuredly  an  Englishman  notwithstanding  his  Wliig- 
^sm,  at  which,  we  repeat  it,  we  take  no  offence ;  and  though  he 
is  not  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  is  a  little  heavy  in  his  nar¬ 
rations  and  comparisons,  and  nibbles  too  often  at  topes  which  he 
cannot  digest,  he  may  prove  a  very  tolerable  companion,  when 
our  Addisons,  and  Steeles,  and  Johnsons,  and  Mackenzies  are 
not  at  home.  For  specimens  we  select  two  passages  from  **  So¬ 
ciety  in  London  .** 

“  Altho^h  individuals  may  exist  in  a  society,  endowed  with  every  power 
of  entertaining  and  enlightemng,  yet  the  forms  of  society  may  be  such  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  their  superior  qualities. 

This  difficulty  is  the  misfortime  of  London,  where  there  are  more  men  of 
cultivated  understanding,  of  refined  wit,  and  literary  or  political  eminence, 
thui  in  any  metropolis  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  so  contrived,  that  there  is  little 
ireedom,  little  intimacy,  and  little  ease  in  London  society.  ‘  To  love  some 
persons  very  much,  ana  see  often  those  that  I  love,'  says  the  old  Duchess  of 
Msrlboroi^,  '  is  the  greatest  happiness  1  can  enjoy.'  But  in  London  it  ia 
equally  dime^t  to  get  to  love  any  body  very  much,  or  to  see  often  those 
wst  we  have  loved  before.  There  are  such  numbers  of  acquaintances,  such 
•succession  of  engagements,  that  the  town  resembles  Vauxhall,  where  the 
clearest  friends  may  walk  round  and  round  all  night  without  ever  meeting 
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If  you  see  at  dinticr  a  jkjrton  whose  maUneni  and  conversation  please,  you 
may  wish  in  vain  to  become  more  intimate ;  for  the  chance  is,  that  you  will 
not  meet  so  as  to  converse  a  second  time  for  three  months,  when  w  dice- 
box  of  society  may^  perhaps^  torn  up  a^n  the  same  numbers.  Not  that  it 
is  to  be  inferred  wt  you'may  not  bardy  see  the  same  features  again ;  it  is 
poasible  that  yon  may  catdi  a  glimpse  of  them  sn  the  other  aide  vf  St. 


indicant  to  one  another;  the  waves  follow  so  quick  that  any  vacancy  u 
immediately  filled  up,  and  the  want  is  not  pereeived.  At  the  same  time  the 
well-bred  civility  of  modem  times,  and  the  example  of  some  ‘  very  popular 
peemb,'  have  introduced  a  shaking  of  hands,  a  protended  warmth,  a  sham 
cordiality,  into  the  manners  of  the  cold  and  the  warm  alike— the  dear  friend, 
and  the  acquaintance  of  yesterday.  Hence,  we  hear  continually  such  con¬ 
versations  as  the  following f  Ah !  how  d’ye  do  ?  I’m  delighted  to  see  you ! 
How  is  Mrs.  M— —  ?’— *  She  is  very  well,  thank  you.’—*  Has  she  any 
more  children  '  Any  more !  I  have  only  been  married  three  numths.  I 
aee  you  are  talking  of  my  former  wife— she  has  been  dead  these  three 
years.’— Or  *  My  dear  friend,  how  d’ye  do, — you  have  been  out  of  town 
some  time — ^where  have  you  been — in  Norfolk  ?’— *  No,  I  have  been  two 
years  in  India.’ — Pp.  78 — 80. 

*'  It  has  been  said  very  justly  of  science,  that  the  profound  discoveries  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  m  one  age  become  the  elements  of  knowledge  to 


dotes  which  form  the  buz  of  card  jiarties  and  dinner  parties  in  one  cent^, 
are  in  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  and  sometimes  less,  transplanted  into 
quarto  volumes,  and  go  to  increase  the  stock  of  learning  of  the  most  grave 
and  studious  persons  in  the  nation;  a  story  repeated  by  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth’s  waiting  woinan  to  Lortl  Rochester  s  valet,  forms  a  subject  of 
investigation  for  a  philosophical  historian  ;  and  you  may  hear  an  assembly 
of  scholars  and  authors,  discussing  the  validity  of  a  piece  of  scandal  invem- 
«d  by  a  maul  of  honour  more  tlian  two  centuries  ago,  and  rcpeatc-d  to  an  ob¬ 
scure  writer  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  hou^e-k^per. 

**  The  appetite  for  remains  of  aU  kinds,  ^  certainly  increased  of  late  to 
a  most  surprising  extent;  every  thing  which  belongs  to  a  great  man  is  eager¬ 
ly  hunted  out,  and  constantly  publisht'd.  If  Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  some 
letters  when  she  was  half  asleep ;  if  Dr.  Johnson  took  the  pains  of  setting 
down  what  occurred  to  him  before  he  was  breeched,  this  age  is  sure  to  have 
tjbe  benefit  of  seeing  these  valuable  works  on  hot-presseu  paper :  all  tliat 
good  writers  threw  by  as  imperfect,  all  that  they  wished  to  oe  conccakd 
nom  the  world,  is  now  edited  in  volumes  twice  as  magnificent  as  their  chief 
works.  Still  greater  is  the  avidity  for  ana :  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest,  to  see  the  letters  of  every  busy  trifler.  Yet  who  does  not  laugh  at 
such  men  ?  To  write  to  our  relations  and  friends  on  events  which  concern 
their  interests  and  affections,  is  a  worthy  employment  for  the  heart  and  licail 
of  a  civilized  man ;  but  to  engrave  upon  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  day,  with  all 
the  labour  and  polish  which  tne  richest  gem  could  deserve,  is  a  contemptible 
abuse  of  the  pen,  paper,  and  time  which  is  on  our  hands. 

**  It  must  lx;  confessed,  however,  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  very  en¬ 
tertaining  ;  and  here  and  there  amongst  the  rubbish,  we  find  hints  which 
may  give  Ac  philosopher  a  clue  to  important  facts,  and  afford  to  the  moralist 
a  better  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  than  a  whole  library  of  metaphy¬ 
sics.”  Pp.  85—87. 

Wc  take  another  from  “  Marria^^c.” 

“  Whui  a  young  man  comes  into  the  English  world,  full  of  spiiits,  cou- 
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and  btcnt  love,  the  manna*  in  which  he  is  received,  depends  entire- 
ly  upon  his  future  prospects.  If  he  has  no  fortune,  nor  likely  to  have  any, 
be  is  scarcely  permitted  to ,  be  a^eeable  in  general  conversation,  and  any 
merit  he  may  nave,  like  good  actions  performed  by  heathens,  tends  rather  to 
his  detriment  than  otherwise.  If,  on  the  contr^,  he  is  Ukely  to  eiyoy  a 
title  and  a  fortune,  his  society  is  courted  in  exact  proportum  to  his  rank  in 
the  peerage,  and  the  amount  of  his  renUroU.  If  ne  succeeds  to  these  ad¬ 
vantages  by  an  unexpected  death,  the  eyes  of  every  mother  in  the  land  take 
a  new  view  of  him.  He  no  sooner  enters  a  ball-room,  than  their  attention 
is  attracted  towards  hint;  the  side-glances,  not  of  fair  virgins,  but  of  hoary 
matrons,  are  directed  to  Um  ;  and  he  may  plainly  see,  that  he  has  the  choice 
of  the  whole  8lavo>market.  The  truly  affectionate  mother,  especially,  may 
be  seen  making  the  most  marked  advances.  She  waits  wiA  evident  impa¬ 
tience,  for  the  approach  of  the  fat  deer  in  the  herd.  Her  manner  to  all 
others  is  short,  aWupt,  and  uneasy ;  she  thinks  it  enough  to  throw  out  a 
flattering  word  or  two  to  poor  men  of  fashion.  Her  whole  soul  is  bent  upon 
the  richra  and  title  of  Curtius ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  him  there  is  no  inso¬ 
lence,  no  meanness,  no  exertion,  no  fatigue,  noduplici^  no  falsehood,  which 
is  not  welcome  and  familiar  to  her  'mater^  souL  The  rest  of  the  world 
stand  in  a  rli^,  whilst  she  is  baiting  her  hook  with  flattery,  and  throwing 
out  a  net  of  pressing  invitations.  At  last  the  poor  young  man,  persuaded 
that  the  dsnghter  is  in  love  with  him,  and  that  it  would  be  dishonourable 
in  him  to  trifle  with  her  affections,  throws  his  person  and  his  fortune  at  her 
feet.  The  one  is  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  and  a  marru^;e,  without 
love,  founded  upon  fraud  and  delusion,  is  consider^  by  the  whole  world  as 
the  happiest  of  all  possible  events.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new-fashioned  way  of  making  marriages.  The  latter  has  substi¬ 
tuted  for  authority  and  duty  a  complete  system  of  inveiglement,  which  be¬ 
gins  by  making  society  a  cattle  fair,  and  produces  in  the  end  deceit  amongst 
girls,  and  suspicion  in  young  men.”  Pp.  187— 189* 


Art.  VII. — LocMel,  or  llte  Field  of  CuUoden.  3  vols. 

Pp.  1101.  London,  G.  and  B.  Whittaker,  1820. 

Chat  species  of  novel  writing,  which  blends  truth  with  fic¬ 
tion,  ana  mingles  with  recorded  events  incidents  that  arc  not  to 
be  found  in  we  details  of  the  historian,  may  be  objected  to,  as 
tending  to  unsettle  the  order  and  aspect  of  established  facts. 
But,  as  truth  and  history  arc  rarely  sought  for  in  such  composi¬ 
tions,  it  seems  foolish  to  quarrel  with  the  source  and  pleasure 
which  the  elTorts  of  imagination  have  thus  afiurded  to  the  mind, 
fivery  one  knows  what  liberties  Shakspeare  has  taken  with  his¬ 
toric^  characters ;  and  we  have  seen  with  what  a  daring  hand, 
Milton  has  presume'.!  to  touch  the  most  sacred  of  all  subjects ; 
yet  no  one  dislikes  on  this  account  the  works  of  the  “  chartered 
M  libertines.’]  The  speeches  of  Tacitus  and  Homer  are  equally 
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fictitious ;  and  we  could  name  many  histories  that  are  no  better 
than  novels.  It  were  well  perhaps  for  the  interests  of  taste  and 
morals,  did  the  writere'of  the  books  which  fill  the  shelves  of  the 
circulating  librariefs,  and  are  so  much  called  for  to  supply  the 
materials  of  amusement  to  the  vacant  mind,  keep  before  them 
such  standards  as  history  and  nature  have  presented.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  instruction  may  be  convened  to  the  mind  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  that  the  province  of  history  affonls  many 
fields,  in  which  a  chaste  hnagination  may  revel  blameless,  and 
genius  gather  chaplets  that  may  be  constH-rated  to  fame,  though 
th^  may  not  consist  of  the  unchanging  laurel. 

The  species  of  romance  or  novel-writing  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  so  much  success,  and  rendered  so  fascinating  by 
the  author  of  VVaverley.  opens  such  an  extensive  and  agreeable  j 
'field  of  entertainment  to  all  orders  of  readers,  that  we  do  not 
wonder  to  see  oiher  adventurers  enter  the  lists,  and  try  to  rival 
the  efforts  of  that  great  master.  I 

The  author  of  “  L<K‘hiel,  or  the  Field  of  Culloden,’*  has  set  1 
to  himself  a  very  high  standard,  and  his  efforts  to  emulate  hit 
great  prototype,  evince  in  an  honoureble  manner  the  conr.])ass 
of  his  powers.  Lfxhiel  is  a  historical  novel,  but  its  chief  merits 
do  not  consist  in  a  strict  adherence  to  history,  though  there  is 
enough  of  this  in  the  narrative.  The  personage  who  gives  name 
to  tlte  work,  was  chief  of  the  warlike  clan  of  the  Camen  ns  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  on  whose  supposed  intervu  w  with  a 
wizard,  or  person  ))ossessing  the  second  sight,  Campbell  has 
founded  his  sublime  p)em,  entitled  **  Lochiel’s  Wariiiiig."  Put 
the  Pretender  himself  is  the  most  important  personage  in  tin*  story. 
The  narrative  embraces  the  whole  of  his  extraordinary  cam|)iiign, 
ending  in  that  climax  of  disaster,  the  battle  of  Culloden.  n'lu-re 
is  no  lack  of  fictitious  plot  and  a*>venture.  besides  what  is  sup- 

f>lied  in  the  details  of  the  rcliellion  ;  the  style  is  easy  and  fanii- 
iar,  often  elegant  and  energetic;  the  characters  are  truly  High- 
'  land  and  w’ell  drawn;  and  the  perfomiMiice  is  throughi  ut  writ¬ 
ten  with  spirit,  and  by  one  who  is  evidently  well  aiquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  w'ill  freely  acknow  ledge  that  we  think 
the  anonymous  writer  of  “  Lochiel,  or  the  Field  of  Culloden,” 
•has  furnished  a  new  tale,  in-cresting  as  it  respects  our  national 
•  history,  and  in  which  he  depicts  with  vivid  colouring,  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  manners  of  a  race  of  men,  famous  in  all  ages 
resisting,  as  well  the  inroads  of  luxury,  as  the  sword  of  con¬ 
quest  and  the  hand  of  oppression.  The  hitherto  untrodden 
range  of  the  country  beyond  the  Grampians,  its  traditions,  the 
martial  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  attachment  to 
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their  chiefs  and  sovereigns,  afford  ample  scope  for  the  descrip. 
Uve  pen ;  and  it  is  among  such  warlike  characters  and  men  of 
fervent  temper,  that  the  epic  muse  delights  to  seek  for  heroes, 
and  finds  examples  of  the  most  intrepid  spirit 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  b^n  fortunate  in  his  chmce  of 
a  hero.  Donald  (not  Allan)  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who  embarked 
in  the  enterprise  of  the  Stuarts  in  1745,  was  a  man  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate,  than  befel  the  rebels 
of  that  period.  He  was  descended  from  ancestors  distinguished 
for  great  personal  prowess ;  and  his  memory,  as  Camj^ll  in¬ 
forms  us,  is  still  cherished  among  the  Highlanders  W  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  **  gentle  Lochiel for  he  was  famed  for  his  so¬ 
cial  virtues  as  much  as  for  his  magnanimous,  though  mistaken 
loyalty.  His  influence  was  so  important  among  the  Highland 
chiefs,  that  it  depended  on  his  joining  with  his  clan,  vdiether 
the  standard  of  Charles  Edward  should  be  raised  or  not  in  1745. 
It  is  known,  also,  that  this  chief  was  at  first  averse  to  the  Pre¬ 
tender's  entering  on  his  rash  enterprise,  with  the  limited  means 
which  he  possessed  to  conquer  a  kingdom.  His  character  is 
drawn  with  great  spirit  and  faithfulness  in  the  novel;  and  the 
interview  between  him  and  his  brother,  Fassafern,  on  the  subject 
of  the  prince's  project— the  meeting  of  the  Highland  chiefs  to 
swear  allegiance  on  the  dirk  to  the  prince,  whom  they  conridt-red 
their  lawful  sovereign— and  the  nn^e  in  which  the  adventurous 
chevalier  found  the  true  key  to  the  heart  of  the  noble  chieftain 
on  whom  he  so  much  relied,  are  painted  in  it  with  great  strengtii 
of  expression,  and  much  apparent  accuracy  of  detail. 

The  work  opens  with  the  arrival,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  of  an  envoy  from  the  court  of  France  and  Prince 
Charles,  to  Lochiel  and  the  Highland  chiefs.  Having  escaped 
the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  stranger  approaches  the  lonely  shiel¬ 
ing  of  Duncan  Cameron,  an  aged  vassal  of  the  house  of  Lochiel. 
The  objects  that  meet  the  eye  in  the  interior  of  a  Highland  cot¬ 
tage,  and  the  entliusiastic  loyalty  of  the  inmates  to  the  line  of 
their  ancient  sovereigns,  are  thus  finely  described : 

"  With  an  air  of  caution,  though  not  of  fear,  he  approached  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  which  he  found  strongly  secured,  for  his  advance  had  been 
made  known  to  the  inniak-s  by  two  coUiet,  or  mongrel  curs  that  guarded  the 
‘  confines  of  Duncan’s  habitation. 

“  He  was  unable  to  account  for  this  apparent  want  in  his  countrymen  of 
one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  land  of  his  fathers,  but  attributed 
the  suppression  of  the  hospitable  feeling  to  the  state  of  the  country  and  a 
cban«  of  manners  caused  by  a  lapse  of  time. 

"  Whilst  he  was  thus  kept  in  suspense,  he  overheard  a  consultation  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  him  to  enter.  The  ju¬ 
venile  part  of  the  family  wished  to  admit  the  stranger,  without  su^don, 
but  Duncan  and  his  wife  enjoined  caution.  At  len^  the  advice  of  the 
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younger  branehca  Mcmed  to  prev^,  and  the  door  wtt' Amly  opened  %hil«t 
the  two  curs  kept  up  an  incesaant  barking,  as  if  reproTing  their  roaster  for 
his  simplicity  in  admitting  a  stranger  at  such  an  hour. 

“  Duncan  Cameron,  the  aged  patriarch  of  this  family,  first  presented 
himself.  He.  appeared  to  be  at  least  seventy  years  old,  but  neither  the  frost 
of  age,  nor  the  iuclcmenoy  of  the  cHmate,  had  chQlcd  the  fire  of  youth  in 
hb  bosom :  though  hb  hair  was  silvered  by  time,  hb  chedc  presented  the 
rpddy  glow  of  health,  wliilrt  Ids  erect  and  athletic  form  betokened  the  active 
mountaineer.  His  ilrcss  consisted  of  the  cote  gnare,  or  short  coat,  formed 
of  the  tartan  pcoiliar  to  the  Camerons,  a  neat  philil^,  or  kilt,  and  hose  of 
the  same  material,  shoes  with  large  brass  bncklcs  and  low  hceb ;  and  a  siU 
ver  mounted  bidag,  or  dirk,  adorned  hb  left  side.  • 

“  Having  once  opened  his  door,  he  appeared  to  lay  aside  all  suspicion,  and 
witli  the  frank  and  t^n  manner  of  a  genuine  Highlander,  graspcil  the 
stranger’s  hand  with  tne  usual  salutation  to  persons  of  gentlemanlike  ex¬ 
terior,  of  PaiUe  air  an  Duinne  Wassail  ,*  or,  *  I  salute  the  gentleman 
which  was  answered  with  the  common  cxpreMioo  of  courtesy  to  a  person  of 
inferior  oondltiou :  Pailte  air  an  Duinne  Char;  or,  *  1  salnte  the  honest 
nm.’ 

'  “  The  Btrugcr  was  noV  introduced  into  the  cottage,  which  he  found  to 
consist  of  three  apartmt  uts ;  in  the  first  was  the  fire-place  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  from  which  the  smoke  was  suffered  to  fimt  its  way  through  an 
aperture  in  the  roof. 

.  In  front  of  the  fire  was  placed  along,  and  somewhat  ornamental  wooden 
bench,  made  in  the  form  of  a  sofa,  on  which  two  atliletic  yonng  Highland¬ 
ers,  Kenneth  and  Rcald,  sons  of  Duncan,  were  seatetl,  with  a  bro^swonl 
and  target  suspended  on  the  wall  over  their  heads,  wbibt  another  set  of 
these  warlike  implements  seemed  to  be  placed  apart  for  their  father:  two 
blooming  daroseb,  the  daughters  of  Duncan,  occupied  the  other  end  of  the 
bench,  and  were  employed  in  makiim  white  cockaucs,  whibt  they  sung  the 
national  air  of  the  *  Lad  with  the  White  Cockade.’ 

**  Their  aged  mother  seemed,  with  a  placid  countenance,  to  approve  of 
thchr  occupation. 

**  A  cheerful  fire  of  black  peat  burnt  on  the  floor,  and  a  brilliant  light  was 
afforded  by  pieces  of  Guisu  Mona^r,  or  wood  whi^  is  dug  out  of  the  mos¬ 
ses,  and  b  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Calcdonbn  forest,  which  was 
partially  burnt  by  the  Homans. 

The  whole  group  advanced  to  welcome  the  stranger ;  the  sons  by  a  cor¬ 
dial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  their  sisters  by  offering  their  cheeks  to  hb  salute, 
aceonling  to  the  unsophisticated  custom  of  the  Highbnd  nymphs. 

"  There  was  in  the  manner  of  the  young  Highlanders  an  appearance  of 
manly  independence  and  dignity  totally  different  from  the  manners  of  ordi¬ 
nary  peasants  in  other  countries. 

“  The  daughters,  though  perfectly  modest,  exhibited  a  degree  of  spright¬ 
ly  naiveU,  which  b  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  persona  of  their  station  in  life 
out  of  the  Highlands.  For  tbb  ease  of  manner,  the  racst,  from  hb  early 
recollections,  and  knowing  the  patrbrchal  reUtion  and  familiar  intercourse 
which  subsisted  between  a  HigUand  chief  and  his  clan,  was  in  some  degree 
pwpare«l. 

•  “  The  stranger  had  no  sooner  advancnl  to  the  light,  and  thrown  aside  a 
boat  cloak  which  he  wore,  than  hia  host’s  attention  was  strongly  attracted 
by  the  rplour  of  hb  tartan,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  joy  of  one  who  unex- 
pwtedly  meets  a  Itmg-lost  kinsman,  he  exclaimed ;  *  S'  Cameranach  e’  (He’s 
a  Cameron.) 
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'  1  am  indeed  a  clanaman  of  'youn,'  replied  the  stranger,  who  had  just 
perorived  the  colour  of  his  host’s  garments ;  ‘  but  I  have  Wn  long  an  exile 
from  my  native  land,  and  although  I  recollect  enough  of  my  mother  tongue, 
(which  a  ilighlandroan  never  entirely  forgets)  to  hold  a  snort  conversation 
in  it,  yet  I  do  so  wid)  some  difficulty.*  '  ’ 

‘  Hoot,  dinna  trouble  yoursell  aboot  that,  man ;  Duncan  Cameron  has  na 
been  at  the  lifting  o'  sac  monv  droves  frae  the  lowlanders  without  learning 
some  o’  their  gibberish  ;  and  oad  I  kenu’d  that  the  collcy  dog  o*  a  Cameron, 
let  alane  a  Cameron  himsel,  had  been  at  my  door,  he  wadna  need  to  ask  a 
second  time  to  get  in,*  said  the  host.  <  ■ 

.  I  perceive,’  repUed  the  stranger,  *  that  my  snsnicions  were  unfounded, 
and  that  die  hospitality  and  love  of  kindred  and  of  aan,  which  were  wront  to 
disdnguish  the  land  of  the  Gael,  arc  not  exdncl.’ 

"  *  God  forbid !’  exclaimed  Duncan ;  *  and  Duncan  Cameron  hopes  licvcr 
to  ace  the  day  when  dicy  will  be  sae ;  but  our  clan  'and  a*  the  loyal  clans¬ 
men,  are  watched  by  the  Campl)clls  and  the  Munros,  and  other  King 
George's  folks ;  and  the  chief  canna  exercise  a  hundred  o'  his  ain  clan  at  the 
broadsword  and  target,  or  Duncan  Cameron  canna  wear  a  white  cockade  in 
his  bonnet  on  a  Sunday,  without  notice  bein^  sent  to  Lunnon.  Sae  ye  see 
the  lasses  were  making  cockades  for  some  o'  the  clan,  and  wc  bad  twa  ixmks 
o’  beef  hanging  up  that  the  latls  and  myscl  lifted  in  Perthshire  yestenlay ; 
this  made  us  ^raid  to  let  ye  in  for  fear  ye  might  be  a  s^y,  but  Rcald  said  he 
kenned  by  your  tongue  yc  didna  belong  to  this  country. 

“  ‘  I  commend  your  iinulcncc  and  your  loyalty,'  said  the  stranger ;  '  and 
if  all  the  clans  were  as  faithful  to  tbcir  lawful  sovereign,  the  Elector  of  Ha¬ 
nover  wonld  soon  lie  si  iit  back  to  his  own  country.'  ”  l*p.  9 — 9. 

It  is  well  observed,  that  during  a  period  of  many  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  actual  denouemmiy  the  memorable  drama  acted  in 
Scotland  iu  1745  was  in  rehearsal  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
The  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  their  ancient  station  in 
the  imperial  theatre  of  Europe  had  .long  been  a  favourite 
project  t)f  th«  French  king.  The  probable  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  flattered  his  vanity  no  less  than  his  ambition.  The  Sec  of 
Rome  was  also  much  interested  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
popish  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England.  Yet  from  some 
strange  causes,  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  was  left 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  hazanlous  attempt,  that  “  glaumcil  at 
kingtloms  three,"  almost  without  any  other  aid  than  what  "was 
supplied  by  the  few  followers  wlio  attended  him  to  the  British 
shore,  and  the  friends  he  found  in  arms  in  Scotland.  On  his 
landing  previous  to  proceeding  to  Kinloch  Moidart,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  nis  attendants  arc  supposed  to  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
a  night  in  the  ruined  Castle  of  Mingarrie.  This  scene  is  ima¬ 
ging  in  the  true  style  of  romance.  Here  wc  are  introduced, 
among  other  histoncal  characters,  to  John  Roy  Stuart,  a  real 
personage,  whose  exploits,  like  those  of  Rob  Roy,  are  famous 
m  Highland  annals ;  to  the  artful  and  intriguing  Lovat,  under 
•.the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  Jesuit,  which  characters  he  could  well 
act ;  and  to  an  interesting  youth,  who  attends  the  Prince  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  p.age,  whose  birth  is  wrapt  in  much  mystery,  but  who 
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ultimately  proves  (we  suppose  for  fable's  sake,  for  neither  his¬ 
tory  nor  tradition  warrant  such  a  statement,)  to  be  the  long-lost 
heir  and  son  of  Lochiel. 

“  The  coast  on  which  the  adventurers  landed,  presented  one  of  the  most 
wild  and  forbidding  prospects  in  these  dreary  remons,  and  its  bleak  and  bar¬ 
ren  aspect  would  have  b^n  sufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of  any  visitors  less 
adventurous  than  themselves.  It  exhibited,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
one  continued  range  of  bold  and  precipitous  rock,  the  face  oi  which  appear¬ 
ed  at  a  distance  as  if  cut  with  the  chisel,  except  where  it  was  indcntea  by  a 
deep  loch,  or  arm  of  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  ^  this  loch,  and  as  if  intended 
to  guard  its  entrance,  stood  the  grey  and  venerable  castle  of  Mingarrie,  ren¬ 
dered  more  interesting,  perhaps,  by  its  present  desolate  condition,  ^an  it 
had  ever  been  in  the  brightest  clays  of  its  feudal  glory.  It  was  one  of  those 
square  towers  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  Srotland.  Its  walls  were  of 
a  prodigious  height  and  thickness.  They  were  perforated  with  loop-holes  for 
musquetry,  in  several  rows  at  the  bottom,  and  opposite  to  each  landing 
place  on  the  stairs,  and  the  top  of  its  walls  was  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
shrubs ;  some  of  these  had  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  effected  deep 
fissures  in  various  parts  of  the  walls.  The  castle  bore  no  appearance  of 
having  been  inhabited  for  ages. 

"  Here  then,  the  adventurers,  consisting  of  the  Prince,  his  page.  Colonel 
Cameron,  and  a  few  others,  not  perceiving  any  other  habitation  in  view, 
were  fain  to  seek  the  shelter  of  its  ancient  walls.  They  found  that  it  had 
lately  been  the  resort  of  smugglers,  by  a  temporary  shed  which  was  erected 
within  it,  and  by  the  blacken^  suiiace  of  its  walls. 

‘c  c  This  ruinous  pile,’  said  the  Prince  to  his  companions,  as  he  entered  its 
gloomy  portal,  *  may  well  aceommodate  us  for  a  time,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  is  only  the  vestibule  to  St.  James’s  Palace.’ 

"  ‘  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  it  has  accommodated  me,’  said  John  Roy 
Stuart :  '  for  I  once  kept  it  with  a  handful  of  my  clan,  against  a  whole  com¬ 
pany  of  the  black  watem.’ 

“  Before  they  could  communicate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
approach  of  evening  convinced  the' adventurers  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  castle  for  the  night.  John  Roy  Stuart 
undertook  to  point  out  the  best  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  Prince.  Hav¬ 
ing  procured  a  light,  he  led  the  way  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  building,  cau¬ 
tioning  the  Prince  to  beware  of  the  many  chasms  which  occurred  in  the 
stairs ;  time,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  having  caused  great  dila¬ 
pidations  in  it.  After  ascending  the  steep  and  winding  staircase  which  was 
encased  in  a  smaU  round  tower,  or  turret,  and  having  pa^ed  two  sets  of  apart¬ 
ments,  the  stone  floors  of  which  were  totally  in  mins,  they  arrived  at  a 
small  and  secret  room  in  one  of  the  turrets.  Here  John  Roy  Stuart  spread 
a  plaid  on  the  floor,  which  was  only  lai^e  enough  to  contain  one  person. 

The  Prince  could  not  help  contrasting  his  present  dreary  habitation  with 
the  splendid  apartments  in  wnich  he  had  been  accustomed  to  repose ;  but, 
conforming  himself  to  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances,  he  prepared  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  John  Roy,  who  officiated  as  the 
faithful  chamberlain  on  this  occasion,  undertook  also  to  procure  temporary 
accommodation  for  the  page  in  some  other  part  of  the  castle ;  but  this  faith¬ 
ful  attendant,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  be  near  the  person  of  his  Ihince 
in  all  emergencies,  manifested  the  greatest  reluctance  to  be  separated  from 
him. 

He  observed  to  John  Roy  Stuart,  that  he  thought  not  of  his  own  ease  and 
accommodation  whilst  his  Prince  was  so  hardly  lodged,  and  that  he  would 
he  contented  with  any  place  which  afforded  him  an  opporfunity  of  per- 
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forming  the  duty  of  being  near  his  royal  roaster.  Then  pmnting  to  a  ledge 
of  the  stone  floor  in  the  ad)oining  apartment,  implored  the  Prince  to  su&r 
him  to  repow  on  it,  and  to  remain  near  him  in  his  dreary,  dormitory. 

"  *  Evan/  said  the  Prince,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  pag^  *  we  are  in 
the  country,  and  under  the  care  of  fritmds.  It  is,  as  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  say,  the  land  of  your  ancestors.  Let  us  shew  by  our  example  that  we 
fearlessly  conflde  in  their  afiection.  For  my  own  part,  though  unwilling  to 
dispense  with  this  mark  of  youi*  attachment,  I  can  do  without  attendants 
here,  for  you  perceive/  said  he,  smiling  and  pointing  to  the  rooks  and 
eagles  which  had  made  their  nests  around  him,  ‘  I  have  already  got  many 
companions  about  me.’ 

Evan,  however,  stiU  hesitated  to  leave  his  Prince,  who  at  length  per.* 
mitted  him  to  remain,  cautioning  him  to  beware  of  the  danger  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  from  which  he  might  be  precipitated  uuconsciously  to  the  bottom  of 
the  castle. 

Gratifled  with  this  mark  of  the  Prince’s  confidence,  the  page  wranped 
his  cloak  around  him,  and  fearlessly  laid  himself  down  to  rest  on  his  hard 
and  dangerous  couch. 

“  John  Roy  l^tuart  now  took  his  leave,  and  was  appointed  hy  the  Prince 
to  keep  watch  for  the  night.  John  and  the  otlier  attendants  of  the  Prince, 
having  barricaded  the  chuf  entrance  of  the  castle  in  the  best  manner  they 
were  able  with  the  materials  they  found  within  it,  such  of  them  as  were 
provided  with  plaids  shared  them  with  their  friends  in  forming  a  covering.’* 

The  principal  female  personage  is  Miss  Jeannie  Cameron, 
the  niece  of  Lochiel ;  who  is  the  Flora  Macdonald  of  the  novel, 
and  who  is  stated  to  have  accompanied  the  Prince  in  all  his  pe¬ 
rilous  expetlitions.  The  other  fair  object  of  our  interest  and 
attention  throughout  the  story  is  Ellen  Cameron,  the  supposed 
daughter  of  Lxxrhiel.  The  first  is  poetically  styled  the  Rose 
of  Aray,  and  the  latter  the  Lily  of  Lochiel.  These  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Highlands  are  thus  interestingly  and  happily  de- 
acribed : 

She  was  fair  complexioned  and  fresh  coloured.  Her  hair  was  abum, 
and  its  ringlets,  which  were  suffered  to  grow  into  romantic  love  locks,  de¬ 
scended  on  her  fair  and  milk  white  bosom,  like  shadows  on  the  mountain 
snow.  She  had  a  fine  forehead ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  blue ;  her  eye¬ 
lashes  dark  coloured  and  well  grown  ;  her  nose  was  acquiune  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned  ;  her  mouth  was  most  agreeably  formed  ;  her  teeth  were  exquisite¬ 
ly  fine ;  and  when  she  spoke,  her  whole  countenance  was  suffused  with 
smiles  and  graces.  She  was  in  stature  above  the  middle  size ;  her  shape 
was  perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  her  skin  was  so  delicately  fine,  that  all  the 
branches  of  her  veins  might  easily  be  distinguished ;  her  hands  were  small 
and  tapering ;  her  arms  round  and  well  proportioned,  and  her  gait  was  easy 
and  mgjtstic. 

“  'fhe  transparent  drapery  which  enveloped  the  rising  attractions  of  mmd- 
«n  beauty,  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  the  spotless  heaven  in  which  innocence 
endeavour^  to  enshroud  itself.  Her  dress  was  always  simple  but  elegant, 
and  tended  not  to  eclipse,  but  to  be  the  graceful  handmaid  of  her  charms. 

«  Though  such  an  assemblage  of  the  gifts  of  nature  is  rarely  found  in  the 
same  person,  yet  this  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  qualities  with  which 
the  mind  of  Ellen  Cameron  was  adorned.  She  possessed  all  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  add  lustre  to  the  beauty  of  her  sex.  She  spoke  several  lan¬ 
guages  with  facility,  yet  without  affecutiou ;  was  a  great  lover  of  musiC;  la 
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which  the  excelled,  and  occaiionBlly  attempted  eampbidtton.  She  had  a  meet 
excellent  heart,  was  aftUblcand  courteous,  compassionate  to  die  unfortunate, 
ainl  charitable  to  the  poor. 

'  The  next  in  point  of  beauty  and  interMt  was  Miss  Jennie  Cnthcron, 
the  niece  of  the  chieftain,  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to'the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  reader.  >  ^rius  spfifi'htly  maid  having  become  an  orphan  at  an 
curly  age,  she  under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  who  generously  af¬ 
forded  ner  every  means  of  attaining  the  aecomnlishments  of  her  sex. 

"  mien  Was  die  very  picture  of  acllcacy  ana  scnubiUty ; '  whilst'her  con- 
sin,  though  every  respect  possessed  of  me  endearing  qu^des  of  ftminine 
attraction,  was  a  bdng  almoat  of  another  order.* 'Sm  esteemed  it  a  duty 
meumbent  oti  fonales,  as  well  as  males,  to  uphold  the  character  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  she  prided  herself  not  a  litdc  on  displaying  what  she  thoimht 
was  the  cliaracteristic  spirit  of  the  Camerons,  and  the  loyalty  which  £cy 
ought  to  evince. 

Nature  seemed  as  if  she  was  disposed,  in  the  person  of  the  fair  Miss 
Jeannie,  to  set  up  a  powerful  rival  to  her  more  delicate  workmandiip  in  the 
beauteous  Ellen ;  but  the  latter,  in  her  engaging  timidity,  shrunk  from 
such  rivalry.  Jeannie,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  Lily  of  Locliiel,  was  de¬ 
nominated  the  Rose  of  Aray :  and  these  two  ladies,  lixe  the  Bessy  Bell  and 
Mary  Gray  of  more  classic  bowers,  were  the '  themes  of  many  a  votive  and 
pastoral  ditty.  ■  The  following  veraea  arc  said  to  have  been  comno^  in 
cemmcmoiation  of  tliem,  and  sung  among  the  iire-sidc  circles  of  their  ad¬ 
mirers  and  vassals- 

>  **  The  Rose,  the  chief  of  Amy’s  flowers, 

1  Smiles  gay,  ’midst  the  mountain  air. 

But  the  Lily  that  blooms  in  Lochiel’s  bowers 
Is  more  beautiful  and  fair. 

Oh,  sweet  is  the  Rose  in  the  wild  wood  glade. 

When  the  wind  thro’  the  green  leaves  is  stcalin’ ; 

But  the  Lily  that  loves  the  valley’s  shade 
Is  not  half  so  meek  as  Ellen. 

“  The  Rose  of  Aray  is  a  peerless  flower. 

Though  wildly  it  blooms  on  the  mountain, 

And  it’s  bright  as  the  sun  rising  after  a  shower. 

Or  the  stream  of  a  limpid  fountain.  ' 

“  The  Rose  is  red  on  Amy’s  side,  , 

And  its  beauties  are  fair  to  sec  ; 

But  the  Lily  that  blooms  in  maiden  pride 
Is  the  flower  that  is  dearest  to  me. 

"  Oh,  had  I  a  bower,  a  bonny  bower, 

I  wa<l  plant  the  Lily  there,  t 

And  deck  it  with  its  sister  flower. 

The  Rose  that  is  so  fair." 

With  the  more  heroic  personages  and  graver  incidents  of  the 
detail  are  mixed  several  characters  of  the  comic  cast,  and  scenes 
where  the  spirit  of  humour  predominates.  Saunders  MacQuirk, 
the  Laird  of  Drummondrocliit,  a  quondam  practitioner  of  law 
in  the  court  of  Inverness,  who  claimed  and  exercised  tJie  office 
of  hereditary  Sword-bearer  to  the  Prince,  is  drawn  and  sup¬ 
ported  throughout  with  a  happy  talent  for  ludicrous  and  satiri- 
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c*l  dcficriptien.  Kef>p(^,  though  a  chief,  is  an  amusing  fretv 
hooter,  and  John  Roy  is  equally  interesting  as  a  hero,  an  out¬ 
law,  and  a  magistrate.  The  scenes  between  these  worthies  and 
the  bulies  or  magistrates  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Glasgow,  &c.  are 
conceived  and  sketched  with  a  degree  of  playful  wit  and  happy 
vivacity.  We  should  not  forget  to  notice  alw,  another  imposing 
personage,  the  gigantic  Hugh  Cameron,  of  die  wood  o'Camlle 
an  Toi^eul,  whose  exploits  are  of  the  most  heroic  kind,  and 
whose  chanu^,  though  he  appears  above  the  ordinary  standard 
of  human  nature,  is  nowise  at  variance  with  truth  and  the 
accounts  of  that  period,  or  with  what  we  have  seen  and  may  be¬ 
lieve  of  the  powerful  natives  of  the  northern  districts. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  the  author  in  the  progress  of 
the  story  which  he  has  engrafted  on  tlie  historical  facts,  we  shall 
only  observe  that  it  is  well  conducted,  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  volumes  is  kept  alive  to  the  close.  The  singular  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  exiled  family, 
amidst  ail  the  perils  and  reverses  with  which  it  was  attended, , 
exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  unshaken  bravery  and  inflexible 
loyalty.  The  conflict  at  Culloclcn  stifled  the  last  ray  of  hope  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  but  it  also  bore  a  memorable  token 
of  the  valour  and  aflection  of  the  Highland  soldiers.  After  the 
battle,  nothing  remained  for  the  wretched  adventurer  and  his 
mistaken  adherents  but  to  seek  their  personal  safety  in  flight. 
The  condition  of  the  Prince  who  had  aspired  to  tlie  government 
of  the  united  kingdoms,  after  the  fatal  result  of  this  decisive 
engagement,  is  thus  finely  depicted : 

“  The  Chevalier,  after  witnessing  the  utter  route  and  dispersion  of 
that  gallant  and  devoted  army  which,  but  a  few  hours  previously,  he  had 
led  into  the  field  full  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  bade  a  brief,  but  affect¬ 
ing  adieu  to  several  of  his  ehieftains,  and  advising  each  of  tlicm  to  sejia- 
rate  and  follow  different  routes,  the  better  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  he  mounted  a  charger  which  he  had  rode  during  the  early  part  of 
the  engagement,  and  fled  alone  towards  Inverness.  His  reflections  as  he 
passed  at  a  rapid  pace  over  the  dusky  heather,  through  whidi  his  patli  lay, 
were  as  sombre  as  the  scenery  that  surrounded  him.  An  empire  lost,  a  gal¬ 
lant  army  destroyed,  himsedf  a  wretclied  fugitive,  were  the  ideas  which  filletl 
his  mind,  and  his  feelings  were  such,  as  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
lineate. 

Ah  who  can  say  what  heroes  feel. 

When  all  but  Ufc  and  honour’s  lost. 

“  He  knew  that  the  hand  of  every  man  in  authority  would,  now  that  his 
power  had  vanished,  be  raised  against  his  life,  and  the  attention  which  his 
appearance  cxcitetl  in  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  lonely  districts  of  luvemess- 
siiirc,  who  being  little  accustomed  to  the  apixarancc  of  strangers  at  any 
time,  induced  him  to  imagiuu  that  the  news  of  his  disaster  htul  already 
blown  wide,  and  that  Ills  )H;rsuu  was  known  aud  uuuked.  He  bail  uuw  &r.  , 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  luvaucss,  where,  but  the  prucediug  day,  he 
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had  presided  at  the  feast  and  the  ball';  where  homage  was  done  him  by 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  but  he  could  now  in 
imagination,  perceive  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  its  Tolbooth  yawning  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  ^  ne  should  enter  the  town,  and  those  who  would  bask  in  the 
sun-shine  of  his  favour  when  in  power,  he  doubted  not  would  be  the  first 
to  denounce  the  friendless  fugitive  of  Culloden.  Apprehensive  lest  the 
stately  gait  and  fiery  prance  of  bis  war-horse,  so  unlike  the  movements  of 
^c  country .  garrons,  might  betray  him,  be  dismounted,  and  freeing  the 
gallant  st^  of  his  cumbrous  trappings,  turned  him  loose  into  a  field, 

*  'Phou  hast  done  thy  duty  well,’  said  be,  as  he  cast  a  last  glance  at  the  ■ 
charger,  ‘  though  thou  couldst  not  bear  thy  master  to  victory,  and  to  em- 

Eire but,  now  thy  possession  is  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  thou  art  useless  to 
is  fallen  state.’ 

"  The  Chevalier,  taking  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  the  town  of  Inver¬ 
ness,  which  led  him  into  a  thickly  wooded  ravine,  pursued  his  way  through 
its  'devious  course,  till  he  issued  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness,  opposite  a  small 
wooded  island,  which  raises  its  verdant  surface  in  the  midst  of  the  river. 
Here  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  determine  which  of  the  Only  two 
avenues  of  retreat  that  were  open  to  him,  he  should  pursue.  By  following 
the  course  of  the  Ness,  he  should  be  directing  his  way  into  the  country  of 
Lochiel,  and  of  other  friendly  chieftains;  but  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort 
W'ilham  would  lie  in  his  route,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  friendly  man¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  by  crossing  the  river,  and  directing  his  steps  to¬ 
wards  the  Aird,  he  would  enter  the  country  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  might,  he 
indulge<l  a  faint  hope,  be  concealed,  or  openly  protected  by  the  power  of 
that  chieftain,  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  to  effect  his  escape  to  France. 
He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  place  entire  confidence  in  the  friendship 
or  promises  of  that  faithless  adherent,  who  might  be  induced  to  surrender 
his  person  to  the  government,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  ^nurdon  for  the 
part  he  himself  had  actctl  in  the  rebellion.  The  latter,  notwithstanding, 
was  the  only  plan  which  offered  a  chance  of  escape,  and  resolving  to  adopt 
it,  he  immediately  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  to  the  opposite  side. 

**  He  pursued  his  way  through  the  fields,  and  most  unfrequented  paths, 
till  he  h^  tumeil  the  point  of  Clachna-Harry,  and  the  wooded  pinnacles  of 
Craig  Pludrick  raised  their  craggy  summits  Mtween  Itim  and  the  scene  of 
his  &feat.  Having  entered  the  wood  of  Bunchrew,  he  felt,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hardy  habits  he  had  lately  acquired,  that  the  fatigue  of  body  and 
anxiety  of  mind  he  had  endured  on  this  bloody  day,  had  rendered  a  short 
repose  indispensibly  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  his  perilous  jotimey. 
Diverging'a  short  way  from  the  common  path,  he  sought  tlic  friendly  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  neighbouring  grove.  Wrapping  himself  in  his  plaid,  and  having  laid 
his  naked  claymore  and  loaded  pistols  in  readiness  beadc  him,  he  pillowed 
his  aching  temples  on  the  verdant  swartl.  For  some  time  the  balmy  com¬ 
forter  'hsm  fled  his  grassy  couch,  and  left  him  a  prey  to  ^oomy  ru¬ 
minations,  but  at  length  a  feverish  and  troubled  slumber  stole  over 
his  senses,  and  steeped  in  temporary  oblivion,  the  events  of  this  fatal 
day. 

''  The  fair  companion  of  his  fortunes.  Miss  Jeannie  Cameron,  whom  he 
had,  during  his  adventurous  campaign,  designated  his  guardian  angel,  was 
not  beside  him  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind,  but  she  was  not  far  distant. 
The  Rose  of  Aray,  who  had  remained  at  Inverness  during  the  battle,  on 
hearing  the  disastrous  termination  of  all  her  hopes,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
conquerors,  conceived  her  present  place  of  residence  to  be  at  their  mercy, 
and  mounting  her  palfroy,  fled  in  the  direction  her  friends  had  taken.  She 
folio, wed  the  most  unfrequented  paths,  aware  that  her  generous  devotion  t« 
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the  catise  of  the  Chevalier  had  rendered  her  person  too  well  known,  and  her 
sentiments  too  obnoxious  for  her  to  hope  for  the  clemency  of  the  victors  if 
she  should  faU  into  their  hands. 

"  In  passing  through  the  wood  of  Bunchrew,  the  fair  fugitive  was  over¬ 
taken  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  which  forced  her  to  dismount  and  seek 
shelter  in  a  thick,  and  seemingly  impervious,  part  of  .the  forest.  She  had 
not  penetrated  far  into  its  recess,  before  she  could  perceive  a  naked  claymore 
laid  upon  the  Cold  of  a  silk  tartan  plaid  of  the  Stuart  {«ttem.  At  these 
first  indications  of  the  presence  of  some  concealed  outlaw,  she  felt  a  sud¬ 
den  tremor  i  but  on  seeing  the  pattern  of  the  plaid,  her  doubts  were  soon 
dispelled.  '  The  clajmore  of  a  Stuart,'  exclaimed  she,  '  has  no  terrors  for 
Jeannie  Cameron.’  The  stranger  was  apparently  enjoying  a  sound  repose, 
undisturbed  by  the  *  pelting  ot  the  pitiless  storm,' even  though  it  penetrated 
through  the  overarching  foliage.  , 

"  The  Rose  of  Any  felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  who  the  fugitive  might 
be,  not  doubting  that  he  was  one  of  her  companions  in  misfortune.  Aa 
she  approached  nearer  to  him,  she  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  that  afl'ect- 
ed  her  in  the  following  lines,  which  she  sung  to  one  of  the  plaintive  airs  of 
her  native  land.  ^ 

UTia  is  the  sleepin’  youth  that  lies  ^ 

Within  the  neenwood  bower. 

The  clusters  o'^his  gowden  hair 
A’  dreepin  wi’  the  shower. 

Oh !  by  his  bonnet’s  faded  plume, 

His  plaidy  rudely  tom. 

He  seems  some  weary  traveller. 

Deserted  and  forlorn. 

She  had  now  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  obtain  a  glance  at  his  fea¬ 
tures,  and  to  see,  where  the  ample  folds  of  his  plaid  were  accidentally  blown 
aside,  a  glittering  star  upon  the  breast  of  the  wanderer :  she  continued  her 
moumful  ditty: 

But  gaze  upon  that  open  brow. 

That  gracefu’  form  survey. 

Those  looks,  though  gentle,  do  not  seem 
Accustomed  to  obey. 

And  see  the  wind  has  blown  aside 
*  The  sleeper’s  tattered  vest ; 

And  is  not  that  a  royal  star 
That  glitters  on  his  breast  ?  .  i  . 

"  The  conviction  instantly  flashed  upon  her  mind,  as  she  gazed  a  second 
time  on  his  countenance,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  fumtive  Che¬ 
valier,  of  whose  fate  she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant,  that  lay  Kfore  her. 
Though  lamenting  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  she  had  found  the  Prince, 
she  r^iced  that  he  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  Snatch¬ 
ing  up  the  claymore  that  lay  before  her,  she  placed  herself  in  the  attitude 
of  a  cendnel,  determined  to  protect  his  person  with  the  same  spirit  with 
which  she  had  already  supported  and  advocated  his  cause. 

“  She  added  to  a  simim  melancholy,  but  soothing  tune,  to  which  she 
had  sung  the  preceding  verses— 

Yes!  my  belov’d,  forsaken  Prince, 

On  female  aid  relies. 

Can  death  young  Jeannie’s  courage  daunt } 

No ;  for  her  Prince  she  dies. 
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Sleep  on,  my  Prinoc,  Kcurely  ikcp, 
every  dpubt  dmart, 

The  foe  that  would  thv  slumbera  break, 

Must  pierce  my  faitafu'  heart.  < 

Whilst  the  fair  sentry  watched  with  unceasing  vigilance  for  the  safety 
of  the  Prince,  she  could  perceive  that  his  slumben  were  not  ^broken  by 
the  waking  ^l^ntoms  of  the  day.  He  would  frequently  start  and  streten 
his  arm,  as  if  to  grasp  his  claymore ;  at  other  times  he  would  call  upon  the 
name  of  Lochicl,  and  others  of  his  distinguished  chieftains.  He  often  uU 
tered  ihe  war  cry  of  the  Camerons  and  other  clans,  as  if  urging  them  to  the 
charge,  unconscious  that  instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  he 
was  now  a  wretched  fugitive,  forced  to  take  the  ground  for  his  couch,  and 
the  blue  cope  of  heaven  for  his  canopy,  happy  if  thoir  undisturbed  enjoy¬ 
ment  might  be  vouchsafed  by  his  pursuers. 

"  At  lengdi  he  started  on  bis  legs,  as  if  suddenly  alarmed  by  some  im¬ 
pending  danger,  and  ^rcciving  his  faithful  guardian  with  a  drawn  swonl 
in  her  band,  stared  wildly  in  her  face,  but  immediately  recognizing  his  fair 
friend.  Miss  Jeannic,  he  wanted  words  to  express  his  astonishment,  mixed 
with  joy,  for  her  safety,  as  well  as  matitude  for  tliis  furtlier  proof  of  her 
romantic  attachment.  lie  warmly  embraced  tlie  Rose  of  Aray,  and  after  brief 
congratulations  had  passed  on  (ach  other's  safety,  as  well  as  anxious  inqni-  | 
rics  respecting  their  mutual  friends,  of  whom  nothing  certain  was  known 
by  either,  the  Chevalier  informed  Miss  Jcaimie  of  his  intention  to  proceed 
directly  to  Castle  Downic,  and  claim  tlie  uowerful  potoction  of  Lonl  Luvat 
and  his  clan,  advising  her  to  accompany  uira.  Mus  Jeannic  expressed  her 
suspicion  tliat  Lovat  might  be  disposed  to  act  a  treacherous  part,  and  though 
■he  might  be  inclined,  from  considerations  of  pcraonal  safety,  as  well  as 
from  attachment,  to  accompany  him  and  share  his  fortunes,  she  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  could  only  tend  to  increase  the  perils  which  surrounded 
them. 

“  The  Prince  replied,  that,  though  from  cxyicTicnce,  he  was  disposed  to 
place  but  little  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  Lovat,  he  conceived  that  lie  hnd 
advanced  too  far  in  his  enterprise,  to  cntiirtain  any  Iiojie  of  clemency 
from  the  government,  and  that  lie  was  resolved  to  throw  hiiuself  uiKiii  his 
hospitality,  if  not  up>n  his  loyalty.  The  Chevalier  advised  Miss  Jeaiiiiii', 
since  slic  considered  it  advisable  to  separate  her  destiny  from  his,  to  folloa 
his  example,  by  dismissing  her  palfrey,  and  directing  her  course  across  the 
mountains  towards  her  uncle's  country  on  foot :  he  lainenUd,  in  feeling 
terms,  that  his  adverse  fate  should  thus  have  doomed  her  to  suffio-  in  Ins 
cause ;  but  expressed  a  hope,  that  though  thus  failing  in  their  desperate 
attempt,  they  might  at  leaat  effect  tbm  retreat,  and  meet  on  happier 
shores. 

**  'fhe  Prinoc  now  loosing  the  palfrey,  which  had  so  oftcu  borne  his  fair 
rider  in  triumph  through  conquered  cities,  relieved  hiiu  from  his  aqileiulid 
fhmiture  and  housing,  and  throwing  tlicm  into  a  o^picc  to  prevent  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  Miss  Jcannic'a  route,  tumod  the  charger  loose  into  the  forest ;  j 
and  bidding  an  affecting  adieu  to  his  lovely  companion  in  misfortune,  they 
hastily  departed  on  different  routes,  the  Chevalier  directing  hit  w'j  tu 
Castle  Dowme,  and  Miss  Jeanni|p  to  LochieL"  Vol.  III.  pp.  3^  . 

The  Prince’s  interview  Vrith  the  chief  ol'  the  Frasers  at  Cas¬ 
tle  Downie,  after  his  defeat,  and  the  conduct  uud  cai>turc  ul'  that 
remarkable  chief,  ably  shew  the  author’s  aujuaintouce  with  tlw* 
private  character  of  Lord  Lovat. 
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The  work,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  of  that  school  of 
romance  which  has  given  something  better  than  barren  laurels 
to  a  celebrated  bard.  In  that  school,  fiction  has  assumed  the 
garb  and  the  manner  of  history.  They  walk  together  arm  in 
arm  like  twin-asters,  and,  in  general,  the  costume  and  character 
have  been  so  seemingly  alike,  that  future  ages  may  be  at  a  loss 
to  distinguish  the  daughter  of  fiincy  from  the  child  of  truth. 
The  ardent  admirers  of  history  have,  in  consc(|uence,  arisen  in 
arms  to  defend  their  favourite.  They  cry  out  that  historical  re¬ 
cords  are  falsified,  and  that  the  writers  of  such  romances  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  realms  of  literature.  We  repeat,  that 
we  cannot  join  in  this  hasty  condemnation.  In  reality,  history 
and  fiction  are  more  nearly  allied  than  is  generally  believed.  Our 
early  annals  were  written  by  poets,  not  by  philosophers,  and  the 
sober  historian  has  had  to  extract  his  relation  from  a  mass  of 
fables,  possessing  as  little  apparent  probability  as  the  story  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  Neither  are  the  accounts  of  more 
modern  times  drawn  from  the  purest  sources.  The  assertions  of 
a  party  writer,  or  the  anonymous  statements  of  a  newspaper 
editor,  often  constitute  the  whole  of  the  authority  on  which  the 
truth  of  an  event  depends.  In  such  cases  history  itself  may  be 
fiction,  with  this  addition  to  its  worthlessness,  that  falsehoods  arc 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  us  as  truths. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  if  it  be  a  fault  to  build  a  structure  of 
imagination  upon  the  basis  of  history,  the  offence  of  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  novelists  is  extremely  venial.  We  may  question  as  much 
as  we  please  the  truth  of  any  narrative  that  is  put  liefore  us,  the 
sacred  Scriptures  excepted,  and  we  may  give  credit  for  a  time  to 
any  illusion  that  imparts  pleasure  to  the  mind  or  the  heart.  To 
him  who  attentively  observes  the  progress  of  passing  events,  and 
who  reflects  upon  the  structure  of  human  thought,  there  is  this 
criterion  for  the  judgment  of  truth. — When  he  reads  the  tale,  he 
will  inquire  into  its  probability  on  the  ground  of  its  existence  in 
nature.  If  the  appearances  and  actions  it  records  lie  not  in  uni¬ 
son  with  what  he  knows  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  mind,  and 
the  habits  of  men,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  sto¬ 
ry  is  untrue ;  still  he  may  love  the  results  of  genius  and. of  fic¬ 
tion,  when  they  work  w’ithin  the  Ixninds  of  the  laws  that  govern 
his  belief,  and  when  none  of  the  guardian  feelings  on  which  thi 
interests  of  virtue  or  society  depend  are  outraged  by  the  inven¬ 
tion.  We  can  easily  suppose  a  ca.se  in  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  discard  from  our  minds  every  prejudice  founded  on  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  historical  evidence.  Poets,  novelists,  and  romance  writ¬ 
ers,  peculiarly  lay  claim  to  this  beiicft  of  divestment.  Let  us 
suppose  then  an  author,  like  the  ingenious  fabricator  of  the  ad- 
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ventures  of  Lochicl,  has  discovcre<l  some  hitherto  unknown  re¬ 
cords — let  us  fjrant  the  romances  for  a  moment  our  belief,  and  if, 
during  the  perusal,  we  find  ourselves  amused  by  the  talc,  better¬ 
ed  by  the  moral,  and  instructed  by  the  philosophy,  our  momen¬ 
tary  credulity  will  not  l>e  dangerous  nor  will  the  hours  which 
we  have  spent  in  its  perusal  be  spent  in  vain. 


Aet.  VIII.  A  System  of  Educalion  for  the  Infant  King  of 
Romc^  and  other  Princes  of  the  drnicn  up  hy  the  Im¬ 

perial  Council  of  State,  icith  the  approbation,  and  under  the 
personal  Sttperintenacncc  of  the  Emperor  Xapoleon*.  Lou¬ 
don,  Lackington  &  Co.  1820.  Fp.  172. 

I\vERSF,i-T  of  the  reasons  which  recommend  to  our  notice  other 
literary  works,  this  ineffably  nonsensical  performance  attracts 
dur  regards  on  the  score  of  its  matchless  fatuity  alone.  This 
quality,  while  it  sinks  it  far  lielow  the  region  of  serious  criticism, 
affords  another  illustration' of  the  theory,  which  we  have  uni¬ 
formly  maintained,  that  the  late  Jacobin  masters  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  were  no  licttcr  than  ignorant  charlatans, 
whose  atrocity  was  only  equalled  by  their  imbecility.  In  form¬ 
er  Numbers  we  had  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  utter 
destitution  of  common  faith  and  honesty  which  distinguishctl 
the  whole  policy  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  urge  that  consideration 
as  a  reason  for  hoping  that  the  world  would  never  again  be  in 
hazard  of  falling  into  his  truly  coarse  and  unsparing  hands.  Wc 
have  always  denied  to  that  man  more  or  other  talent  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  vulgar  ambition — in  other  words,  for 
the  application  of  an  overwhelming  force ;  and  while  we  have 
conceded  that  he  was  rich  in  malignant  expedients,  and  ignoble 
means,  we  have  consistently  maintained  that  he  and  all  his  coad¬ 
jutors  were  powerless  when  they  presumed  to  touch  the  weapons 
of  moral  and  intellectual  warfare,  and  worse  than  |V)Worless  when 
they  handled  the  yet  more  delicate  instruments  of  philosophical 
speculation. 

•  The  original  manuirript  of  this  extraordinary  production  is  deposited  at  the  puh- 
Ushers,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  doubtful.  1 1  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Cloud,  and  to  hare  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  a  gentleman  who  has  enrich^  his  country  with  many  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  For  our  own  parts  we  are  pcifectly  at  rest  as  to  its  authenticity,  which,  mors, 
over,  we  have  never  heard  (^uestionetL 
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"This  is  not  an  anonymous  work,  it  is  a  system  of  education 
“  drawn  M/J^by  the  imperial  Council  of  State,  “  with  the  appro- 
liation,  and  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.”  The  system  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  enuncia¬ 
tion.  In  a  mass  of  meaningless  trash,  and  silly  boinbast,'intend- 
ed  for  great  depth  of  thought,  and  overpowering  eloquence. — in  a 
inaudl'U  farrago  of  liistoriral  allusion  as  well  misstated  as  mis- 
u]>plied,  where  Cliristianitv  is  insulted,  and  even  mythology 
abusi'd, — the  truth  is  too  pfain  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  son  of  Na¬ 
poleon  wa-i  to  have  been  traineni  up  to  be  a  despotic  ruler  and 
great  warrior,  to  degrade  and  oppress  his  own  subjects,  and  des¬ 
troy  as  large  a  |X)rtion  as  he  could  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  first  part  of  this  marvellous  discussion  has  for  title,  “  In¬ 
troductory  Principles and  we  do  think  the  Grand  Llama  him¬ 
self,  had  lie  been  a  member,  would  have  stootl  single,  and  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  act  of  the  Council  of  State,  when  they  “  drew 
up”  such  slavish  dixrtrincs.  We  thought  we  had  got  into  the 
Koran,  when  we  read  the  following  dictum. 

“In  the  empire  exercised  by  God  over  kinps,  the  principles  ought  to  be 
found,  which  sjiall  regulate  the  education  of  tiie  prince's  of  the  blood  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  formed  at  once  to  obe-y  and  to  command.  1 1  is  nt-cessary  they  sliould 
yield  obedience  to  him  as  to  God,  since  it  is  God  who  conducts  him." 

Then  comes  what, — with  the  utter  ignorance  of  logical  division 
which  characterizes  French  revolutionary  writers, — is  pomjibusly 
called  “  Preamble.” 

“  A  king  of  the  blooel  of  Napoleon,  proud  of  the  genius  to  wliich  he  owes 
his  royalty,  ought  to  find  no  less  gratitication,  in  the  being  supported,  di¬ 
rected,  and  governed  by  that  genius. 

“  Under  the  influence  of  great  conceptions  every  thing  becomes  great. 
“  Thou  desirest  to  make  use  of  my  arm  ?"  said  a  philosopher  to  Fate : 
“  Take  it. — Thou  desirest  my  son.?  There  he  is.”— The  philosojdier  knew, 
that  Fate  would  either  lead  or  compel  him :  and  is  it  not  rquatiy  manifest, 
that  Napoleon  compels  whatever  opposes  him,  and  leads  whatever  submits 
to  his  will  ? 

Thin  preliminary  being  settled,  we  shall  next  say,  that  he  who  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  age  in  which  he  Uves,  so  that  nothing  dares  to  resist  him,  ( (fuil  se 
ialf,  is  silent  before  him,)  may  in  like  manner  command  the  future,  impos¬ 
ing  the  penalty  of  impotence  on  all  those  passions,  by  which  the  future 
might  be  agitated :  he  alone  is  entitled  to  prescribe  the  political  principles 
of  the  education  of  the  princes  of  bis  blood.- 

“  Nevertheless,  as  man  is  properly  the  subject  that  we  must  first  under¬ 
stand,  and  out  of  which  must  be  formed  man  the  sovereign,  let  us  endea¬ 
vour  to  collect  the  ideas,  which  appear  the  best  adapted  to  raise  the  man  to 
the  elevation  of  the  king. 

“  The  first  object  of  ibis  etlucation  will  be,  to  know  how  to  lose  time  judi¬ 
ciously.  The  extreme  youth  of  the  princes,  and  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  a  healthy  and  robust  frame,  by  means  of  exercises  and  games,  will 
xlmirablv  answer,  to  the  skilful  preceptor,  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
observe  the  disposition,  to  excite  the  ambition,  and  to  unfold  the  ^veculiario 
hes,  which  may  characterize  them  as  individuals." 
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Next  is  prefixed  to  a  few  wretched  truisms,  another  formal 
title,  namely,  “  Power  of  Education.” 

But  as  before  all  things,**  that  we  should  do  well,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
satiaiied  we  are  not  exerting  ourselves  in  vain,  let  us  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  great  power  with  which  education  is  endowed. 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 

Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant. 

Horace,  book  iv.  Ode  4. 

If  the  dropping  water  can  penetrate  the  hardest  rock  ;  if,  with  no  other 
instructor  than  time,  the  most  savage  nations  become  (wlished  and  enlight¬ 
ened  ;  if  the  most  furious  animals  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  the  most 
ungrateful  soil  of  being  covered  with  flowers  and  fruits,  which  a  kimlly  cul¬ 
ture  still  farther  embellishes  and  improves : — how  can  we  suppose,  that  that 
being,  so  intelligent,  that  a  gesture  can  command  him,  that  an  accent  can 

Eersuade  him,  and  that  even  a  word  -^an  stop  or  precipitate  his  career : — 
ow  can  we  suppose,  that  man  should  be  the  only  being  in  the  creation, 
upon  whom  a  cultivation,  best  suited  to  his  peculiar  nature,  should  produce 
no  effect  ?  Facts  abundantly  prove,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

“  Nature,  which  is  rarely  choice  in  the  formation  of  individuals,  never¬ 
theless  conforms  every  individual  to  the  qualities  which  characterize  the 
species ;  tliis  is  the  mould  to  which  she  attaches  herself,  and  which  she 
ever  maintains  pure,  notwithstanding  her  apparent  departures  from  it,  when 
she  pro<lucea  slight  and  perishable  peculiarities.’* 

In  farther  aefiance  of  all  sense  and  meaning,  the  title  “  Ge¬ 
neralities”  is  given  to  the  following  grand  nonsense.  It  is,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  cff’usion  of  a  mind  which  enthralled  the  world. 

“  Yet,  far  from  restraining  herself  on  this  account  to  a  monotonous  iden¬ 
tity,  she  (Nature)  seems  rather  to  take  pleasure  in  varying  to  each  indivi¬ 
dual  the  portions  of  life,  (hs  doses  de  vie,)  perspicacity  and  feeling,  which 
difference  him  from  others,  and  from  earliest  infancy  fix  him  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  perfectibility. 

"  As  monsters  are  departures  in  various  kinds  from  the  pure  plan  of  na¬ 
ture,  so  the  excellent  specimens  of  our  species  arc  the  prc^uctions  that  do 
her  the  highest  honour.  How  many  grauations  are  there  between  these  two 
extremes  !  It  is  within  these  limits  that  man,  more  or  less  blinded  by  the 
penuriousness  of  nature,  or  misled  by  the  errors  of  his  instructors,  wanders 
in  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  happiness,  or  of  a  supreme  good,  that  flies  for 
ever  before  him.  How  much  senseless  emulation  and  animosity  introduce 
themselves  into  the  labyrinth  of  his  follies  and  his  wanderings  !  Here  ori¬ 
ginates  the  distinction  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  who  are  in  their  commence¬ 
ment  men  happily  or  unhappily  constituted  by  nature,  or  wisely  or  absurd¬ 
ly  directed  by  their  instructors. 

“  Enotiffh  of  these  generalities  :  we  merely  infer,  that  since  nature  wills  the 
'preservation  of  the  species,  the  individual  must  be  endowed  by  her  with 
dispositions  favourable  to  that  object. 

*  "  Man,  a  creature  with  a  thousand  weaknesses,  is  never  more  strong  than 

when  he  entreats  and  implores.  His  strength  lies  in  his  goodness,  his  sym¬ 
pathy.  This  it  is  that  cements  the  social  union ;  that  invents,  improves, 
and  adorns  it.  Bad  men  unite  only  for  purposes  of  injury  and  destruction. 
'fbe  noise  they  make  deceives  as  to  their  number,  and  renders  their  tumult 
and  vehemence  effective  ;  but  the  continued  progress  of  the  social  principle 
shows  how  much  it  is  the  guide  and  master  of  us  all. 

It  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  man  is  naturally  good  and  capable 
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of  perpetual  improvement.  This  encourages  us  to  obey,  with  a  a  earnest 
hope  of  success,  the  impulses  of  benevolence,  and  the  ardent  conceptions  of 
that  genius,  which  is  formed  to  preside  over  human  destinies.” 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  State,  the  following 
passage  of  impudent  blasphemy  and  silliness  is  given  as  a  speci¬ 
men. 

"  Two  principles  govern  the  world,  love  and  fear.  These  are  the  two 
vessels,  from  which  Jupiter  diavra  forth  the  fates  of  mankind:  but  if  he 
UK  too  plentifully  the  resource  of  fear,  if  he  thunder,  if  he  terrify  man¬ 
kind — the  philosopher  is  at  hand  to  remind  him  of  his  weakness,  and  to  tell 
him.  You  are  wrong!  True  wisdom  therefore  consists,  in  knowing  how  to 
apply  these  two  resources.  For  ourselves,  who  incline  to  the  principle  of 
love,”  &c: 

Even  if  these  profligate  senseless  coxcombs  meant  the  Deity  of 
Christianity  in  the  above  pestilent  sentence,  the  adoption  of  the 
name  of  J upiter  as  a  generic  term  for  the  Eternal,  occasioned  to 
us  a  feeling  of  horror  mingled  with  indignation,  w'hich  we  have 
no  words  to  describe.  The  depth  of  thinking  wherewith  the 
council  was  imbued,  shines  forth  in  the  following  instructive  and 
intelligible  passages. 

In  this  career,  set  out  from  a  high  pitch.  It  may  be,  that  nature  has 
endowed  yoiu-  pupil  with  a  genius  above  your  force  to  direct  it :  it  may  be, 
that,  instead  of  its  falling  to  your  lot  to  excite  and  to  animate  it,  you  may 
unfortunately  bring  it  down  to  your  own  level.  How  many  governors  have 
found  themselves  in  tow  of  their  pupils,  without  daring  to  confess  it,  and 
have  been  base  enough  to  accuse  the  beings  they  should  have  instructed, 
instead  of  taking  shame  to  themselves! — You  will  always  have  time  enough 
to  lower  your  tone :  but  O  beware  of  committing  an  intellectual  murder ! 

"  All  those  children  who  have  been  educated  alone  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  unruly.  Such  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  so  celebrated  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  education.  He  was  an  eagle,  long  treatra  as  a  hateful  and  hopeless 
child,  from  his  rebellious  and  sarcastic  disposition ;  humbling  his  masters, 
who  were  distressetl  by  his  sagacity.  If  tney  succeeded  in  qualifying  him 
for  the  state  to  which  he  was  destined,  in  making  him  a  man  tit  to  command 
others,  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  observed  that  he  was  enraged  at  his 
own  faults,  enraged  even  to  fury,  to  madness. — JJeware  then  of  committing 
a  murder. 

"  Mark  the  conduct  of  Augustus,”  and  so  forth. 

His  slaves  pen,  and  Napoleon  approves,  this  farther  measure¬ 
less  imbecility. 

“  Yes,  power  alone  can  create  power :  the  mind  of  Napoleon  alone  is  cam 
pable  of  reproducing  itself  in  his  descendants.  Who  would  dare  to  attempt 
a  work  so  sacred  and  lofty,  were  he  not  sustained  bv  his  hand 

"  In  this  chain  of  prodigies,  who  can  foresee  the  link  that  is  to  come 
next,  that  is  perhaps  destined  to  master  futurity  ?  Do  we  not  already  per¬ 
ceive  its  splendid  dawn  ?  And  if  it  be  true,  that  he,  who  possesses  most 
penetration,  is  here  seized  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  most  lost  in 
love,  let  him  be  content  to  be  the  best  prepared  to  comprehend  him  best, 
and  serve  him  best. — Here  the  pen  falls  from  our  hands.— But  let  us  take 
courage:  what  a  man  writes  in  private  has  nothing  to  alarm  him;  it 
tends  to  cultivate  his  mind,  so  as  to  dispose  it  to  reprt^uce  those  high  in¬ 
structions,  that  may  be  conveyed  to  hun. 
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The  happiest  presa^^e  for  the  capacity  of  a  governor,  as  to  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  would  be,  his  being  able  so  thoroughly  to  imbibe  their  spirit, 'as  to 
appear  to  have  preconceived  them — to  impart  them  with  such  skill,  and  by 
such  degrees,  as  should  render  them  loved  and  desired,  would  be  the  height 
of  ability.  They  would  then  germinate ;  the  warmth  of  the  instructing 
mind  would  then  quicken,  cherish,  and  cause  them  to  produce  those  flowers, 
that  are  the  harbingers  of  fruit. — But  where  shall  we  discover  a  mind  cajta- 
ble  of  acting  as  a  conductor  to  the  mind  of  Napoleon  ? 

“  If  a  great  tragedian  could  say,  in  the  enthusiasm  inspire<l  by  his  art, 
that  actors,  who  after  all  arc  but  the  apes  of  grandeur,  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  laps  of  queens ;  by  whom,  and  in  whose  lap,  should  they  be 
brought  up,  who  are  to  exercise,  in  sovereign  power,  the  reality? 

“  1  have  thought,  I  have  seen,  that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  alone  could 
sustain  a  mind,  natiu^lly  well  disposed,  at  the  exalted  height  of  such  func¬ 
tions. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  carries  with  it  the  love  of  goodnet s ;  since  it  is 
nothing  but  goodness  in  its  full  extent,  in  its  guatest  beauty.  The  mind 
possessed  by  the  love  of  the  beauti.'ul  is  alone  capable  of  being  endued  with 
that  sovereign  tact,  which  assigns  to  every  thing  its  right  place,  h)  every 
thing  its  proper  time :  and  if  to  govern  a  child  be  to  incubate  a  mind,  so  as 
to  n  ake  it  burst  its  shell  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  to  fashion  it,  to 
|;uide  it,  and  to  direct  its  flight,  if  nature  have  endoweil  it  with  wings  ;  who 
is  better  qualified  to  seixe  on  every  thing  opportunely,  which  can  suone  in¬ 
sure  succ'^'ss,  than  one  whose  mind  is  enamoured  of  the  bcantiful,  and  re¬ 
fined  by  time  and  circumstances  ? 

“  Your  heart  bums,  you  are  inflamed,  with  love  of  the  Prince,  with 
fondness  for  your  duty :  infancy  charms  you,  a  tender  and  sweet  inclina¬ 
tion  attaches  you  to  your  pupil — What  treasures !  but  employ  them  only 
ip  progressive  doses,  and  witli  attention  to  that  golden  oppOTtunity,  of 
which  the  ancients  made  c.  god. 

“  But  let  us  suppose  the  choice  made,  and  view  it  in  action. 

"  Endowed  with  that  energy  of  mind,  which  animates  every  thing,  vivi¬ 
fies  every  thing,  but  calm,  serene,  and  bordering  closely  on  the  amiable, 
the  governor  appears  to  his  pupil  a  wise  and  thoughtful  man,  yet  simple 
and  mild. — After  a  short  interview,  in  which  tlie  authority  of  age  has  b^n 
softened  by  the  look  of  afll>ctionatc  kindiuss,  he  disappears,  to  he  seen  again 
amid  the  unrestrained  indulgence  and  hilarity  of  amusements,  which  he 
will  have  arran;;ed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  them  all  their  freedom. 

“  It  is  amid  th;  se  amusements,  that  the  stolen  glances  of  the  pupil  will 
catch  every  thing  they  can,”  &c. 

.  Still  under  the  title  of  “  Generalities”  a  very  great  quantity 
of  additional  ravinjr  and  drivelling  is  “drawn  up,”  which  verily 
ought  to  extinguish  the  last  cmliers  on  the  altar  of  that  idolatry 
lor  these  pretending  quacks,  which  still  disgraces  a  large  portion 
of  mankind.  After  some  very  silly  rules  for  the  bodily  exercise 
of  the  young  nursling  of  desjmtisni  and  deva.station,  in  which  we 
were  amus^  with  a  reconnneiidation  to  try  him  occasionally 
with  a  little  danger,  taking  care  that  it  should  be  apparent  only, 
not  real,  the  conclave  sfiecnlatC'  as  follows, 

“  But  let  us  not  forget,  that  if  strength  of  body  be  the  safeguard  of  life, 
strength  of  mind  is  its  glory  .ind  cmament.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
is  si/fficientt  for  one  whose  hdsiness  it  is  to  obey  ;  but  he  who  lives  to  com¬ 
mand,  rixiuins  strength  of  mind.  Take  care,  therefore,  not  to  cxerdse  tho 
body  at  the  expense  of  the  mental  powers. 
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**  To  take  thU  maxim  as  it  has  been  delivered  to  us,  we  might  suppose 
that  man  is  bom  just  what  we  could  wish  ;  but  liow  great  is  the  mistake ! 
Nature  casts  him  on  the  earth  feeble  and  naked :  his  birth  has  more  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  sliipivTeck,  than  a  happy  landing ;  in  short,  she  has  given  him 
to  us  as  she  conid,  and  we  must  Ik  content 

But  here  how  much  reason  have  we  to  be  satisfied  !  Men  are  of  different 
races,  and  the  eagle  docs  not  generate  the  dove :  it  is  to  the  blood  of  heroes 
our  cares  are  devoted :  born  in  the  lap  of  glory,  they  have  all  its  charm,  and 
will  have  all  its  lustre. 

‘‘  Yes,  he  who  acts  is  a  master.  Bodily  action,  well  regulated,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  this ;  but  animated  with  the  fire  of  min<l,  it  carries  all  before  it. 
Fire  includes  heat  and  light ;  it  is  the  ardour  that  emanates  from  the  heart, 
the  lightniug  that  flash..‘s  from  the  intellect,  which  perform  miracles  in  this 
world.  Striiigth  of  mind  will  raise;  the  dead.  Does  not  France,  snatchcil 
from  the  tomb,  proclaim  this  aloud  ? 

“  It  is  here  we  require  a  consummate  man,  (««  horn  me  consomme)  :  and 
one  especially,  who  is  thoroughly  jKnetrated  with  the  principle,  that  mind 
is  ever^  tiling ;  that  it  is  the  mind,  not  the  understanding,  that  governs ; 
that  It  18  the  mind  that  d'xidos ;  and  that  ability,  while  it  apes,  can  never 
imitate  it.  He  is  able  who  possesses  talents ;  but  greatness  resides  only  in  the 
mind.  Great  talents  do  not  constitute  a  great  man ;  how  then  should  they 
make  a  great  king  } 

“  If  the  mind  be  every  thing,  to  impart  to  it  greatness  and  strength  should 
be  the  object  to  which  tlie  preci-ptor  should  apply  Jiimself.  'This  is  his  busi¬ 
ness,  which  he  ought  never  to  devolve  on  another.  Let  others  exercise 
the  pupil,  let  others  cultivate  his  understanding :  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
ee])tor  to  know  what  should  be  done  in  these  respects,  and  to  preside  over  it. 

“  It  is  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  therefore,  to  which  he  will  henceforward 
attend,  with  that  instinctive  love  of  youth,  and  for  the  blood  of  Napoleon, 
that  cannot  be  feigned,  that  cannot  imitated,  and  the  absence  of  which 
nothing  can  supply. 

“  He  who  would  accelerate  the  expansion  of  a  flower,  places  it  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  ;  place  a  child  on  ( sur )  your  heart,  that  is  his  proper  bed,  il’  you  love 
him  as  a  father  who  seeks  his  hapjnness  and  glory. 

“  Love,  then,  and  begin,  but  with  simplicity.  Simplicity  is  flexible,  and 
bends  itself  to  every  thing ;  it  knows  how  to  elude,  as  well  as  to  resolve. 
.Vn  air  of  kindness  can  do  no  injury ;  if  you  advance  but  little,  you  spoil 
nothing.  Make  your  pupil  talk ;  taking  care  that  your  questions  are  sim¬ 
ple,  pn^essive,  and  so  well  tim^,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  answer  justly,  and 
in  a  few  words ;  as  Socrates  did,  when  endeavouring  to  unfold  the  minds  of 
his  auditors. 

Sound  him  in  his  walks ;  and  observe  whether  the  beauty  of  flowers, 
of  a  fine  day,  of  a  bright  sun,  please  him,  and  affect  his  heart,  and  whether 
he  be  moved  to  admire  them :  but  do  not  gather  a  plant,  to  make  liim  de¬ 
scribe  it. — /  mtist  exdiain  myself.” 

Much  need  !  \ow  for  the  obscumm  per  ohscurins. 

“  We  cannot  do  every  thing — consequently  we  rauat  set  bounds  to  our 
attempts.  Man,  placed  between  two  infinities,  must  take  his  course  writhin 
these  limits ;  but,  without  lamenting  the  shortness  of  the  career  he  has  to 
run,  let  us  affirm,  that  if  great  thou{^ts  proceed  from  the  heart,  it  is  rather 
from>«  heart  raised  towards  heaven,  than  from  one  inclineil  to  the  earth. 
Let  his  looks  be  turned  toward  the  skies,  though  at  first  he  comprehends 
nothing  he  sees  there,  rather  than  learn  things  of  which  he  ought  to  be  ig¬ 
norant.  By  this  he  will  gain  at  least  the  attitude  of  a  king. 

He  who  governs  geogralijpes ;  let  him  learn,  therefore,  to  generalize. 
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This  instinct  of  vaj^e  admiration  at  the  sight  of  natrire,  previous  to  under¬ 
standing  it,  and  without  being  able  to  satiate  himself  with  it,  is  one  of  the 
niyid  dispositions  that  announces  a  mind  capable  ?t  some  future  day  of  Jer- 
mentinfr,  and  resolving  itself  into  feeling  and  intellect. 

^  “  It  is  the  germ  of  that  religious  spirit,  without  which  there  is  no  reli¬ 
gion,  and  also  no  futurity  ;  and  if  we  must  have  at  least  the  hope  of  futu¬ 
rity,  to  connect  heaven  and  earth,  and  excite  the  loftiest  thoughts,  as  well  as 
the  most  pleasing  expectations,  let  us  hasten  to  cultivate  in  the  royal  child 
this  1  erm  of  his  own  happiness,  and  of  that  of  his  people. 

“  Man  requires  a  future :  whatever  some  may  say,  it  is  necessary  to  him. 
A  throne  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  of  a  king ;  and  it  is  because  he 
perceives  a  void,  that  he  is  either  restless,  or  falls  asleep  on  it. 

“  A  future  is  necessaiy  to  glory  as  well  as  to  wretchedness,"  &c. 

The  imperial  pupil  was  then  to  have  been  walked  out  in  a 
starlight  night,  and  on  a  sunshine  morning ;  and  it  was  to  have 
been  arranged,  that  when  his  tutor  should  make  some  fantastic 
remarks,  he  should  melt  into  tears,  and  be  taught  “  so  as  never 
“  tb  forget  it,  that  a  king  should  reign  upon  earth,  as  the  sun 
“  reigns  in  the  heavens,  by  his  glory  and  his  benefits.  All  glory 
«  IS  oQe  and  the  same.'”  The  impressions  of  this  lesson  of  humi¬ 
lity  were  to  have  been  strengthened,  by  taking  the  royal  star¬ 
gazer  to  see  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  “  that  he  might  place  himself 
“  in  its  attitude^  and  assume  its  noble  tur  !■”  Our  readers,  we 
fear,  may  not  credit  the  fact  that  such  consummate  folly  has 
really  been  written.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  even  to  the  length 
of  the  following  master-piece,  if  we  dare  assign  to  any  one  pass¬ 
age  that  pre-eminence. 

"  But  when  age  and  your  lessons  have  imparted  to  him  a  feeling  of  all  this 
statue  inspires,  you  may  make  him  comprehend  the  great  power  of  the  turn 
of  the  head,  of  attitudes,  and  of  forms ;  which  the  artist  felt  so  profoundly, 
that  he  has  surpassed  all  mortal  beauty,  and  made  of  him  a  god.  Do  not 
forget  the  forehead,  that  beams  encouragement  on  the  good ;  the  mouth, 
tliat  repels  the  wicke<l  with  disdain,  and  the  arm  that  punishes  them.  Di¬ 
vine  whole  1  giving  at  once  lessons  of  the  sublime  and  graceful,  of  strength 
and  majesty ;  ennobling  in  projiortion  as  it  is  contemplated,  and  still  afibrd- 
ing  improvement,  could  the  beholder  remain  always  admiring  it. 

^;lJut  if  nature  do  not  correspond  to  your  greatness ;  if  she  refuse  to  mo¬ 
del  ypur  frame,  so  as  to  render  it  consonant  with  the  views  of  the  fate  as- 
si^ed  you  by  your  birth  ;  let  your  eyes  be  fixetl  on  those  divine  lineaments, 
and  endeavour  to  rejiroJuce  them.  Imprint  at  least  on  your  body  that  au¬ 
thority,  whi(ffi  can  emanate  only  from  the  mind.  Exalt  it  by  a  firm  and 
noble  countenance,  austere  or  grave:  have  incessantly  present  to  your  thoughts 
a  Pericles,  of  a  Cato,  almost  motionless,  with  his  arms  folded  in  his  cloak, 
and  enforcing  what  nc  says  more  by  the  sedateness  of  his  mien,  the  earnest¬ 
ness  bf  his  looks,  and  the  firmness  of  his  features,  than  by  the  strength  of 
his  words. 

“  Assist  your  weakness,  too,  with  the  impenetrable  veil  of  profound  si¬ 
lence  ;  excite  a  fermentation  in  men’s  hearts  and  minds  at  a  distance  ;  per¬ 
plex  them,  weary  them,  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  conjectures ;  thus  you 
will  reign  at  least  through  hope  and  fear,  and,  if  the  philosopher  escape  you, 
have  no  apprehension,  the  people  will  be  at  your  feet,  and  public  opinion' 
with  them/ 
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The  reader  is  requested  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  foregoing 
counsel  is  a  recipe  for  giving  to  weakness  the  imposing  aspect  of 
strength  and  talent,  and  he  will  the  better  appreciate  the  hisUK 
rical  illustration  which  is  meant  to  enforce  the  rule.  • 

**  Heretics  to  this  philosophy  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  you  have 
seen  the  neatest  talents  proscril^  or  misunderstood ;  the  noblest  hearts  dis¬ 
dained  ;  Labienus  preferred  to  Ctrsar ;  C®sar  assassinated  in  consequence  of 
his  clemency,  and  Henry  IV.  from  his  adorable  kindheartedness ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  radiani  with  glory,  yet  debased  to  the  state  of  a  mendicant  by  his  Va¬ 
nity,  curb  with  difficulty  his  mutinous  troops,  and  reduce  them  to  obedience 
only  by  the  highest  and  most  sublime  display  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and 
loftiness  of  mind ;  forced,  in  short,  to  surpass  human  nature  for  want  of 
having  known  it.” 

AVhen  nonsense  greatly  exceeds  the  limit  within  which  it  can 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  sense,  it  becomes  abstractly  very  amus¬ 
ing.  For  example, 

''  Learn  that  a  man  must  be  as  exalted  as  the  sun,  as  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  injury,  to  load  mankind  with  benefits  with  impunity. 

“  He  who  is  supreme,  is  sufficiently  beneficent,  sufficiently  good,  when 
he  is  just.  Ckiodness  tends  to  relax  eveiy  thing  ;  and  clemency  itself  is  too 
often  ii^ustice.  Justice  includes  every  thing. 

"  Pardon  me  this  digression ;  it  cannot  be  amiss  on  the  subject  on  which 
we  are  enmged.  A  noble  countenance,  taciturnity,  and  pavity,  will  al¬ 
ways  aba^  fools,  perplex  the  man  of  sense,  and  confound  the  man  of  wit. 

“  But  I  hear  it  urged,  that  I  take  too  lofty  a  flight  in  this  tract,  that  my 
precepts  compose  an  overstretched  theory,  and  that  I  strain  my  voice  till  I 
am  hoarse.” 

Again, 

“  A  rude  block  of  marble  is  brought  to  the  workshop  of  the  statuary.  He 
labours  at  it,  brings  out  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  is  struck  with  awe,  and  prostrates 
himself  before  it.  An  unlucky  stroke  of  the  chisel  would  have  made  of  it  a 
caricature,  that  would  have  excited  his  laughter.” 

And  again, 

But  as  a  fine  head  is  never  more  beautiful  than  when  bare  and  destitute 
of  ornaments,  the  noblest  air  of  the  head  is  that  given  by  a  noble  mind.  Ao- 
quire  the  mind  of  Apollo,  and  you  will  have  his  sublime  air,  if  you  do  not 
possess  his  beauty.” 

And  yet  again,  in  conclusion  of  the  general  principles  or  “  gene~ 
redities”  laid  down  or  drawn  up  by  the  imperial  Council  of  State, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Emperor. 

“  But  till  you  resemble  him  (Henry  the  IV.^  never  lay  aside  a  noble  de¬ 
meanour.  It  is  the  aureola  of  exalted  nature ;  it  is  the  glory  that  surrounds 
and  sympathizes  with  loftiness  of  mind ;  in  short,  it  is  one  of  those  inde¬ 
scribable  powers  of  subjugation,  as  difficult  to  define  as  to  resist. 

“  Let  lu  conclude  these  precepts  for  the  education  of  the  mind  with  that 
which  steels  it,  and  gives  it  all  its  value  ;  I  mean  contempt  of  death,  without 
which  no  one  can  be  a  great  king,  or  a  great  man ;  that  disposition  of  a  lofty 
mind,  which,  while  it  feels  indignant  at  dying,  submits  to  fate,  as  innocence 
to  the  executioner. 

"  Those  whom  nature  has  made  brave,  she  has  endowed  with  constitu¬ 
tional  courage.  IVhatever  she  has  gifted  with  strength,  is  little  afraid  of 
death,  or  does  not  think  of  it.  Some  men,  indeed,  have  such  an  excess  of 
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vitality,  that  the^  have  no  rett  but  in  lavishing  it.  But  it  is  by  thinking  on 
death,  and  looking  it  siedfastly  in  the  face,  that  we  should  learn  not  to 
fear  it,  and  know  how  to  brave  it  for  our  prince  and  for  glory,  like  a  gener¬ 
ous  soldier — for  glory,  the  la»t  passion  of  the  tage  1 

**  Men  of  celebrity  have  imputed  to  the  fear  of  death  all  the  evils  of  life ; 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  them  in  the  right.  At  any  rate  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  fear  of  death  prevents  our  enjoying  life ;  though  it  would  be 
tlie  highest  wisdom  to  enjoy  it  till  deaths  and  even  Jar  into  ikath,  as  Mon¬ 
taigne  advises. 

“  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  soon  as  your  pupil  ceases  to  be  an  infant,  delay  no 
longer  to  let  drop,  as  in  play,  a  few  words  on  this  inevitable  consequence  of 
life ;  recur  to  it  repeate^y,  increasing  gradually  the  force  of  your  expres¬ 
sions  ;  and,  if  your  pupil’s  frame  of  bodv  second  you,  contempt  of  death  will 
become  the  most  habitual,  as  well  as  the  most  profound  sentiment  of  his 
generous  mind. 

“  Let  us  not  rely  wholly,  however,  on  the  resources  of  art  (I  mean  the 
feeling  of  honour,  and  the  lessons  of  prudence),  to  establish  courage  in  his 
mind :  let  us  stimulate  incessantly  that  vital  ardour  which  is  excited  and 
iniiamed  at  the  view  of  <langcr.  This  is  the  native  gold,  that  we  must  know 
liow  to  extract  from  the  mine,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
by  frequent  and  various  exercise's,  added  to  U-mperance  in  every  thing;  wliich 
is  not  here  a  monastic  virtue,  but  an  injunction  of  the  highc-st  order. 

Let  us  thni  conclude,  that  the  enenty  of  the  pkilosopkie  tmrrinr  is  that 
of  a  great  king.  Add  to  it  that  silent  concentration  of  mind,  which  exalts 
Hs  power,  and  strengthens  all  its  effects ;  such  as  I’ytluigoras,  who  had  ma¬ 
turely  reflected  on  the  subject,  required  from  his  adepts. — But  we  have  thus 
arrived  at  the  limits  of  system,  and  of  the  ideal — let  us  know  where  to 
pause.” 

We,  too,  say,  “enough  of  generalities”— of  “  the  high  sublime 
“  of  deep  absurd of  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of 
royal  education,  in  which  there  is  not  one  line  of  common  sense 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  second  part  is  entitled,  “  Tuition.”  Here  the  reader 
will  naturally  expect  every  thing  practical.  The  Council  of 
State,  however,  are  too  fond  of  their  generalities  to  deny  them¬ 
selves,  even  here,  occasional  high-sounding  dicta;  and  set  out 
with  one  which  we  seriously  recommend  to  the  rumination,  as 
well  of  the  more  abstract  admirers  of  Napoleon,  as  of  the  ardent 
votaries  of  revolution  in  this  country,  videlicet,  “  Princes  borti  to 
“  command,  learn  Jtozo  men  are  to  be  commanded  ”  A  prince 
being,  however,  after  all,  a  human  creature,  must  be  subjected  to 
the  trite  processes  of  being  taught  to  read,  pronounce,  and  write ; 
and  here  the  dirtH:tions  can  scarcely  be  very  nonsensical.  Geo- 
gi'aphy  follows;  “  ihen Jbreign  languages,  (with  us  the  Italian 
“  and  German.)”  This  curious  parentlicsis  speaks  the  intendal 
systematic  exclusion  of  England  from  the  European  common¬ 
wealth.  As  to  the  prince's  preceptors  in  these  languages,  the 
CViuncil  are  by  no  means  nice.  “  It  is  the  business  of  nurncs 
“  to  begin  them,  and  of  valets  de  chumbre  to  go  on  with  them, 
“  Qt/icricise  time  will  be  thrown  away  without  any  ho^e  of 
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“  success.  We  cannot  do  every  thinp ;  it  may  even  be  ques- 
“  tioued  whether  the  language  ot‘  Virgil  and  Horace  should  en- 
“  ter  into  the  plan  of  a  royal  education.”  The  Council  come  to 
a  sufficiently  brief  decision  of  the  value  of  classical  education. 

"  The  languages !  exclaim  the  many :  but  who  has  more  ineptitude  in 
business  than  the  polyglot,  whose  instinct  is  chained  down  to  woids  ?  The 
facility  of  acquiring  languages,  which  so  many  fools  admire,  is  at  bottom 
nothing  more  than  a  brevet  ignorance  and  incupacity." 

Caesar  declared  his  taste  in  attendants. 

“  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 

“  Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o’nights.” 

The  modern  monarch  of  Rome  was  to  have  had  in  his  service 
"  Persons  of  a  good  and  sedate  asjtcct ;  with  countenances  calm  and  con> 
tented,  but  sufficiently  attached  to  him,  to  be  sad  when  he  does  wrong,  and 
ope',  and  serene  when  he  does  right ;  persons  mute,  but  eloquent  in  their 
tadiiunity,  who  excite  to  goodness  by  being  good  theniselves.” 

VVe  do  no  injustice  to  this  work,  by  giving  detached  extracts 
from  it ;  for  although  it  is  called  a  system,  we  have  found  it  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  detect  in  it  any  connecting  principles.  There 
is  a  semblance,  paasim,  of  premises  and  conclusions  ;  but  thefe 
is  never,  by  any  chance,  the  slightest  connexion  between  them. 
From  what  imaginable  principle  can  the  following  extravagance, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  gross  blas|)h'emy,  proceed  ? 

“  But  when  every  day  of  a  prince’s  education  is  spent  between  a  double 
line  ( une  double  bale )  of  men  of  honour  and  feeling ;  every  one  of  whom, 
in  his  different  capacity,  inspires  him  with  prudence  or  courage,  dignity  or 
gracefulness,  and  all  of  them  with  energy  and  goodness :  when,  kneeling 
daily  before  God,  and  before  the  statue  oj’  the  Emperor,  he  gives  vent  to  his 
gratitude,  respect,  and  love :  when  he  perceives  all  around  him  thirsting 
after  glory,  and  after  virtue ;  and  passes  from  one  hand  to  another  only  to 
meet  redoubled  zeal,  without  opponents  or  corrupters -if  you  do  not  en¬ 
tirely  change  his  natiue,  it  will  at  least  be  purified  by  these  flames  and  thc'sc 
repeated  strokes. 

“  This  method  of  inflaming  the  mind,  in  order  to  master  it,  employed 
by  all  sects,  rarely  fails  of  attaining  its  end,  and  for  this  reason  demiands 
all  our  attention.  Form,  instruct,  the  royal  infant,  with  that  ardour  with 
which  you  would  catechise  a  neop/titc,  and  you  will  obtain  the  same  success. 
It  is  langour  that  kills  every  thing:  it  is  intrigue  that  throws  every itbing 
into  confusion. 

“  If  the  principal,  in  fact,  find  his  authority  weak,  which  he  learns  from 
the  insolence  that  braves  him,  the  greater  his  zeal,  the  more  he  is  disturb¬ 
ed  :  unable  to  give  more,  from  having  given  all,  he  loses  the  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  with  it  that  vital  spirit,  with  which  he  animated  every  thing. — 
Eut  Napoleon  is  the  J upiter  who  etfuaUp  disposes  q/'  a  blade  q^  grass,  and 
the  most  solemn  award  of  Justice,  each  in  its  due  time  !  ! 

“  It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire,  whether  the  first  thinlcer  were  a  de¬ 
praved  animal;  but  whether,  in  order  to  reign,  it  be  not  necessary  to  learns 
to  think."  I  " 

The  French  prince,  it  seems,  was  to  have  learned  very  little 
himself,  but  to  have  acquired  the  power-— how  we  know  not — 
•f  commanding  the  knowledge  ql'  others. 
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**  The  mind  of  a  prince,  which  should  be  wholly  occupied  by  general 
views,  degenerates  tne  moment  it  descends  to  particulars.  Let  others  excel 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  excel  in  the  art  of  pene¬ 
trating  mens’  minds,  and  making  himself  obeyed.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
men  of  talents  about  him,  to  sketch  the  materials  for  his  commands :  it  is 
his  part  to  resolve,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  executed." 

He  was  to  have  read  Homer  in  a  French  translation,  and  lest 
it  too  strongly  excited  his  imagination,  he  was  to  have  had  a 
cooling  course  of  mathematics,  as  applied,  of  course,  to  gun- 
nery  and  fortification.  The  council — wliich  at  this  stage  of  the 
work  all  at  once  becomes  an  individual,  designated  by  the  capi¬ 
tal  /,  profusely  used — is,  of  course,  practical  in  its  instructions; 
but  the  meth(^  is  worth  quoting : 

I  exhibited  the  sides  as  an  object  of  admiration  to  my  pupil  in  his  ten- 
derest  years,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  what  is  great  and  beautiful.  Already 
he  has  a  perception  of  the  magnificence  of  the  world  he  inhabits  ;  and,  as 
he  has  an  idea  of  numbers,  I  exhibit  the  grandeur  of  the  universe  to  him, 
aided  bv  all  the  analogies  of  science,  and  the  conjectures  of  philosophy :  I 
plunge  nim  into  this  sea  of  immensity,  confound  him,  drown  him  in  it, 
if  his  heart  be  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  his  rank :  but  if  he  enjoy  it, 
and  his  imagination  spring  through  and  beyond  the  numbers  philosopnera 
have  conjectured,  I  discern  his  strength  of  mind,  and  give  it  the  food  of 
the  strong.” 

The  second,  or  tuition  part,  concludes  with  a  most  atrocious 
passage :  We  hold  up  to  the  execration  and  contempt,  alike,  of 
our  readers,  the  profligacy,  servility,  and  exquiste  ^I'mes,  of 
the  wretches  who  could  imagine  or  pen  it. 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen,  eve^  thing  begins  to  unfold  itself;  every 
thing  ferments  in  the  young  pupil,  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  senses  ; 
wlience  arises  a  sort  of  docile  inebriation,  that  renders  him  hard  to  be  taught. 
But  God  and  the  Emperor  will  calm  this  stormy  period,  if  he  have  been 
taught  from  infancy  to  bow  at  their  names  ! 

“  What  a  resource  in  the  education  of  our  princes  we  have  in  two  altars, 
and  two  majesties,  that  form  the  soul  of  it !  a  divine  majesty  and  a  human 
majesty,  invisible  and  visible  at  the  same  time,  rewarding  and  punishing 
in  time  and  in  eternity  ! — To  what  a  pitch  will  you  raise  nature,  what  wifi 
you  not  obtain  from  it,  when  you  have  such  lofty  means  ? 

**  We  shall  long  have  but  one  book,  the  Commentaries  of  Napoleon ; 
not  such  as  if  he  would  dei^  to  write  them  himself,  but  sudi  as  fame  has 
presented  them  to  the  admiration  of  mankind;  and  wc  shall  learn  it  by 
heart,  never  to  quit  it. 

"  God  and  the  Emperor  will  be  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  our  compo¬ 
sitions  ;  it  is  from  these  sources  we  shall  derive  the  talent  of  writing  things  ^ 
worthy  of  beii^  read,  till  we  acquire  the  power  of  doing  things  worthy  of 
being  written !’ 

Tnis  detestable  effusion  was  read  and  approved  of  by  Napo¬ 
leon  !  Now  will  any  sen^ble  person  deny,  that  the  man  who 
did  not  expunge  it  with  indignation,  is  as  weak  as  he  is  wicked? 
How  much  the  unwise  publications  of  his  friends  have  sunk  the 
emperor,  and  established  the  truth,  that  his  degradation  was 
called  for  on  every  principle  of  common  sense  and  fcelii^ !  Can 
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a  greater  insult  to  an  enlightened  age  be  imagined  than  such  a 
passage ! 

The  third  part  of  this  rare  work,  entitled,  “  Age  from  Six¬ 
teen  to  Eighteen,"  sets  out  without  any  improvement  in  the 
writer's  rationality.  We  give  only  its  introduction  ;  but,  in  the 
very  maze  of  its  lolly,  we  see  the  unconcealable  recommendation 
of  that  system  of  violence  which  so  long  oppressed  the  world. 
For  a  reason  which  is  not  explmned,  our  very  flippant  precep¬ 
tor  hesitated  to  go  on  with  this  period ;  an  unforeseen  circum- 
“  stance  inspired  me  with  confidence,  and  I  resume  the  pen." 

“  Without  assistance  the  innocent  must  perish.  His  innocence,  far  from 
protecting  him,  serves  only  to  draw  on  him  oppression.  But  if  the  good 
man,  though  under  the  protection  of  morality  and  the  laws,  be  nevertheless 
exposed  to  this  fonnidable  hazard,  when  he  persists  in  his  duty  without 
considering  the  opposition  of  others — what  would  become  of  a  king,  if,  ne¬ 
glecting  what  is  done,  to  attach  himself  only  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  he 
rested  satisfied  with  feeling  indignation  at  it? — Hemust  perish. 

Man  presses  on  man,  kings  upon  kings.  Every  one  oppresses  or  is  op¬ 
pressed  ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  oppression  in  this  world,  that  he  who  is 
reduced  to  defend  himself  against  it,  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  prey, 
whose  lot  it  is  to  be  devoured. 

The  truly  defensive  state  is  offensive  when  necessary :  give  yourself  thfc 
power,  therefore,  of  acting  offensively.  It  is  in  vain  that  history  raises  you 
to  the  clouds  by  trophies  heaped  on  trophies :  the  security  of  the  future  rests 
not  on  the  glory  of  the  past,  nut  on  the  sword  that  supports  you,  and  ought 
never  to  quit  your  side. 

■  “  The  only  resource  of  a  king  is  in  his  arms,  always  threatening :  man 
loves  according  to  his  fancy,  but  his  fears  are  as  great  as  you  wish  to  make 
them.  A  wise  prince  will  moderate  the  fear  he  inspires  ;  hut  he  will  rely  on 
it  alone,  that  he  may  depend  only  on  himself." 

The  royal  pupil,  in  spite  of  his  preceptor,  was  to  have  had, 
it  seems,  pride,  and  much  pride  ;  but  **  our  skill  consists  in  en- 
nobling  this  pride,  in  sanctifying  it,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
“  self,^^r  fhe  good  of  nations,  by  giving  him  glory  for  his  ob- 
“  ject,  and  virtue  tor  his  food.  But  when  we  say  virtue,  we 
“  say  strength  ;  when  we  say  strength,  we  say  courage  and  per- 
“  severance ;  and  it  was  with  the  ardour  of  these  virtues,  figured 
**  by  the  marrow  of  lions,  that  Chiron  fed  Achilles.  O^ers 
“  add,  equally  able  in  negotiation  as  in  fight,  Chiron  himself 
“  is  the  emblem  of  strength  and  of  the  law.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
**  it  is  from  these  bases  we  shall  set  out  to  complete  the  education 
“  of  the  prince,"  &c.  Sometimes  the  system  is  intelligible ;  for 
example,  when  it  says,  “  The  art  of  war  is  the  art  of  kings,  the 
**  art  your  pupil  should  study  profoundly."  After  all  this  trou¬ 
ble  in  so  benevolent  a  cause,  it  were  harsh  to  say,  even  with  the 
first  of  our  poets, 

“  War’s  a  game,  which,  were  their  sulgects  wise, 

“  Kings  would  not  play  at.” 

To  make  the  prince  a  warrior,  he  is  first— a  very  anomalous 
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process— to  be  m^e  a  farmer,  a  practical  farmer— for  a  little 
while.  He  is  to  hold  tlie  plough — to  attend  the  weddings  of  the 
fanners' daughters, — to  stand  godfather  to  their  issue— and  to 
hnry  the  farmer  proper,  himself.  “  What  sentiments,  what  ideas 
“  will  he  not  acquire  from  such  lessons  !”  He  is,  however,  to  Ixs 
most  cnamoiu^  of  war,  by  visiting  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids. 
No  language  of  ours  can  give  an  idea  of  the  deep  pathos  intend¬ 
ed,  but  marred,  in  the  following  passage. 

“  But  it  is  the  maimed  soldier,  to  whom  no  ntifh’m  remains  but  the  Hotel 
•f  Invalids,  that  merits  his  utmost  concirn,  that  desorve-s  his  utmost  care. 
There,  under  the  command  of  an  illustrious  «>fficer  v-orn  cut  in  the  service, 
and  attended  by  compassionate  men,  a  deity  ensure*  him  repose. 

"  To  this  place  1  lead  my  pupil,  leaving  it  to  the  nu:ncrcus  eloquent  ob¬ 
jects  he  sees,  to  speak  to  him  in  their  own  language ;  and,  as  he  possesses  a 
heart,  on  our  return  I  have  only  to  show  him  that  deity*of  the  annies,  that 
divinity  of  tlie  soldier,  for  him  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  his  statue,  and  embrace 
them  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  UTiat !  tears  in  an  education  intcndetl  to  impart  strength  of  mind  ?— 
Yes,  tears: — ^but  such  tears  as  Alexander  shed  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles. — 
Admiration  produces  love  in  the  soul  of  him  who  knows  how  to  admire." 

In  other  words,  he,  the  prince,  with  his  skin  whole  and  limbs 
entire,  returns  from  a  spectacle  of  decrepitude,  to  shed  tears  of 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  was  the  occasion  of  it,  merely  to  gra- 
tiiy  his  own  ambition.  There  is  merit  in  endowing  an  hospi- 
taf— a  merit  which,  however,  is  not  Napoleon's,  for  he  was  not 
Iwrn  when  the  Asylum  of  the  Invalids  was  established — but 
we  are  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any  in  peopling  an  hospital 
with  the  .sick  and  the  maimed  of  one's  own  making. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  the  little  petty  hypocrisies  with 
which  “  1”  pretends  to  try  the  disjwsitions,  and  exercise  the 
virtues  of  the  unhappy  prince  under  his  misguidance ;  as  if  an 
infant  would  not  detect  and  scorn  the  |K)or  im)M)sture.  In  this 
country,  truth  and  sincerity  are  inculcated  as  the  bases  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  in  Napoleon's  system,  trick  and  duplicity.  In  vain  wo 
would  abridge  the  detail. 

“  I  will  suppose  then,  irithout  fai  thcr  reflection*,  that  a  complaint  reaches 
me  of  the  prince  having  ill-trcatetl  a  guard,  who  had  led  him  astray  at  the 
last  hunting  party.  The  complaint  is  made  in  writing ;  1  direct  him  to  ex¬ 
culpate  himself  in  writing. 

“  /  know  before  hand,  that  there  it  a  mistake;  and  that  it  was  one  of  his 
oompanions,  who  ill-treateil  the  guard,  by  whom  he  had  been  misled  by  my 
orders.  I  know,  that  the  prince  has  reproved  him  for  his  violence ;  and  tlut 
he  must  be  astonished  at  finding  hunself  the  ]M'rson  accused. 

“  He  brings  me  his  justification.  I  perceive  liis  heart  revolts  at  the  charge, 
and  spurns  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  discern  his  magnanimity.  He  de¬ 
fends  himself  without  accusing  any  one,  and  thus  gives  an  air  of  constraint 
and  obscurity  to  his  defence.  I  remark  this  to  him  :  he  adiirits  it,  and  is 
the  first  to  desire  that  the  guard  shall  be  brought  forward.  Thus  I  intro- 
dure  the  scene  ! 

"  I  caution  the  prince,  no*  to  intimidate  the  guanl,  but  to  speak  to  him 
calmly  and  kindly,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  liis  own  honour,  as  to'put  him 
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tt  ease,  and  call  forth  those  vera  voces  of  Lucretius,  of  which  we  had  spoken 
so  often. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  ;;uard,  a  man  on  whom  I  can  depend,  resolute, 
and  ire//  prepared  for  his  part,  enters  w’th  a  respectful  and  tranquil  air. 
The  prince  seated,  I  ask  what  passed.  The  guard  repeats  his  complaint, 
and  adds,  that  he  has  had  the  honour  of  being  a  carabineer  for  ten  years, 
and  shall  never  forget  this,  were  he  reduced  to  beggary.  At  this  word,  b^- 
gary,  the  prince  rises  with  much  emotion :  ‘  That  you  shall  never  be,  as  long 
as  1  live:’  he  says  to  him :  ‘  But  how  is  it,  that  you  complain  of  me  ?  You 
must  have  taken  some  other  person  for  me :  tell  me  how  I  was  dressed.’— 

'  Your  highness  had  on  a  grey  coat.’  (He  was  in  fact  dressed  in  grey  that 
(Uy.) — ‘  But,  in  short,  what  did  I  do  to  you?’ — ‘  You  threatened  me  with 
your  horsewhip.’ — ‘  I  ! — I !’ — ‘  Yes,  monseigneur.’ — ‘  It  is  false !’  (in  a  pas¬ 
sion.) — The  guard  says  nothing  more,  and  withdraws. 

“  Left  alone,  1  say  to  him :  ‘  Well,  prince,  you  have  noticed  that  tranquil 
air ;  you  have  heard  that  simple  language,  tliat  tone  of  truth,  that  natural 
sound  of  the  voice — ’  He  is  in  desrair,  and  his  heart  rises  against  me :  he 
is  indignant  at  seeing  me  doubtful,  and  hesitating  between  him  and  the 
guard ;  me,  who  must  know  him,  and  otight  to  be  more  fully  convinced  than 
any  person,  that  he  would  have  ^en  the  first  to  accuse  hhnstdf,  if  he  hail 
committed  the  fault  of  which  he  is  accused.  His  words  flow  rapidly,  and 
with  eloquence:  I  say  to  him  coidly,  that  tune  will  discover  the  truth. 
‘Yes:  yes:  it  will  discover  it!'  he  says  with  vehemence,  and  we  se¬ 
parate 

“  But  1  take  only  a  few  steps  lieforc  I  return  and  say  to  liim  with  ^rcaf 
coldness:  *  How  could  yon  tempt  the  veracity  of  the  guanl,  by  assuring 
him  that,  as  long  as  you  livcil,  he  need  not  fear  being  reducctl  to  bej^ry  ?' 
—At  these  wonls,  his  head  reclines  on  his  bosom,  as  if  appealing  to  it  as  a 
witness  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusation.  He  goes  out  in  the  greatest  agi¬ 
tation,  and  I  follow  him. 

“  I  shall  proceed  no  farther  with  my  description,  as  this  work  is  intcndeil 
for  a  mere  summary.  1  shall  only  add,  that  if  the  plot  of  tliis  little  drama 
consisted  in  the  comluct  pursued  by  a  party  really  guilty,  the  clearing  it  up 
would  depend  on  his  confession. 

“  All  the  skill  in  managing  this  affair  consists  in  knowing  how  to  vari/. 
graduate,  and  nro/oag  the  svfj’ering  of  the  prince  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
may  suffer  vithoat  fullinff  into  a  /Mission  ;  yet  so  far  as  sensibly  to  feel  the 
effect  of  calumny  on  a  man  of  honour  ;  and  that  Seneca  spoke  the  simple 
truth,  without  exaggeration,  when  he  said,  ‘  There  is  no  spectacle  so  worthy 
the  eye  of  heaven,  as  a  gooil  man  struggling  against  injustice  and  misfortune'.' 

“  It  is  by  shocks  like  this,  which  we  must  know  how  to  apply  without 
impairing  tW  dignity  of  his  character,  that  we  lay  Imre  to  our  view  a  young 
heart,  and  contemplate  it  at  our  ease  in  the  play  of  its  most  intimate  emo¬ 
tions  ;  whence  we  may  securely  prc^osticate  what  it  will  become. 

“  All  this,  however,  would  he  false  wisdom,  hail  1  withered  a  single  rosi* 
of  his  spring:  but  this  crisis  has  been  to  his  mind,  what  a  stonn  is  to  na¬ 
ture,  it  has  inrifptrated  its  flame,  and,  proud  of  his  triumph,  he  resiunes 
his  exercises  and  sports,  and  displays  in  them  more  anlour  than  ever.” 

'rhe  prince  was  to  have  been  led  to  a  series  of  sports — hunt¬ 
ing,  shooting,  fishing,  wrestling,  kc. ;  and  a  series  of  adventures 
tiJtw  to  Aarcbeen  contrived  and  ))re-arranged,  when,  in  disguise  on 
apedestrian  tour, he  and  his  tutor  were  to  have  saved  a  child  drown- 
ini'  for  the  occasion, — got  into  a  row  kept  going  for  the  purpose, 
— ^and  found  themselves  before  a  xeady-inadc  justice  of  peace. 


6t0  Educaium  ^ the  King  of  Rome.  Not. 

“  Pretendii^  to  be  tired  of  the  uniformity  of  onr  wty  of  life,  I  propose 
to  him  one  day,  by  way  of  varying  it,  to  mve  ourselves  up^/br  tome  time  to 
Providence :  crossing  tne  fields  on  foot  without  provision ;  avoiding  bridges, 
and  seeking  fords,  or  swimming  across  the  rivers.  He  consents,  and  we 
set  out. 

“  The  first  day  we  find  no  place  to  lodge,  consequently  no  bed.  The 
next,  we  are  without  bread.  The  day  after,  we  are  insulted ;  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  repel  the  attack,  and  obtain  justice.  The  day  following 
a  child  is  drowning,  and  we  have  to  save  him ;  and  presently  some  danger 
is  to  be  braved.  On  the  fifth  day  we  arrive  weary  and  fatigued ;  not  with¬ 
out  having  given  proofs  of  courage,  acouircd  some  valxuble  knowledge,  and 
conferred  some  benefits.  Our  labour  tnerefore  has  not  been  in  vain. 

“  The  justice  of  peace,  who,  from  the  first,  had  examined  us  strictly,  but 
civilly ;  and  to  whom,  at  our  departrire,  I  disclosed  who  we  were,  unimown 
to  the  prince ;  turns  o»f  to  be  a  distinguished  man  of  letters.  He  had 
formed  his  opinion  of  us  in  the  contest :  and,  being  a  man  averse  to  hidden 
treasures,  thinks  proper  to  consign  to  the  newspapers,  a  spirited  and  amus¬ 
ing  account  of  our  adventures. 

“  The  newspaper  arrives.  I  give  it  to  the  prince  to  read  by  way  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  On  a  sudden  he  stops,  blushes,  and  puts  the  paper  into  my  hands. 
I  read  it  to  myself,  and,  after  having  read  it,  say  to  him :  “  Prince,  this  is 
the  first  blast  of  ^e  trumpet  of  Fame.  It  is  yours ;  attend  to  it.  Keep 
the  paper,  we  will  talk  of  it  some  other  time.' 

“  A  week  passes  away  without  my  speaking  of  it  to  him  ;  but  not  with¬ 
out  his  reading  over  again  in  secret  ue  article  in  which  he  is  so  honourably 
mentioned. 

Every  one  about  him  however  serves  him  with  more  eagerness,  and 
with  increased  respect.  Every  one’s  countenance  sparkles  with  joy,  charm¬ 
ed  as  they  are  witn  his  courage  and  humanity.  Persons  come  from  Paris 
and  from  the  villages  to  see  him:  children  kiss  their  hands  to  him  for 
having  saved  the  life  of  a  child :  the  most  delicate  praises  are  bestowed  on 
him  in  the  newspapers,  yet  with  a  circumspection  that  enhances  their 
value.  He  tastes  in  silence  the  delight  of  being  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
the  public ;  and,  when  this  shower  of  praises  and  blessings  is  a  httle  mode¬ 
rated,  I  come  in  my  turn  to  talk  with  him. 

Ravished,  myself,  with  his  conduct,  and  the  success  of  my  cares,  I  ac¬ 
cost  him  with  an  air  of  tenderness.  *  Well,  Prince!  what  says  your  heart?’ 
— '  Ah,  Sir!  what  delight!  It  is  pleasure  of  all  kinds  at  once.  How  much 
am  I  indebted  to  you,  for  making  me  acquainted  with  them!  How  happy 

am  I,  that  it  will  some  day  be  in  my  power — Ah!  if  ever - ’  He  turns 

his  face  aside,  to  conceal  his  emotion.  I  clam  him  in  my  arms,  and  press 
liim  to  my  Ix^m— ‘  Ah,  Ihrince!  I  am  the  ^t  of  those  you  wUl  make 
happy.” 

'The  prince,  getting  naturally  very  vain,  is  cured  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus.  An  eclipse  is  explained  calmly  and  philoso¬ 
phically,  thus : 

“  He  entreats  me  to  teach  him,  how  an  eclipse,  with  its  phases  and  dura¬ 
tion,  is  calculated,  and  has  no  rest  till  I  comply.  Of  tbus  I  avail  myself 
to  launch  him  forth  into  the  infinitude  of  space  and  time.” 

Columbus's  adventures  inspire  the  prince.  “  Impatient  to  see 

the  sea,  a  harbour,  and  ships ;  he  gallops  off  to  Brest — I  fol- 
“  low  him  in  a  carriage."^  They  are  soon  on  board  a  shin  of 
war,  and  out  to  sea.  Next  morning  the  sun  rises  punctually — 
they  breakfast — and 
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That  we  may  be  the  bettn  enabled  to  enjoy  the  scene>  the  vessel  is 
hove  to,  the  boat  is  hoisted  out,  and  we  get  into  it,  envelop^  in  the  smoke 
of  her  guns  that  salute  us.  Her  sails  are  tilled  again ;  she  is  a  fish,  a  bird, 
the  sovereign  of  the  seas,  the  miracle  of  art.  She  stops  her  course,  and  we 
return  on  board. 

The  prince  is  fired  with  ardour :  he  wants  to  see  every  thing,  and  docs 
not  know  where  to  begin.  I  calm  him,  quoting  ramo*  cotnpesce  fiuenta^ 

I  teach  him,  that  the  captain  of  a  ship  on  board  her  is  a  king :  that  we  owe 
him  the  same  honour  and  respect  as  the  meanest  of  his  crew,  whose  Jupiter 
he  is :  and  thus,  after  having  rendered  the  captain,  the  officers,  ana  the 
crew,  what  is  due  to  each,  we  are  saluted  with  acclamations  and  extolled  to 
the  ^ics. — '  Prince,'  I  say  to  him,  '  you  see,  that  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and 
an  ^e  for  an  eye,  is  the  law  of  nature.* " 

The  whole  economy  and  discipline  of  the  ship  is  now  explain¬ 
ed  to  the  great  prince,  and  his  much  greater  preceptor. 

Meantime  we  have  one  entertainment  after  another,  during  the  course 
of  our  study.  All  the  practices  common  on  shipboard  are  shown  to  us, 
even  to  the  ceremonies  u^  on  crossing  the  line :  the  serving  out  of  pro¬ 
vision;  clearing  the  d^ks  for  battle;  manning  the  tops,  nwecastle  and 
quarter-deck;  casting  loose  the  guns ;  and  stationing  the  men.  We  fish  in 
u  ways,  and  with  all  kinds  of  implements.  We  dnnk,  smoke,  and  mess 
with  die  officers.  The  prince  keeps  his  watch  as  a  midshipman.  At  length 
after  a  fortnight’s  cruise  we  return  to  the  road. 

“  Here  we  spend  a  couple  of  days  in  surveying  the  coast,  seeing  how 
they  take  soundings,  how  they  cast  anchor,  and  how  they  moor.  At 
length  our  departure  is  fixed ;  we  make  our  presents ;  and  put  off  to  shouts 
of  ‘  Long  live  the  EmTCror !’ " 

They  viat  the  fortifications ;  the  convicts,  5000  in  number, 
fed,  says  the  work,  on  **  coarse  food,  seasoned  with  rancid  oil 
they  discuss,  ai  large^  crimes  and  pumshments,  and  quit  Brest. 

“  As  the  bee  returns  from  the  field  laden  with  the  essence  of  flowers,  we 
return  full  of  ideas  and  images,  which  we  must  bring  together,  and  arrange, 
to  compose  from  them,  if  potsibU,  true  knowledge ;  which  is  to  be  fiilly 
sensible,  that  we  know  nothing. 

"  With  this  view  we  return  on  foot,  followed  by  our  carriage,  observing  at 
leisure  what  we  had  only  seen  at  full  speed,  gayly  talking  over  all  we  see ; 
aud  thus  we  reach  our  quarters  for  the  night,  where  we  meet  a  reception 
equal  to  the  degrw  in  v^ch  we  are  beloved." 

The  Council  of  State,  in  their  first  person  singular,  were  to 
have  had  at  this  period  a  hard  task  before  thorn ;  their  cliarge 
was  to  have  been  assailed  by  love.  The  following  is  the  sage 
remedy : 

In  vain  I  endeavour  to  direct  his  thoughts,  by  kindling  his  self-love,  or 
exciting  his  curiosity :  in  vain  1  embellish,  and  call  to  my  aid  the  voice  of 
glwy :  ne  lends,  but  cannot  give',  an  car  to  them:  his  eyes  are  heavy,  arc 
dull,  he  is  blind,  he  is  deaf. 

"  In  this  situation,  far  from  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  I  open  his  eyes' 
to  it.  To  save  him  from  himself,  I  fix  the  wavering  of  his  senses  by  en¬ 
lightening  his  mind ;  and,  not  daring  to  trust  mysell,  or  compromise  my- 
8^,  by  speaking  to  him  of  love  and  pleasure,  I  call  in  Lucretius  to  my  as¬ 
sistance,  and  with  the  invocation  to  Venus  in  my  liand,  I  blushing  give  him 
the  counsels  of  prudence. 

Happy  tliat  tlic  poison  has  not  crept  into  liis  heart,  that  yet  it  only  cir¬ 
culates  m  iiis  veins,  aud  that  he  delights  only  in  vague  phantoms ;  1  should 
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have  no  resource,  but  to  throw  him  into  ttw  tea,  as  Mentor  dul  Telemachus, 
when  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  restored  him  by  violence, 
as  I  would  by  travelling  or  war,  invoking  absence  or  glory  to  save  him  from 
love. 

The  crisis,  however,  at  which  he  has  arrived,  is  that  rafddm  the  stream 
of  life,  which  we  can  neither  overleap  nor  avoid,  and  from  which  we  most 
commoiily  escape  only  by  skilfully  yielding  to  the  current." 

To  ail  instructors  of  youth  and  students  of  mankind,  we  ns 
commend  the  following  patent  method  of  inculcating  the  most 
difficult  and  important  of  all  knowledge,  that  of  one's  self. 

"  My  art  consists  in  inspiring  my  pupil  with  such  an  ardent  desire  of 
knowing  himself,  and  so  much  smeerity  in  this  desire,  that  he  may  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  examining  himself  at  coolly  as  he  Would  examine  another,  and  of  feel¬ 
ing  himself  probed  to  the  quick  without  blinking.' 

"  This  sincerity  is  the  golden  bough,  wiUi  udiieh  he  wifl  disiipate  the  il¬ 
lusions  of  self-love;  it  is  the,rignal  that  confirms  me  in  my  course,  and 
leads  me  to  appoint  a  day  for  our  first  conversation. 

With  this  view  I  arrange  a  hunting  party;  and  in  the  most  retired  and 
rioomy  part  of  the  {me*X,ajttr prettinghim  to  my  botom,  I  begin  by  reminding 
him  ot  we  celebrated  inscription  on  uie  temple  td  Dclplras,  know  THTSKLr, 
which  he  alone,  who  is  indued  with  great  understanding,  can  fuUy  compre¬ 
hend,  and  he  alone,  who  is  possessed  of  virtue,  can  realiiw.  Could  vice  stand 
before  the  mirror  of  truth  ?  Virtue,  however,  far  from  dreading  it,  seeks  H, 
and  takes  as  much  pleasure  ta  viewing  hertetf  in  it  as  the  beauty  does  in 
contemplating  her  image  in  the  glass. 

"  But  not  to  oonvert  this  essay  into  a  novel,  let  it  suffiee  to  say,  that,  after 
teveral  meetingt,  and  the  mott  tcrupulout  analytis,  in  which  we  mutually 
assist  each  other,  he  by  his  candoiu,  and  I  by  my  taeacity,  we  finish  a  por¬ 
trait  of  my  young  pupil ;  such,  should  its  principal  features  be  fixed  and 
permanent,  as  may  render  him  hereafter  the  admiration  and  blessing  of  his 
people.’ 

After  all  the  pains,  the  following  eloquent  qualifications  arc 
rather  damping. 

*  However,’  1  tell  him,  *  you  will  not  become  a  Napoleon,  without 
breaking  the  charm  that  binds  yon ;  without  stilling  that  vanity  which  de¬ 
grades  you,  and  exchanging  fnr  steadiness  that  fickumess  which  ruins  you ; 
without  r^oubling  your  araour  for  every  thing  great  and  uaeftil,  giving, 
pardoning,  rushing  towards  glory,  being  rigid  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
fking  care  not  to  let  those  faults,  which  arc  at  present  only  blemishes,  de¬ 
generate  into  vices." 

After  a  course,  en  passant,  of  the  steam-cnpnc,— as  they 
gallop  back  to  Paris,— of  the  hydraulic  ram,  learned  men,  and 
all  other  sorts  of  machines  and  manufactures,  this  system  of 
systems  ends  thus,— 

"  AU  the  principle^  all  the  foundations,  being  laid,  to  say  more  would  be 
entering  into  an  empty  detail. — Here,  the^xwe,  I  stop.  1 1 

I  have  taken  the  royal  infant  by  the  hand,  I  have  guided  his  first  steps 
in  the  career, of  life.  /  nave  tai^t  him  the  secret  of  his  own  career,  by  in¬ 
structing  him  to  seek  pleasure  in  glory,  and  happiness  in  virtue.  What 
can  I  teach  him  more? — /  retire. — Higher  lessons  will  unfold  to  him  the 
secret  of  the  throne — the  secret  of  combining  virtue  ami  glory.  St.  ClotuI, 
Js/y  *7, 1812." 

Nap^con,  says  the  title-page,  personally  superintended  this 
production.  Is  it  in  posf>e  that  nc  may  have  written  it  aho- 
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gether?  Its  style  of  reasoning  and  speculating,  (the  original 
French  is  subjoined  to  the  translation,  although  from  the  latter 
only  we  have  quoted,)  very  much  resembles  that  of  his  bulletins 
and  decrees,  and  his  speeches  to  the  legislative  body ;  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  history  dictated  by  himself,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  O^Meara,  which  has  somehow  fallen  still-bom  from  the 
press.  It  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  literature,  to  say  no 
more,  that  with  the  imperial  jacobin  has  fallen  the  execrable 
style  of  composition  witn  which  he  insulted  the  age,  the  trash 
called  rea.soning,  which  the  world  can  now  aif'ord  to  scorn  and 
ridicule,  when  it  is  no  longer  enforced  by  the  sabre  and  bayonet. 
We  think  the  publication  of  such  imbecile,  as  well  as  wicked 
productions  as  that  before  us,  the  undisguised  confession  of 
systemadc  hypocrisy,  despotism,  ambition,  and  blasphemy,  as 
the  bases  of  the  nurture  of  the  future  series  of  the  oppressors  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  of’  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind. 
The  real  nmral  weakness  that  could  conceive  such  trash,  and  the 
ignorant  blindness  that  could  anticipate  advantage  firom  it  to 
any  humah  being,  entitle  us  to  say,  that  if  ever  these  men,  or 
men  actuated  by  similar  views, — for  such  will  be  produced  by  all 
violent  revolutions, — shall  again  be  permitted  to  seize  the  van¬ 
tage  ground  of  power,  and  insult  at  once  liberty,  learning,  and 
common  sense,  the  world,  warned  and  enlightened  as  it  is,  and 
by  themselves  too,  will  deserve  its  degradation. 

An  uncommonly  fine  engraving,  from  a  miniature  of  the 
Prince,  adorns  the  title-page.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of 
the  likeness,  but  if  it  be  correct,  the  ci-devant  King  of  Home 
must  be  a  youth  of  ext^uisite  beauty.  We  heartily  congratulate 
him,  at  all  events,  on  his  escape  from  the  tuition  of  the  Imperial 
Council  of  State,  with  his  father  at  their  head  *. 

*  The  prefiiee  by  the  translator,— who  has  performed  his  task  fairly,  whom  we  ac- 
ipiit  of  any  ianHir  for  the  absurd  work,  and  who  we  trust  is  actuated  by  our  own  wish 
to  reduce  these  men  to  the  contempt  they  deserve, — has  a  curious  document,  il. 
hiitrative  of  Napoleon's  more  juvenile  history.  It  may  amuse  our  readers _ 

Ro^  Mi&tary  Sdwol  at  Brienne.  ExatmnatUm,  Account  of  tlie  King’s 

Scholars  of  an  age  to  enter  the  service,  or  to  be  sent  to  tlie  School  at  Paris ;  namely, 
M.  de  Buonaparte,  (Napoleon),  bom  the  15th  of  August,  1769;  4  tcet,  10  inches, 
10  lines  high ;  Ads  gone  through  the  fourth  chut ;  of  a  good  oonstitutioii,  and  excel¬ 
lent  stale  of  health  t  of  a  docile,  courteous,  and  grateful  disposiiion ;  has  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  himsdf  by  his  application  to  the  tnathematics;  is  tolerably  acqi^nted 
wi&  history  and  geography;  but  indifferently  skilled  in  accoroplisbrnents,  and  in 
Isttin,  in  wbidi  he  has  oidy  gone  through  the  fourth  class.  lie  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seaman.  Detcrvtt  to  be  admitted  into  Ute  tehool  at  Paris," 
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DRAMA  AND  POETRY. 

Select  early  English  Poets,  edited  by  S.  W.  Siuger,  Esq.  No.  7.  containing 
Shakerley,  Marmkm’s  Legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  12mo,  7a  230  Copies  only 
printed  for  sale. 

Iona ;  a  Poem. 

Andromache,  or  the  Fall  of  Troy;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acta  By  Thomas 
Paine.  3a 

Exchange  no  Robbery,  or  the  Diamond  Ring ;  in  Three  Acta  By  the  Author  of 
Killing  no  Murder,  or  Pigeons  and  Crowa 

The  Second  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  Consolatioa ;  a  Poem,  Vrd.  iL 
royral  8vo. 

J’oema  By  the  Author  of  the  Arab,  ftva  la  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Harmoniere's  New  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  and  English  and 
French.  Revised  by  C.  P.  VV'hittaker,  formerly  of  the  Uitiversity  of  Gottingen. 
8a  bound. 

Principle*  of  Piducation,  Intdlectual,  Moral,  and  PhysicaL  By  the  Rev.  Lant 
Carpenter,  LL.  D.  Svo.  12a  boarda 

HISTORY. 

Recollections  and  Reflections,  Perscnal  and  Political,  as  connected  with  the  Public 
Affirirs  during  the  Reign  of  George  I  tl.  By  John  Nichols,  Esq.  8vo. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Exploit*  which  have  distinguished  the  Reign  of  George 
III.  accurately  described,  and  methodically  arranged.  By  J.  Aspin.  18mo.  bound, 
15a 

LAW. 

A  Translation  and  Explanation  of  the  Principal  Technical  Terms  and  I’hrases 
used  iu  Mr.  Erskine’s  Institute  of  the  Ijtw  of  Scotland,  in  the  order  of  the  Books, 
Titles,  and  Sections,  with  an  Index  Materiarum,  and  the  Latin  Maxims  in  Law 
most  in  use.  By  Peter  Halkerston,  A.  ]M.  S.  8.  C.  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thesaurus  Gracm  I.ingua;  ab  H.  Stephano  constructus.  Edilio  aucticr  et  emenda. 
tior.  Pars  VIII.  I.  c.  No.  X.  I.ond.  Valpy. 

Remarks  on  a  Publication  by  .Tames  IjOcIi,  F.sq.  entitled.  An  Account  of  the  Im. 
provements  on  the  Instates  of  the  Marquis  of  Stcflbrd.  By  Tliomas  Bakcwell  of 
Springvale,  near  Stone. 
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•  NOVELS.  •  ^ 

The  Conteated  Electkm,  ot  •  Courtier’s  Promise.  By  A.  M.  £nner,  Author  of  1 

Ireland,  or  the  Montague  Family.  3  toIs.  ISuhv  18s. 

The  Abbot.  By  tte  Author  of  Warerley.  3  vols.  24a. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Plan  suggested  in  IJeu  of  Tithes,  with  Obsenradoas.  By  W.  Coleman.  Is. 

The  Political  Constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  translated  into  En^ish. 

SaSd. 

A  Peep  into  W.  Cattle  after  the  Lost  Mutton.  Is. 

I’he  Hour  of  Trial,  a  few  Stanzas  hastily  written  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Is.  6d. 

Reform  at  Home ;  a  Discourse.  By  Tekel.  2s.  6d. 

Types  of  the  Times.  By  Old  Tom  of  Oxford.  2s. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  Erskine,  on  rnoring  that  a  List  of  the  Witnesses 
should  be  delirered  to  the  Queen,  Ac.  Is. 

'J'he  Political  Apple  Pie,  or  the  Extraordinary  Red  Book  versified.  Is. 

A  Treat  for  every  One,  or  the  Political  Desert ;  a  Satire.  2s.  6d. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases,  more  partkulariy  as  they 
appear  in  the  West  Indies  among  the  Soldiers  of  the  British  Army.  By  iL.Jack' 
son,  M.  D.  2  vols.  Svo.  second  edition.  « 

An  Elssay  on  Mercury,  wherein  are  presented  Formulc  for  some  Preparations  of 
this  Metal,  including  Prakical  Remarks  on  the  safest  and  mqst  effectual  Methods  of 
administering  them,  lly  D.  Davies,  M.  D.  2s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone,  by  Incision  above  the  Pubis,  with 
Observations  on  the  Advantages  attending  in  By  T.  C.  Carfrae,  F.  R.  S.  Price 
8s.  i:d. 

Le  Dentiste  de  la  Jeunesse,  or  the  Way  to  have  Sound  and  Beautiful  Teeth ;  pre. 
ceded  by  the  Advice  of  the  Ancient  Poets  upon  the  Pieservatioo  of  the  Teeth.  By 
T.  R.  Duval,  Dentist. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Conchology,  describing  the  Orders,  Genera,  and 
Species  of  Shells,  their  most  prominent  Characteristics,  and  usual  Mode  of  Classifi* 
cation ;  with  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Animals,  and  Direc*  ^ 

tions  for  Preserving  and  Cleaning  Shells.  By  Chiules  Wodarch.  Crown  Svo.  7s. ; 
colound,  12s.  ] 

THEOLOGY. 

I.ectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  By  £.  Andrews,  LL.  D.  Minis*  | 

ter  of  Beresford  Chapel,  AValworth,  7s.  boards. 

Remarks  on  the  Necessity  of  Conforming  to  Order  with  respect  to  Clerical  Vest¬ 
ments,  and  on  the  present  di]a{ndated  State  of  many  jCountry  Chuidies.  In  Two 
Letters,  by  a  Graduate  of  Baliol  Collego,  Oxford.  Price  Is.  6<L 
VOYAGES  AN*  TRAVELS. 

An  Acemmt  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy,  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Architectural  antiquities  of  tlie  Duchy ;  srith  Observations  on  its  Ilia, 
tory,  on  tlie  Country,  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  A.M.  F.R.3. 

LS.  Ac.  2  voL  royal  8vo.  £i  12$.  6d. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

or 

IVorks  in  the  Press,  or  Preparing Jbr  Publication. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Belfra<^,  Falkirk,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  Second  Volume  j 

of  Samuuental  A^resaes  and  Meditations,  witli  a  few  Communiou  Sermons  inter-  ' 

spersed.  I 

J 
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Literary  ahd  Sdentijlc  InidUgence.  Nov. 

The  FifUi  Number  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  I.ar{(e 
Towns,  should,  in  the  regular  course  of  publication,  have  appeared  on  the  1st  of  Oc. 
tnber  ;  but  as  the  subject,  which  is  Church  Fatrani^*’  will  occupy  two  numbers, 
it  has  been  thouj^t  b^ter  to  postpone  its  publication  till  the  1st  of  January,  when 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Numbers  will  appear  together- 

Professor  Dunbar  has  in  the  press,  A  Collectanea  Minors,"  containing  the  fnl. 
lowing  extracts  I  I.  The  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  and  the  Dialogue, 
from  the  Septuagint  2.  I'he  ly>rd’s  Prayer,  and  other  extracts  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  S.  Extracts  from  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  from  the  Dialomes  of  Lu> 
dan,  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  and  Tyrtaeus.  4.  Tte  whole  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
lliaA  £.  Copious  -Annotations,  explanatory  of  Phrases,  Idioms,  &c.  6.  A  Le£con 
of  all  the  Vot^les  that  occur  in  the  Extracts. 

Mr.  Godarin  has  in  forwardness  a  new  work,  under  the  title  of  Populatum,  an  In* 
quiry  concerning  the  power  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Maltbus'  Essay  on  t^t  subject 

Petits  Contes  Moraux.  Par  Madame  Adde  du  Thou.  In  1  vol.  2s.  6d. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Rev.  John  Lingsrd’s  History  of  P^ngland. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  U^r  Cana^  written  by  the  Inhabitants,  and  compiled 
by  R.  Gourlay,  in  1  vol.  8vo. ;  illustrated  with  maps  and  plates. 

Eccentricity,  a  NoveL  By  Mrs.  MacmtDy,  dau^ter  of  the  late  R.  Edgeworth  of 
lissard,  Ireland.  S  vol.  12mo. 

Tracts  and  Trials,  a  NoveL  2  voL 

Anti-Scepticism,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Philosophy  of  Languw,  u 
connested  with  the  Sacred  S^ptures.  By  the  Author  of  “  Philosophy  of  EI^. 
tion.” 

In  the  press,  a  new  edition  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  knowledge 
of  the  Hdy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  M.A.,  in  4  large  Svo.  voU, 
with  maps  and  foe  similes  of  Biblical  MSS.  As  the  third  volume  will  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  new  matter,  it  is  intended  to  print  an  extra  number  of  -'hat  volume,  with 
the  additional  plates,  for  the  accommodjuion  of  such  purchasers  of  the  fiirmer  edition 
as  may  order  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  of  January  next 

In  the  press,  .An  Aecount  of  the  most  Memorable  Battles  and  Sieges  nnee  the  Fall 
of  Troy ;  classed  and  arranged  to  afford  a  view  of  their  respective  conaequences  on  the 
moral  condition  of  Mankind.  By  G.  Haliton,  M.A.  This  work  is  intended  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  young  Student,  in  a  series  of  Lectures,  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  different  great  military  events  which  have  promoted  or  retarded 
tb^rogressive  improvement  of  the  morals  and  institutions  of  the  worid. 

The  History  of  the  Zodians,  an  Ancient  People,  from  the  Foundation  to  the  final 
Extinction  of  that  Nation.  By  tlie  Author  of  The  Travels  and  Observations  of 
Hareadt,  the  Wandering  JcTr>.”— Tlie  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  illustrate,  in  a 
pleasing  story,  the  prin^les  of  political  economy,  as  they  necessarily  develop  them¬ 
selves  in  the  institutions  and  exp^ients  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

The  Visits  of  Hareach,  the  Wandering  Jew,  to  the  most  c^brat^  Characters  that 
have  appeared  in  the  World  since  the  D«tmction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  By 
the  Rer.  T.  Clark.— This  will  complete  the  entire  design  which  the  Author  propos¬ 
ed  to  himself  when  be  undertook  to  describe  the  Travels  and  Observations  of  Hareach. 
Like  the  incidents  in  that  work,  those  of  the  present  are  taken  from  the  most  authen¬ 
tic  Biographical  Anecdotes  and  Histories,  with  only  so  much  fictitious  colouring  as 
was  requisite  to  render  the  narratives  mwe  interesting. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  new  edition  of  Ferguson's  Astro¬ 
nomy.  In  accommodating  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  science,  by  means  of  Notes 
and  Supplementary  Chapters,  he  has  studiously  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  plainness 
of  the  original  work.  In  this  new  edition,  many  alterations  and  additions  luve  been 
made  in  the  notes  and  supplementary  matter ;  and  the  work  put  into  a  form  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive,  with  t^  view  to  its  being  more  generally  introduce^ 
into  public  schools. 

New  editions  of  Fergu.son's  Electricity,  his  Perspective,  and  his  Ladies'  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen's  Astronomy,  e^ted  by  Dr.  Brewster,  will  speedily  be  published. 

In  the  press,  a  Farce  on  the  late  Radical  Rebellion,''  calW  The  Sharpshooters; 
or  Love  and  Reform. 
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